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Advertiiement to the Reader. 

TN the Treatifes here fuhlijhed^ there 
is the following Connexion. The Jirjl 
treats of Art in its mojl comprebenjive 
Idedf when conjidered as a Genus to many 
fubordinate Species. The fecond conjiders 
three of thefe_ fubordinate Species^ ivbo/^ 
Beauty and Elegance are well known to 
all. The laft treats of that Jrt^ which 
refpeBs the ConduSl of Human Life^ and 
which may juftly be valued^ as of all Arts 
the moft important^ if it can truly lead 
us to the Btud propofed. 
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eONGERNING ART 

A DIALO G VE 

TO THE RIGHT HQNOVR ABLE 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBVRY 



My Lord, 

THE following is a Converfation 
in its kind fome what uncom- 
mon, and for this reafon I have 
remembered it more minutely than L could 
imagine- Should the fame Peculiarity proye 
a Reafon to amufe your Lordfhip, I (hall 
think myfelf welljewarded in the Labour 
of reciting. If not, you are candid enough 
to accept of the Intention, and to think 
there is fome Merit even in the Sincerity 
of my Endeavours. To make no longer 
Preface, the Fad was as follows. 
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4 Concerning A R Ty 

A Frienit from a diftant CJpuptry hav- 
ing by chance made me a Vifit, we were 
tempted by the Serenity of a chearfiil Morn- 
ing in the Spring, to walk from Salijbury 
to fee Lord Pembroke^ at Wilton. The 
Beauties of Gardening, Architefture^Paint- 
ing^ and Sculpture belonging to that Seat, 
were the Subject of great Entertainment to 
xny Friend : Nor was I, for my own part, 
lefs delighted than he was, to find that oiir 
Walk had fo well anfwerpd his Ej^peda- * 
tions. We had given a large^ Scope to our 
Curiofityj when we left the Seat, and lei- 
furely began our return towards home. 

And here, my Lord, in paffing over a 
few pteafant Fields, commenced the Coii- 
verfation which I am to tell you,and whict 
fell at firft, as was natural, on the many 
qurious Works, which had afforded us both 
fo elegant an Amufement. This led us in- 
fenfibly to difcourfi4ig upon ART, for we 
both agreed, that whatever we had been 
admiring^of Fair and Beautiful, could all be 

referred 



^Dialogue. 5 

referred to no Other Gaufe. And here, I 
well remember, I called upon my Friend 
to give me his Opinion upon the meahing 
of the word ART : A ^ord it was (I 
tbld Tiim) in the Mouth of every one ; but 
that neverthelefs, as to its precife and defi- 
' tiite Idea, this might ftill be a Secret ; that 
fo it was in fa£t with a thoufand Words 
befide, all no lefs common, and equally fa- 
miliar, and yet all of them equdly vague and 
undetermined. To this he anfwered. That 
as to the precife and definite Idea of Art, it 
wjis a Queftion of fome Difficulty, and not 
fo foon to be refolved ; that, however, he 
could not conceive a more likely Method of 
coming to know it, than by confidering 
thofe feveral Particulars, to each of which 
we gave the Name. It is hardly probable, 
faid he, that Mufic, Painting, Medicine, 
Poetry, Agriculture, and fo many more, 
fliould be all called by one common Name ^ if 
there was not fome thing in each^ which was 
common to all. Itihould feemfo, replied I. 
Whatthen, faid he, fhall we pronounce 
this to be ? At this, I remember,! was 
B 3 under 



6 Concerning ART, 

under fome fort of Hefitatioa. Have Cou- 
rage, cried my Friend, perhaps the Cafe is , 
not fo defperate., Let me afk you — Is Me- 
dicine the Caufe of any thing ? Yes fure-^ 
ly, faid I, of Health. And Agriculture, 
of what ? Of the plentiful Growth of 
Grain. And Poetry, of what? Of 
Plays and Satires, and Odes, and the like. 

And is not the fame true, faid he, of 
Mufic, of Statuary, of Architecture, and Jn 
fhort, of every Art whatever ? I confefs, 
faid I, it feems fo. Suppofe then, faid 
he, we fhould fay. It i^as common to every 
Art to be a C/?r//^— rShould we err ? I 
replied, I thought not. Let this then, 
faid he, be remembered, that all Art h Caufe. 

I promifed him it fhould. 

But how then, continued he, \i all Art 
be Caufe, is it alfo true, that all Caufe is 
Art ? At this again I could not help 
hefitating. You have heard, faid he, 
without doubt, of that Painter famed in 
Story, who being to paint the Foam of 
a Horfe, and not fucceeding to his Mind, 

threw 



A Dialog u'e. 7 

threw at the Pidure in Refenltmcnt a 
Sponge bedaubed with colours, and pro- 
duced a Foam the moft natural imaginable. 
Now^ what fay you to this Fad ? Shall 
we pronounce Art to have been the Caufe ? 
By no means, faid I. What, faid 
he, if inftead of C A ance, his Hand had been 
guided by mere Compulfion^ himfelf diffent- 
ing and averfe to the Violence ? Even 
here, replied I, nothing could have been 
referred to his Art. But what, con- 
tinued he, if inftead of a cafml Throw^ or 
involuntary Compuljim^ he had willingly and 
dejignedly direded hjis Pencil, and fo pro- 
duced that Foam, which Story fays be 
failed in ? — Would not Art here have been 
the Caufe ? I replied, in this cafe, I 
thought it would. It fliould feem then, 
faid he, that Art implies not only Caujef 
but the additional Requifite of Intentiony 
Reafon, Volition^ and Confcioufnefs ; fo that 
not every Caufe is Art^ but only voluntary 
or intentional Qaufe. So, faid I, it 

appears. 
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8 Concerning A R T, 

And fliall we then, added he, pronounce 
^efy intentional Caufe to be Art ? I fee 
no reafon, faid I, Why not. Confider^ 
faid he ; Hunger this Morning prompted 
you to eat. You were then the Caufey 
and that too the intentional Caufe^ of con- 
fi;iming certain Food : And yet will you 
Vefer this Confutoption to Art ? Did you 
chew by Art ? Did you fwajlow by Art ? 
No certainly, faid I. So by 

opening your Eyes, faid he, you are the 
intentional Caufe of Seeing, and by ftretch- 
ing your Hand, the intentional Caufe of 
feeding ; and yet will you affirm, that 
fhefe Things proceed Jrom Art ? . I fhould 
be wrong, faid I, if Ldid : For what Art 
can there be in doings what every one is abk 
io do by mere Willy and a fort <funinfiruSled 
Injiin£if You fay right, replied he, and 
the reafon is manifeft : Were it otherwife, 
we (hould make all Mankind univerfal Ar- 
tifte in every fmgle Action of their Lives. 
And what can be a greater Abfurdity thafi 
this ? I confefled that the Abfurdity ap- 
peared 
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peared to be evident. But if nothing 
tben, continued he, which we do hj Com-^ ' 
^ijffo/?, or without intending ityh^Art-, and 
not evenMrhat we do intentionally y if it pro- 
ceed from mete Will and uninjirudled In- 
Ifinfl: ; what is it we have left remaining^ 
where Art may be found converfant ? Or 
can it indeed poffibly be in any thing elfe, 
than in that which we do by Vfe^ PraSiicCf 
Experience and the like, all which are bom 
with no one, but are all acquired after- 
ward by advances unperceived. I can 
think, faid I, of nothing elfe. Let there- 
fore the Words Habit and Habitual^ faid^ 
he, reprefent this Requifite, and let us fay^^ 
that Art is not only a Caufe^ but an in^ 
tentimal Caufe ; and not only an intention-^ 
nl Caufe, but an intentional Caufe found-- 
^din Habit, or, in other Words, an habi^ 
tual Caufe. You appear, faid I, to ar- 
gue rightly. 

But if Art, faid he, be what we 

liave now afferted, fomething learnt and 

acquired; if it be alfo a thing intent ionai 

I or 
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lo Concerning ART, 

or voluntary^ and not governed either by 
Chance or blind TSleceJJity — If this, I fay, 
be the Cafe, then mark the Confequences, 
And what, faid I, are they ? The 
firft, faid he, is, that no Events^ in what we 
call the natural tVorldy muft be referred to 
Art ; fuch as Tides, Winds, Vegetation, 
Gravitation, Attradion, and the like. For 
thefe all happen by ftated Laws; by a curi- 
ous Necejjity^ which is not to be withftood, 
and where the nearer and immediate Caufes 
appear to be wholly unconjcious. I con- 
fefs, faid I, it feems fo. . In the next 
place, continued he, we muft exclude all 
thofe admired Works of the Animal Worlds 
which, for their Beauty and Order, we me^ 
tapborically call artificial. The Spider's 
Web, the Bee's Comb, the Beaver's Houfe, 
and the Swallow's Neft, muft all be referred 
to another Source — For who can fay, thefe 
ever learnt to be thus ingenious ? or, that 
they were ignorant by Nature^ and knowing 
only by Education ? None, furely, re- 
plied I. But we have ftill, faid he, a 
higher Confxderation. And what, faid I, 

IS 



^DlALQGUE. II 

is that ? It isy anfwered he, this 
Not eveu thzt Divine Power ^ which gayc 
Form to all things, thenaBed by Artj when 
it gave that Form. For how, continued 
he, can that Intelligence, which has afl 
PerfeSiion ever in Energy, he fuppofed to 
have apy Power, not original to its Nature? 
How can it ever have any thing to learn^ 
.when it knows all from the Beginning ; or, 
being perfeSl and complete^ admit of what 
is additional and fecondary ? I fhould 
think, faid I, it were impoffible. If fo, 
faid he, then Art can never be numbered 
among its Attributes : For all Art is fome- 
thing learnty fomething fecondary and ac-- 
quired, and never original to any Being, 
which pofreflfes it. So the Fad:, faid I, 
has been eftablifhed. 

If this therefore, continued he, be true; 
if Art belong not either to the Divine 
Nature, the Brute Nature, or the Inanimate 

Nature, to what Nature ftiall we fay it 

does belong ? I know not, faid I, unlefs 
it be to the Human. You are right, fai4 

hei 



le Concerning A R T, 

h^liot^very Nature cXk you perceive is 
either too excellent to want it^ovtoo bafe tobe 
capable of it. Befide^ except the Human^ 
What other Nature is there left? Or where 
clfe can we find any of the Arts already 
iofianced, or indeed whatever others we 
may now fancy to enumerate ? Who are 
Statuaries, but Men ? Who Pilots, who 
Musicians ? This feems, replied I, to 
h^ the Fadt. 

Let us then, continued he^ fay, not 
only that Art is a Caufe^ biit that it is 
Man becoming a Caufe ; and not only Man, 
but Man intending to do what is going to 
be doncy and doing it alfo by Habit ; fo 
that its whole Idea, as far as we have 

hitherto conceived it. Is Man becoming 

a Caufey Intentional and Habitual. I con- 
fefs, faid I, it has appeared foi^ 

And thus, faid he, have you had exhi- 
bited to you a Sketch of Art. You muft re- 
member however,it is but a Sketch: there 
is flill fomething wanting to make it a 

finiflied 
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finilhed Piece. I begged to know what 
thU was. In order to that, replied he, 
;I cannot do better, tKan remind you of a 
Paflage In your admired Horace. It is con» 
cerning ;/f^//i/i ; who (if you ren^ember) 
he tells us, though his Tools were laid 
afide, and his Shop ihut up, was dill an 
Artift as much as ever. ■ ■ 
■ ■ Alfenus vafer omhi 
AbjeSio injirumento Artis claufdq. taberna^ 
^utorerd t ■ ■ I reinember, 

faid I| the Paflage, but to what purppfe is 
it quoted ? Only, replied he, to Ihew 
you, that I Ihoidd not be without Pi??ce- 
dent, were I to aflSrm it not abfi^ilu^ely i?e- 
ceflary to the being of Art, that it fhould 
be Man aSiually becoming a Caufe; but that 
it was enough, if hehad the Power or Capa-^ 
city of fo becoming. Why then, faid I, 
did you not fettle it fo at firft? Becaufe, 
replied he/- F^/rz////V^, Ponpers^ Ccipaciities^ 
(call them as yop will) are in themfelves, 
abftra(S^ from A^tiout but ab/cure and 
bidden t^ii^s, <0p th« contrary Energies 
and Operations He open to the Senfes^ and 

' cannot 



14 Concerning ART, 

cannot but be obfcrved, even whether we 
will or no. And hence therefore, when 
firft we treated of Art, we chofe to treat of 
it, as of a thing only in Energy- Now we 
hetter comprehend it, we have ventured 
fomewhat farther. Repeat then, faid I, 
if you pleafe, the Alteration, which you 
have made. At firft, anfwered he, we 
reafoned upon Art, as if it was only Man 
aSiually becoming a Caufe intentional and 
habitual. Now we fay it is a Power in 
Man of becoming fuch Caufe; and that, 
though he be not aSlually in the Exercife of 
fucb a Power. I told him, his Amend- 
ment appeared to be juft. 

There is too another Alteration, added 
he, which, for the fake of Accuracy, is 
equally wanting ; and that is with refpedto 
the Epithet, Intentional or Voluntary. And 
what, faid I, is that ? We have agreed 
it, replied he, to be neceflaryi that all Art 
Ihould be under the Guidance of Intention 
or Volition, fo that no Man ading by Com^ 
pulfion^ or by Chance^ (hould be called 

an 
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an Arttji. We have. Now tho* 

this, f^id he, be true, yet it is not fuflficient. 
We miift limit this Inteqtionor Volition to 
fi fidulidr Kind. For were every little 
Fancy, which we may work up into Habit, 
a firfRcient Foundation toconftitute an Art, 
we ftiouid make Art one of the loweft and 
moft defpicable of things. The meaneft 
Trick of a common Juggler might, in fuch 
cafe, entitle a man to the Character of an 
Artift, I confeffed, that vdthout fome 
Limitation, this might be the Confequence. 
But how limit Intentions to a Kind or 
Species ? What think you, replied he, 
if we were to do it by the Number and 
Dignity of the Precepts^ which go to the 
direfting of our Intentions ? You muft 
cxj)lain, faid I, for your Meaning is ob- 
fcure. Are there not Precepts, replied he, 
in Agriculture, about Ploughing and Sow- 
ing ? Are there not Precepts in Archi- x 
te£lure, about Orders and Proportions ? * 
Are there not the fame in Medicine, in 
Navigation, and the reft? There are. 
And what is your Opinion of thefe 

feveral 
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1 6 . Concerning ART, 

feveral Precepts ? Are they arbitrary and 
capricious ; or rational and jleady? hx^ 
they the Inventions of a Day \ or welU 
approved by long Experience ? I told him, 
I fhould confider them for the moft part as 
rational, fteady, and welUapproved by long 
Experience. And what, continued he, 
fhall we fay to |heir Number f ^xc they 
• few ? Or arc they not r^ith^r (q nuniervus, 
that in every part;icul?i,r Art^ fcaree mj 
comprehend them all, but thfJ feveral Ar- 
tifts themfelves i and they^only )t^ l^ngt^i 
of time, with due Attendance and Appli'- 
cation ? I replied, it feemed fo. 
Suppofe then We were to pronounce, that 
to every Art tbjsre was a Syjiem offuch 
various andweU-cfpproved Precepts : Sliould 
we err ? No certainly, A^d fuppofe 
we fhould f?.y, that x\^^ JntentiQn of.^very 
Artijl^ in his feveral Art, was direBed by 
fuch a Syjiem : Wpuld you ^Uow this ? 
Surely* Aad will not //f/V limiting of 

Intentions to fuci^ puly, as arf fo directed, . 
fufEciently diftin^fti;^rtfrom apy thing 
clfe which may referable it ?-^— -In other 

words. 
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words, h it likely, under this Dlftinaion, 
to be confounded with other Habits o£ a 
trifling, capricious and inferior Kind? 
I replied, I thought not. 

Let us then fee, faid he, and colled 
all that we have faid, together. We have 
already agreed, that the Power of aSUng 
after a certain manner is fufficient to con- 
ftitute Art, without the aBually operating 
agreeably to that Power. And We have 
now farther held the Intentions of every 
Artift to be directed by diSyJiem of various 
and weil-appt^oved Precepts. Befides all this, 
we fettled it hcioxc^xhdXall Art was founded 
in Habit ; and was peculiar to Man i and 
was feenby becoming the Caufe offomeEf^ 
fe£i. It fliould feem then, that the whole 
Idea of Art was this— An habitual 
Power in Man of becoming the 
Cause of some Effect, accord- 
ing TO A System of various 
and well-approved Precepts. 

I replied, That his Account appeared 
• to be probable and juft. 

C §a# 
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$2. AMDnowthen,coritinuedhe, aswtf 
liave goiie thus far , and ha ve fettled between 
us what we believe Art to be ; fliall we go a 
little farther, or is your Patience at an end? 
Oh ! no, replied I, not if any thing be 
left* We have walked fo leifurely, that much 
remains of our Way; and I can think of no 
Method, how we may better amufe our- 
felves. 

M V Friend upon this proceeded withfay- 
ihg, that if Art were a Caufe^ (as we had 
agreed it was) it muft be the Caufe offome'^ 
thing. Allow it, faid I. And if it be 
the Caufe offomething^ it muft have a Sub-' 
jeSl to operate on* For every Agent has need 
of fome Patient ; the Smith of his Iron, the 
Carpenter pf his Wood, the Statuary of his 
Marble, and the Pilot of his Ship. 
I anfwered, it was true. If then, 

- faid he, the Subjects of particular Arts be 
thus evident : What Idea fhall we form of 
that univerfal SuhjeB^which is common to all 
Art ? At this Queftion, it muft be con- 
feffed, I was a little embarafled. 

This 
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This inducedhim toaikrtie, Howmany 
forts of $ubje<as I allowed of ? Here I 
could not help hefitating again. There- 
is nothing, continued he, fo difficult in the 
Qucftioii. You muft needs perceive, that 
a!i Natures yrh2LtcvQt can be but either con^ 
tingeht or necejfary. This may be, re- 
plied I; but even yet I do not comprehend 
you* ^ Not comprehend me ! faid he ; 
then anfwer me a Queftion : Can you con- 
ceive any Medium betv\reen Motion and No- 
Motion f betw^een Change and No-Change? 
I replied, I could not. If not, 
can you conceive any thing in the whole 
Order of Beings vsrhich muft not be either 
liable to thefe, or not liable ? Nothing. 
Call thofe things therefore, faid he, 
which are liable to Change and Motion^ con-' 
tingent Natures \ and thofe which are not 
liabky necejfary Natures: And thus you 
have a Divijion^ in which all things are in-' 
eluded, ' We have fo, faid I. 

C 2 In 
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In which therefore, faidhe,of /A«?/?iVj-. 
tures ftiall we feek for this common SubjeSi of 
Art ? To this, I told him, I was unable 
to anfwer. Refle£k, faid he, a little- 
We have found Art to be a Caufe. 

We have. And is it not ejfenttal to 
e^ery Caufe to operate? or can it be a Caufe, 
and be the Caufe of nothing ? Impoffible. 
Wherever therefore there is Caufe, 
there is neceflarily implied fome Operation. 
There is. And can there poffibly 
he Operation^ without Motion and Change ? 
There cannot. But Change and 

Motion muft heeds be incompatible with 
what is necejfary and immutable. They 
muft. So therefore is Caufe. It muft. 
And fo therefore Art. It muft:. 

Truth therefore, faid he, and Know- 
ledge; Principles and Demonftrations; the 
general and intelledtualEffences of Things; 
in ihort, the whole immutable and neceffary 
Nature is no part of it reducible to a SubjeSi 
of Art. It feems fo, faid I. 

If 
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If therefore Art, faid be, have nothing 
to do with the Jleady, abflra6iy and ne* 
cejfary Nature^ it can have only to 4o 
with the tranfient^ the particular^ and 
tontingent one. It is true, faid I ; for 
there is no other left. And fhall we 
then fay, replied he, it has to do with all 
contingent Natures exifting in the Uni verfe? 
For aught, replied I, which to me ap- 
pears contrary. What think you, fai4 
he, of thofe Contingents of higher Order ? 
fuch as the grand Planetary Syflem ; the 
Succeffion of the Seafons ; the regular and 
uniform Courfe of all fuperior Natures in 
the Univerfe ? Has Art any Ability to 
intermeddle here ? No certainly, faid I. 
Thefe fuperior Contingents then, 
which move without Interruption^ are, it 
feems, above it. They are. 

And (hall we fay the fame of thofe of lower 
Sort; thofe, wbofe Courfe we fee often inter-^ 
rt^pted\ thofe, which the Strength and Cun^ 
^i^S of Man are able to influence and con-^ 
tfoul ? Give Inftances, faid I, of what 

^3 y^H 
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you mean, I mean, faid he. Earth, 
Water, Air, Fire ; Stones, Trees ; Ani- 
mals; Men themfelves. Are thefe Con- 
tingents within the reach of Art, or has 
Art here no Influence ? I fhould think, 
faid I, a very great one. 

If this, continued he, be true, it, fhould 
feem that the COMMON or universal 
Subject OF Art was — all those con- 
tingentNatures,whichlie with- 
jN the reach of theHuman Powers 
to influence. I acknowledge, faid I, 
it appears fo. 

Thus far then, fajd he, we have ad- 
vanced with tolerable Succefs. We have 
gained fome Idea of Art^ and fome Idea of 
its SubjeSt. Our Inquiry, on the whole, 

has informed us, that Art is- an habi- 

tual Power in Man of becoming a certain 
Caufe — and that its Subject is — every 
Juch contingent Nature^ whichlies within the 
rcfLcb of the human Powers to influence^ 

S3. 
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§ 3 . It IS true, faiii I, this appears to have ^ 
been the refult of our Inquiry, and a full 
and ample one it feems to have been. 
A long one, replied he, if you pleafe, but 
not a full and ample one. Can any ' 

thing, faid I, be wanting, after v\rhat you 
have faid already ? Certainly, replied 

he, a great deal. We have talked much 
indeed of Art^ confidered as a Caufe ; and 
much pf the SubjeB^ on which it operates ; 
but what moves thefe Operations to com- 
mence ^ ^xA where it is t bey end^ thefe are 
Topics, which we have 'as yet little - 
thought of. I begged him then, that 
we might now confider them. 

He was willing^ he faid, for his Part, 
and immediately went on byalking. What 
I thought was the Beginning of Art ? 
I mean, faid he, by Beginnings that Caufe 
for the Sake of which it operates, and which 
being fuppofed away^ Men would be never 
moved to follow if. , To this, I told him, 
\ was unable to anfwer. You will not 
G 4 think 
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think it, faid he, fo difficult, when you 
have a little more confidered. Refleft 
with yourfelf — —Was it not the Abfence 
of Health, which excited Men to cultivate 
• the Art of Medicine ? I replied, it was. 
What then, faid he, if the Humm 
Bady had been fo ids perfeSi and felf^ 
fufficienty as never to have felt the Viciffi-^ 
tudes of Well and III: Would not then this 
Art have been wholly unknown i 
I replied, I thought it would. Atid 

what faid he, if we extend this Perfedion 
a Degree farther, ^nd fuppofe the Body not 
only thus healthful^ hnt withal iorobujiy as 
to have felt no Uncafinefs from all Incle-- 
tnencies of Weather : Would not then the 
Arts of Building alfo and Cloathing have 
been as ufelefs as that of Medicine ? 
I replied, it feemed they would. But 
what faid he, if we bound not this Per- 
fection of ours even here t What if we 
fuppofe, that not only Things merely necefr 
fary^ but that thofe alfo conducivie to £/^- 
gance and Enjoyment were qf cdurfe all 
iiijpUecJ in the Conftitutioa of Human Na- 

ture : 
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ture } that they were all Jieady^ conjianf^ 
and independent from without^ and as in-* 
feparable from our Being, as Perfpirlng^or 
Circulation : In fuch cafe, would not the 
Arts of Mufic, Painting, and Poetry, with 
every other Art paflipg under the Denomi* 
pajion of Elegant^ have been as ufelefs, as 
we have held thofe others of Medicine, 
Clothing, and Architedure ? I replied. 
It feems they would. It was then the 
Ab fence of Joys, Elegancies, and Amufe- 
paents from our Cmjiitution^ as left by 
JSfature^ which induced us tofeek them in 
fhefe Arts of Elegance and Entertainment. 
It was* And what, faid he, are 
Toys, Elegancies, Amufements, Health, 
Robidftnefs, with thofe feveral other ObjeSls 
ofDefire^ wboje Abfence leads to Art ^ but fa 
many different Names of that complex Being 
called OooD, under its various^ andmulti^ 
form^ and popular Appearances ? I re-^ 
- plied, it feemed fo. 

If this then^ faid he, be gran^ted^ it 
Ibould feem that tte Beginning or Prin- 
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ciple of Art was the Abfence of fomething 
tbwgbt Good; becaufe it has appeared that 
it isjbr the Sake of fame fucb abfent Good 
that every Art operates ; and becaufe, if 
we fuppofe no fucb Abfenc^ to have been^ 
v)e Jhould never have known any Art. 
I confefs, faid I, it fecm§ To* 

But how then, continued he? If it be 
true that all Art implies fuch Principle^ 
it is reciprocally true, that every fuch 
principle fhould imply Art ? 1 fee no 
Reafon, faid I, why not, Confider, 

ffud he. It might be thpught a Good by 
fome perhaps, to be as ftrong as thofe 
Horfes, which are ploughing yofiider Field > 
to be as tall as thofe Elms, and of a Nature 
as durable.—- — Yet would the Abfence of 
Goods like thefey lead to Art ? Or is it ;aot 
cbfurd to fuppofe, there fliould be an Art 
of ImpoJJibilities ? Abfiird, faid 1, cer- 
tainly. If fo, faid he, when we define 
the Beginning or Principle of Art, it is not 
enough to call it the Abfence of Something 
thought Goody unlefs we add, thait the Good 

b« 
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be a Good Pojibki a Thing attainable {>y, 
Man ; a Thing relative to Human Life^ and 
confijient with Human Nature: Or does not 
this alfo appear a Requifite ? I replied, 
I thought it did. 

But ftill, continued he— -— I s it a fuf- 
ficient Motive to Art, that the Gooddefired, 
fliould be attainable ? In other Words, 
does every Abfence of Good attainable lead 
to Art^ or is our Account ftill too loofe^ and 
in need of ftrider Determination ? 
Of none, faid I, which appears to me. 
Refledtjfaid he; there are fome of the poj^ 
Jible Goods fo obvious and eafy, that every 
Man, in an ordinary State of common na^ 
tural PerfeSiion^ is able to acquire them, 
^without Labour or Application. You will 
hardly deny but that afair Apple, tempting 
to eat, may be gathered ; or a clear Spring, 
tempting^ to " drink, may be drank at, by 
the mere Suggeftions of will and unin- 
JlruSed InftinSl. I granted, they might. 
It would be therefore impertinent, 
iai(l he, to fuppofe that Qoods, li^e thefe:^ 

ihould 
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fliould lead to Art, becaitfe Art would be 
Juperfluous^ and in no refpe<a neceflary. 
Indeed, faid I, it feems fo. 

If therefore, faid he, neither Impojibles 
lead to Art^ becaufe ofjiich there can be no 
Art ; nor Things eafily pojfible^ becaufe in 
fuch Nature can do without Art : what is it 
we have left, to which we may refer it ? 
Orcan it indeed be to any other than to that 
middle Clafs of Things^ which, however pof- 
fible, are ftill not fo eafy, but to be beyond 
the Powers of Will, and Inftinft unin-» 
ftruded ? I replied, it feemed fo. 
That there are many fuch Things, faid he, 
is evident paft Doubt. For what Man 
would pay Artifts fo largely for their Arts, 
were he enabled by Nature to obtain what- 
ever he defired ? Or ^ho would ftudy to 
be fkilled in Arts, were Nature's original 
powers to be of themfelves alone fufficient? 
I told him, it ^a^ not likely. 

It fhould feemth^n, faid he, according 
tothisReafQning,thattheBEGiNNiNG^ikrc?. 

trve. 
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the^ or Principle of Arf ; that Caufey which 
firft moves it to jiff ion, Sind^for the Bake of 
njobich its feveral Operations are exerted, 
is — THE Want or Absence of Some- 
thing APPjpARiNG Good; relative 

ToHuMAnLiFE^AND ATTAINABLE BY 

Man, but superior to his natural 

AND UNINSTRUCTED FACULTIES. 

I replied, I could not deny, but that the 
Account appeared probable. 

% 4. Let this then, faid he, fuffice, as to 
the Beginning of Art. But how fliall v^e 
defcribe its End? What is it we (hall pro- 
nounce this ? My Anfwer, I replied, 
muftbe the fame as often already; which 
was indeed, that I could not refolve the 
Queftion. It fhould feem, faid he, 

not fo difficult, now we have difcoverqd 
what Beginning is. For if Beginning and 
Endzx^ Contraries and oppofed, it is but 
to invert^ as it were, the Notion of Begins 
ning, and we gain of courfe the Notion of 
End. I alked him in what Manner ? 
Thus, faid he, the Beginning of Art has 

beea 
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been held to heSometbing, which', iffuppofed 
awayy Men would be never moved to apply to 
Art. By7;^wr/f^« therefore the End oi Art 
muft be Somethings which, while fuppofed 
awayy Men would never ceafe applying to Art\ 
becaufe, were they to ceafe, while the End 
was wanting, they would ceafe with Im- 
perfedion, and their Performance would 
be incomplete. To this I anfwered, That 
the Account, however true, was by far too 
general, to give me much Intelligence. 

He replied, If it was, he would endea- 
vour to be more particular. And what, 
continued he, fliould we fay, that every 
Art, according to its Genius, will of courfe 
be accomplijhed€\\kitx in fome Energy ^ or in 
fome Work ; that, befides thefe two, it can 
beaccompliflied in Nothing elfe; and con- 
fequently that one of thefe muji of necejjity be 
its End? I could not here but anfwer 
him with a Smile, That the Matter was 
now much obfcurer than ever. I find 
then,raidhc,it is proper we fhould be more 
explicit in our Inmiiries, and deduce our 

Reafon- 
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Reafonings from fome clearer Point (£ 
View. I told him, It was quite neceC- 
fary, if he intended to be intelligible. 

Thus then, faid he. You will grant, that 
every^r/, being a Caufe, muji beproduSiive 
of fome Bffe£l\ for . inftance, M^fic, of a 
Tune; Dancing, of a Dance; Archited:ure, 
of a Palace ; and Sculpture, of a Statue. 
It is allowed, faid I. You will 
grant alfo, faid he, that in tkefeProduSiiojis 
they, are all accomplijh^d and ended: Or, in 
other Words,that as Mufic produces aTune, 
fo it is ended and accomplifhed in a Tune; 
and as Sculpture produces a Statue, fo is 
it ended and accompliftied in a Statue. 
It is admitted, faid I. Now thefe Pro- 
ductions, continued he, if you tvill examine, 
are not like Vnits or Mathematical Faints \ 
but, on the contrary, all confft of a certain 
Numb'er ofParts^ from whofe accurate Or-- 
der is derived their Beauty and Perfe&iort. 
For example ; Notes, ranged after fuch a 
Manner, make a Tune in Mufic ; and 
Limbs, ranged after fuch a Manner, make a 

Statue 
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Statue or a Pidure. I replied, They did. 
If then the ProJuSlions, continued he, 
of every Art thus confift of certain Parts^ 
it will follow, xh^Uhefe Parts wiW be either 
co-exifient^ or not ; and \£not co-exiftentf 
then of co\xx{t fuccejjive. Ailif^ me, 

faid I, by another Inftance, for you are 
growing again qbfcure. Co-exijlenty re- 
plied he, as in a Statue, where Arms, Legs, 
Body, and Head ^///«^/^ together at one in- 
dividual Injiant: Succejfive^z.^ in a Tune or 
Dance, where there is nofuchCo-exiftence, 
but where fome P art szxt ever pajjing away^ 
and others are ever fucceeding them. 

Can any Thing be faid to exiji^ faid F, 
whofe Parts are ever pajfing away ? 
Surely, replied he, or how elfe exift Years 
and Seafons, Months and Days, with their 
common Parent^ Time itfelf ? Or indeed 
vfhdit i^ Human Life^ hut 2l Compound of 
Parts thus Meeting; a Compound of various 
and multiform Anions, which fucceed each 
other in a certain Order ? The Fad, 
faid I, appears fo. 

This 
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Thi3 then, continued he, being the cafe, 
and there being this Difference in Produc- 
tions, call ev^ry Produdliorty the Parts of 
which exift fuccejjively^ and whofe Nature 
hatb its Being orEJfence in a Tranfition^ call 
it,whatitfeallyis,aA/(7//i:?/zoranENERGY— • 
Thus a Tune and a Dance are Energies; 
thus Riding and Sailing are Energies; and 
fo is Elocution, and fo is Life itfelf. On 
the contrary, call every ProduSlion^ whofe 
Parts exijidll at once^ and whofe Nature de- 
fends not on a Tranfiticnfor its EJfence^ call 
it a Work:, ox Thing done^ not an Energy 
or Operation.— Thus a Houfe is a Work, 
a Statue is a Work, and fo is a Ship, and 
fo a Pidure. > I feem, faid I, to com- 
prehend you. 

If then there be no ProduSiionSj faid he, 
biit muft be of Parts^ either cd-exiftent or 
fuccejpve ; and the one gf thefe b6, as you 
perceive, 3, JFork^ and the other be an 
Energy ; it will follow, there will be no 
ProduSlion^ but will be either a Work or an 

D Energy^ 
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Energy. 7 here will not, faid !• But 
every -^r/r, faid he, you have granted, is 
accompUjJoed and ended in 'what it produces ? 
I replied, I had. And there are 

no ProduSiions^ hut PForks or Energies ? 
None, 

It w^ill follow then, faid he, that every 
Artwillbe accomplished andend- 
ED IN A Work or Energy. 

To this I anfwered, That his Reafoning 
I could not impeach ; but that ftill thp Di- 
ftin«(9:ion of Work and Energy was what I 
did not well comprehend. There are 
feveral Gircumftances, faid he, which will 
ferve fufEciently to make it clear. 
I begged he would mention fome. 

Thus then, faid he — —When the Pro- 
dudion of any Art is an Energy^ then the 
Perfe£iion of the Art can be only perceived 
during that Energy. For inftance, the Per- 
fedibn of aMufician is only known, while 
he continues playing. But when the Pro- 
duction 
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dudion of any Art is 2LfFork,then is not the 
PerfeBionvifible during the Energy^ kutonly 
after it. Thus the Perfeaion of the Sta- 
tuary is not feen during his Energies as a 
Statuary, but when his Energies are over^ 
when no Stroke of the Chizzel is wanting, 
but the Statue is left as the Refult of all. 
It is true, f^id L 

Again, continued he,— — in confe- 
quence of this^, where the Produdion is an 
Energy^ there the ProduSlion is of 'Necejjity 
co-eval with the Artift. For how fhould 
the Energy furvive the Man ? the Playing 
remain, when the Mufician is dead? But 
where the Produdion is a JFork^ then is 
there nofuch Necejjity. The Work may well 
remain, when the Artift is forgotten; there 
being no morereafon, that the Statue and 
the Artift fhould be co-eval, than the Man 
and the rude Marble, before it received a 
regular Figure. You feem now, faid I, 
to have explained yourfelf, 

D a It 
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If then, faid he, Work and Enercy 
be made mteiligibJe Terms ^ you cannot but 
perceive the Truth of what we before at- 

ferted that every Art^ according to its 

Genius, muji needs be accomplijhed in one of 
thefe ; th'at^ except in thefe twoy it can be ac* 
complijhed in nothing elfe ; and confequently 

that ONE OF THESE MUST OF NECESSITY 

BE ITS End, I anfwered, That the 

Reafoning appeared juftly deduced. So 
much then, replied he, for the Ending or 
Accomplijhment of Art \ and fo much alfo 
for a long, and, I fear, an intricate Difqui- 
fition, 

§ 5. He had na fooner faid this, than I 
was beginning to applaud him ; efpecially 
on his having treatedaSubjed focopioufly, • 
ftarted, as it were, by Chance, and without 
any apparent Preparation. But I bad not 
gone far, before he interrupted me, by fay- 
ing. That as to my Praifes they were more • 
than he deferved ; that he could* pretend to 
no great Merit for having been, as I called 

6 " it. 
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it, fo copious, when he had fo often before 
thought, on what at prefent we had been 
talking. In fhort, fays he, to tell you a 
Secret, I have been a long time amufing 
myfelf, in forming an Eflay upon thisSub- 
jed:. I could not here forbear reproach- 
ing him, for having hitherto concealed his 
Intentions, My Reproaches produced afort 
of amicable Controverfy, which at length 
^nded in his offering. That, to make me 
fomc amends, he would now recite me (if 
I pleafed) a fmall fragment of the Piece : 
a Fragment which he had happened acci- 
dentally to have about him. The Propofal, 
on my part, was willingly accepted, and 
wkhout farther Delay, the , Papers were 
produced^ 

As to the- Performance itfelf, it muft be 
confefled, in point of Stile, it wasfomewhat 
high and florid, perhaps even bordering 
upon an Excefs. At the time however of 
recital, this gave me lefs Offence, becaufe 
it feemed, as it werc,to palliate the Drynefs 
of what had paffed before, and in fome fort 
D 3 to 
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to fupply the Place of an Epilogue to our 
Conference. Not however to anticipate, 
he began reading as follows : 

' ^'O \^t\ l:\io\xdiJiinguiJhing Attribute 
** and Honour of Human Kind ! who' art 

" ** not only able to imitate Nature in her 
** GraceSjbut (what is more) even to adorn 

- ^' /ler with Graces of thy own. Poffefled of 
^^ Thee, the meaneft Genius growls deferv- 
** ing, and has a juft Demand for a Portion 
" of our Efteem- Devoid of Thee, the 
** Brighteft of our Kind lie loft and ufelefs, 
♦* and are but poorly diftinguiflied from 
*' the moft Defpicable and Bafe. When 
^^ we inhabited Forefts in common with 
*' Brutes, nor otherwife known from thern. 
" than by the Figure of our Species ; Thou 
** taughteft us to aflert the Sovereignty of our 
^' Nature^ and to affume that Empire, for 
** which Providence intended us. Thou- 
** fand s ofU tilities owe their Birth to Thee ; 
<* thoufandsof Elegancies, Pleafures, and 
" Joys, without which Life itfelf wbuldbe 
'* but an infipid PoiTeffion, 

" Wide 
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" Wide and extenfive is the Reach 
^ of thy Dominion. No Element is 
** there either fo violent or iojubtle So yields 
** trig or iojluggifoy as by the Powers of its 
** Nature to be fuperior to thy Direction, 
** Thou dreadeft not the fierce Impetuofity 
^ of Fire, but compelleft its Violence to 
*' be both obedient and ufeful. By it Thou 
" fofteneft theftubborn Tribe of Minerals, 
** fo as to be formed and moulded into 
** Shapes innumerable. Hence Weapons, 
** Armour, Coin ; and previous to thefe, 
** and other Thy PForks and Energies^ 
•* hence all thofe various Tools and Inftru- 
" mentSjV^hich empower Thee to proceed 
^ to farther Ends more excellent. Nor is 
'« the fubtle Air lefs obedient to Thy 
** Power, whether Thou willeft it to be a 
** Minifter to our Pleafure, or Utility. At 
" Thy Command itgiveth Birth to Sounds, 
'* which charm the Soul with all the Powers 
'* of Ha:rmony. Under thy Inftrudion it 
♦* moves the Ship o'er Seas, while that; 
«* yielding Element, where otherwife we 
. ^ P 4 " fink, 
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^' fink, even Water itfetf is by Thee 
** taught to bear US; the vaft Ocean to pro-? 
** mote that Intercoiirfe of Nations, which 
Ignorance would imagine it w?is deftined 
to intercept. To fay how thy Influence i& 
" feen on Earth, would be ,to teach 
♦* the meaneft, what he knows already^ 
♦* Suffice it but to mention FieMs of Arable 
^* and Pafture ; Lawn^ and Groves, and ' 
^ ' Gardens, and Plantations ; Cottages, Vil- 
^' lages,Caftles^ Towns; Palaces,Tejnples^ 
*' and fpacious Cities. 

'* Nor does thy Empire end in Subje5ii 
** thus in-animate. Its Power alfo extends 
*^ thro' the various Race of Animals, 
** who either patiently fubmit to become 
** thy Slaves, or are fure to findThee an ir- 
*^ refiftible Foe. The faithful Dog, the 
•* patient OTCjthe generous Horfe, and the 
" mighty Elephant, are content ajl to re-^ 
** ceive their Inftrudtions from Thee, and 
** readily to lend their natural InJiinSis or 
** Strength^ to perform thofeOfEces,which 
*^Mhy Occafions call for. If there be found 

!' ?tny 
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" any Species, which are ferviceabic whenr 
f * dead, Thott fuggefteft the Meaaa to in- 
** veftigate and take thenu If any be fo 
** favage, as to refufe being tamed ; or of 
*^ Natures fierce enough, to venture an At- 
<^ tick ; Thou teacheft us to fcorn their 
<* brutal Rage j to meet, repel, purfue^ and 
♦* conquer, 

*^ And fuch, O Art ! is thy amazing 
^ Influence, whenThou art employed only 
** on thefe inferior SubjeSisi on Natures In* 
*' animate^ or at beft Irrational. But when- 
<« e'er Thou choofeft a SubjeB more noble^ 
♦* and fetteft to the cultivating of Mind 
^ itfeif, then it is Thou becomeft truly ami- 
*' able and divine; the ever-flowing Source 
** of thofe fublimer Beauties, of which no 
• * SubjeSl but Mind alone is capable. Thefi 
^^ it is Thou art enabled to exhibittoMan- 
^* kind the admired Tribe of Poets and of 
'* Orators; the facred Train of Patriots and 
^* of Heroes ; the godlike Lift of Philofo- 
*' phers and Legiflators; the Forms of w>- 
^^ tuws mA equal Polities, vrhtrt private 

"Wei- 
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*^ Welfare is made the fame with public ; 
•* where Crowds themfelves prove dif- 
** interefted and brave, and Virtue is made 
•Va national and popular Charaderiflic, 

" Hail ! facred Source of all thefe 
'^Wonders ! 7/ijifeifinRTuGt me to praife 
*• Thee worthily, thro' whom whatever we 
*^ do, is done with Elegance and Beauty ; 
•' without whom, what we do, isever grace- 
*' lefs and deformed. — ^Venerable Power I 
^' By what Name fhall I addrefs Thee ? 
•* Shall I call thee Ornament of Mind ; 
*' or art Thou more truly Mind itfelf? — 
** It is Mind Thou art, moft perfed 
** Mind ; not rude, untaught, but fair and 
*' polifhed ; infuch Thou dwelleft, of fuch 
*^ Thou art the Form ; nor is it a Thing 
** more poffibleto feparateThee from fuch, 
** than it would be to feparate Thee from 
*' thy own Exiftence." ■ j - 

My good Friend was now arrived to a 
very exalted Pitch, and was purfuing his 
Panegyric with greatWarmtb and Fluency ; 

when 
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when we entered the Suburbs, our Walk 
being near finifhed. The People, as we 
went along, began to look at us with Sur- 
prize ; which I, who was lefs engaged, 
having leifure to obferve, thought it was 
proper to admonifli my Friend, that he 
fhould give over. He immediately ceafed 
reading ; put his Papers up ; and thanked 
me for flopping him at fo feafonable a 
Time* 

§ 6. What remainedof our Difcourfe 
pafled ofF with lefs Rapture, and was in- 
deed no more, than a kind of fhort Re- 
capitulation, 

He obferved to me, that our Inquiries 
had furniflied out an* Anfwer to four diflFe- 
rent Queftions. For thus, faid he, if it be 
alked us. What Art is ? We have to 

Anfwer, it is- an habitual Power in 

Many of becoming the Caufe offome EffeSt^ 
according to a Syjlem of various and 'well-* 
approved Precepts. If it be alked us. On 
what SubjeSi Art operates ? We can anfwer. 

On 
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On a contingent^ which is within the reach 
of the Human Powers to influence. If it be 
alkcd us, For what Reafm^for the fake of 
whttf Art operates ? We may teply. For 
the fake offome abfent Good^ relative to Hu^ 
man Life, and attainable by Man^ butfupe^ 
trior to his natural and uninJlruSied FacuU 
tifs. Laftly, if it be afked, Where it is the 
Operations of Art end? We may fay, 
Either infome Energy^ or injome Work. 

He added, That if he were not afraid of 
the Imputation of Pedantry^ be could b^ 
almoft tempted to fay, That we had been 
confidering Art, with refpe£t to thofc four 
Caufes, fo celebrated ^w^ among Profeflbrs 
itk the Schools. By thefc, upon Inquiry, I 
fouiifd that he meant certain Cau/esy called 
the "^Efficient, the f Material, thej Final^ 
and the | Formal. 

But 
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, Bar here, without farther explaining, 
he begged for the prefent that we might 
conclude, being fufficiently, as he faid, 
fatigued with the Length of what had 
paffed already. The Requeft was reafbn- 
able I could not but own, and thus ended 
our Converfation, ar^d foon after it our 
Walk. 



7he END. 
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A PISCOU R S E 

On MUSIC, PAINTING, 
and POETRY. 

C H A P. I. 

Introdudlion. — Pefign and Dlftribution of , 
the Whole. — Preparatipn for the following 
Chapters. 

AL L Arts have this in common, Ch. I. 
that they reJpeSi' Human Life. *-— >'~ 
Some contribute to its 'Necejji- 
tieSyZ.% Medicine and Agriculture; others 
to its Elegance^ as Mufic, Painting, and 
Poetry. 

Now, with refped to thefe two diffe- 
rent Species^ the necejfary Arts feem to have 
been prior in time j if it be probable, that 
E 3 Men 
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A DiscQURSE on MUSIC, 
Men confulted how to live and tofupport 
tbemfeheSy before they began to deliberate 
how to render Life agreeable. Nor is this 
indeed unconfirmed by FaiSi, there being 
naNationknownfobarbarous and ignorant^ 
as where the Rudiments of thefe necejjary 
Arts are not in fomc degree cultiv4te4. 
And hence poffibly they may appear to be 
the more excellent and worthy^ as having 
claim to a Preference, derived from thei?; 
Seniority. 

The Arts however of Elegance canaot 
te faid to want Pretenfions, if it be true, 
that Nature framed us for fomething mqre 
than mereExiJlence. Nay, farther*, if Well-- 
being be clearly preferable to JMercrbeing, 
and this without itl)ebuta thing cpntemptr 
ible, they may have reafQn perhaps tp 
afpire even to a Superiority.. But enough 
of this, to come to pur Pqrpofe. 



f^- 
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§ 2. The Defign of this Difcourfe is to Ch. I. 
treat of Music, Painting, andPoETRY; ^^ j~^ 
, to confider in what they agreCj and in 
what they differ \ and which upon the 

WHOLE, IS more EXCELLENT THAN THfc 
OTHER TWO. 

In entering upo,n this Inquiry, it is firft 
to he obferved, that the Mind is made 
confcious of the natural World and its Af- 
/feftions, and of other Minds and their 
AfFedions, by the feveral Organs of the 
Senfes [a). By xhtfame Organs^ thefe Arts 
exhibit to the Mind Imitations^ and imitate 
either Parts or AfFedions of this natural 

E 4 mrld, * 



{a) To explain fome future Obfervatioos, it will 
be proper here to remark, that the Mind from thefe 
Mater idls thus brought together ^ and from its own Ope-* 
rations on ihenij and in confequence of thenij bt comes 

fraught w/'/A Ideas and that many MiNDsyi 

fraught J by a fort ofCoMVhCT offtgniiig to each IpEA 
fome Sound to he its Mark ^r Symbol, were tht firft 
Inventors and Founders of Language. Sec 
Vol. IL Of Hermes f Lib. iii. cap. 3. 4. 
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A Discourse on MUSIC, 

Worlds or clfe the Paffions, Energies, and 
other Affeftions oi Minds. There is this 
DifFerence hov%^ever betwqen thefe Arts and 
Nature^ thatNaturepaflestotherercipienl: 
thro* ^//the Senfes; whereas thefe Arts ufp 
only two of them, that of Seeing and that 
of Hearing. And hence it is that thtfc?!-^ 
fible ObjeSis or Media^ thro' which [b] they 
imitate, can h^Juch only ^2.% thefe two Senfes 
^t framed capable of perceiving; and thefe 
Media are Motion ^ Sound t Colour^ and 
Figure. 

Paint- 



{b) To prevent Confufion it muft bq obfervpd, 
that in all thefe Arts there is a Difference between 
the ferjjible Medwy thro* which they imitate^ and the 
Suhje^is imitated. The fenCble Media, thro' which 
they imitate, mud be always relative to that Scnff^ 
py which the particular Art applies to the Mit:d ', but 
ihe Subjeft imitated may be /^r^i^'w to that Senfey ancf 
heyondike Pcwer of its Perception. Painting, for in- 
ftance, (as is (hewn in this Chapter) has no fenfthle 
MediOy thro' which it operates, except Colour and 
Figure:^ But as to Subjedh^ it may have Motions, 
Sounds, moral Affeftiohs arid Aflions; ncne of which 
are either Colour i or figures^ but which however are 
ell capable of being imitated thro* them. See Chapter 
the fqcond, Notes (i), (c), {d). 
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Painting, having the Eye, for its Or- Ch. I. 
^an^ cannot be conceived to imitate, ,but 
thro' the Media of vijible Objeds. And 
farther, its Mode of imitating being always 
mcthnlefsy there muft be fubtradled from 
thefe the Medium oi Motion. It remains 
then, that Colour and Figure are the only 
Media, thro' which Painting imitates. 

Music, paffing to the Mind thro' the 
Organ of the Ear\ can imitate oiily by 
Sounds and Motions. 

Poetry, having the Ear alfo for its 
Organ ^ as far as Words are confidered to be 
no more than mere Sounds^ can go no far- 
ther in Imitating, than may be performed 
by Sound and Motion. But then, as thefe 
its Sounds Jiand by ^ CompaSljcr the 'various 
Ideas ^ with which the Mind is jr aught ^ it is 
enabled by this means to imitate, as far as 

Lan'- 



• See Note (a) Page 55. 
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Ch. I. Zr^7;/^«<3f^^r^7^?fjf/>rf/}; and that it is evident 
^~^~^ will, in a manner, include all things. 

Now from hence may be fecn, how 
thefe Arts agree^ and how they differ. 

They i^reCy by being ^//Mimetic, 
or Imitative. 

They differ ^ as they imitate by different 
Media ; Painting by Figure and Colour \ 
Music, by aS^wW and Motioni Painting 
and Music, by Media which are Natural i 
Po E T R y , f or the greateft Part, by z,Medium^ 
which is Artificial (^). 



{c) A Figure painted, or a compoGtion of Mu- 
fical Sounds have always a natural Rdatkn to that^ 
of which they are intended to be the Refemklance. But 
a Defcription in Words has rarely any fuch natural 
Relation to the fever al Ideas ^ of which ihofe IVords are 
the Symbols. None therefore undcrftands the Defcrip-- 
tion^ but thofe whofpeak the Language. On the con- 
trary, Mulical and Pifikure-Imitations are intelUgiblg 
to all Men. 



N 
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§ 3. As to that Art, which upon the Ch* !> 
jvhole is moji excellent of the three ; it miLift be 
pbferved, that among thefe various Me4ta 
pf imitating, fome will naturally be morezx> 
curate, fome tefs\ fome will he/i imitate one 
Subject I fome, anPtbeff Again, ^mong 
the Number of SuhjeSls there will be natu- 
rally alfo a Difference, as to Merit and De- 
merit. There will be iomtfublime^ and 
fome/pTe;; iouiQ copious ^ and fome ^^r/; 
{onic pathetic J and others void of PqJJion \ 
ifonie formed to infiru6i^ and others not ca-- 
pableoiiX. 

Now, from thefe two Grcumftances ; 
that is to fay, from the Accuracy of the 
Imitation^ and the Merit of the Subje^ 
tmitatedy the Queftion concerning which 
Art is mojl excellent^ muft be tried and de- 
termined. 

This 



Why It IS faid that Poetry is not universally ^ but 
anlyfor the greater part artificial, fee below, Chapter 
the Third, where what Natural Force it has, is ex- 
amined and eflimated. 



/ 
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Ch. I. This however cannot be done, without 
'*'^^**^ a Detail of Particulars^ that fo there may 

be formed, on every part, juft and accurate 

Comparifons. 

To begin therefore with Painting. 



CHAP. 
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C HA P. IL 

On the SubjeSis which Painting imitates.—^ 
On the SubjeSfs which Mufic imitates. — . 
Comparifon of Mufic with Painting. 

THE FiTTEs^r Subjects for Ch. IL 
Painting, are all fuch Things, ^^""^ 
and Incidents, /zx are ^ peculiarly cha-* 
raBerifed by Figure and Colour. 

. Of this kind are the whole Mafs [a] of 
things inanimate and 'vegetable ; fuch as 
Flowers, Fruits^ Buildings, Landfkips — 
The various Tribes of ^;7/W/JP/g-r^r^^; fuch 

as fiirds, Beafts, Herds, Flocks The 

Motions and bounds peculiar to each Animal 
Species,when accompanied with Configura-- 
/ii?;^x, which are obviotisand remarkable[b)— 

The 



• * P. 57. 

(^i) The R,eafon is, that thefc things arc almoft 
ivholly known to us by theirs Colour and Figure. Bc- 
iides, they are as motionlefs, for the nioft part, in 
x^aiur€y as in the ImUation. 

[b) Instances of this kind are the Flying of 
Birds, the Galloping of Horfes, the Roaring of Lions, 
the Crowing of Cocks. And the Reafon is, that 

though 
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Ch. II. The Human Body in all its Appearances (as 

^^-^"^ Male, Female J Ydang; Old; Handfome, 

Ugly j) and in all its Attitudes^ (as Laying, 

Sitting, Standing, &c.y The Natural 

Sounds peculiar to the Human Species, (fuch 

asCry ing,Laughing^olk>wing,G^^. )(0"^ 

/ All Energies^ Papons j^ and Affe^iotis of the 

Soul^ .being in any degree mor^ interffe or 

Violent 



though to paint Motion dr Sotlild be mpdjJiUej yet thd 
Motions and Souhds htre n(l€nti6ned having an im^ 
mediate and natural Conne^ioff with a certain vlfthli 
Configuration of the Parts^ the Mind, from a 
Profpefl: of this Configuration ^ conceives infenfihly thai 
which ii concomitant ; and hence it is that, by a^fort of 
Fallacy, the Sounds and Motions appear to be 
painted alfo. On the contrary, not fo in fuch Mo* 
tionS} as the Swimming of many kinds of Fifli; or iil 
fuch Sounds, as the Pucring of a Cat; becaufe here is no 
{\xchfpecialConfigurationto be perceived. — Homer in his 
Shield defcribing the Pidlure o£a Bull feized by two 
Lions, fays of the Bull— o il [aocx^oc [ASfAVKtig £Ajt#Io— 
Heybellowingloudlyywasdrag^dalong. "Where Eu/iathius^ 
in commenting on this Bellowing, fays, dg iJjiA« tm 
XniAo^ii as he (the Bull) madernanifeji (in the Pifture) 
hy his Figure or Attitude. Euft. in J. 2. p. I2a4« 

{c) The vReafon is of the fame Icind, as that 
given in the Note immediately preceding ; and by 
the fame Rule, the Obfervatiorf muft be confined to 
naturdl Sounds only. In Language^ few of the Speakers- 
know the Configurations f which attend it. 
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malent than ordinary (^— — All, Anions Ch. H. 
and EverUs, whok Integrity or Whokntjs 
depends iqpon a /hert and felf* evident Suc- 
ceffionof lBicidents^(€*)'r— Or if the Suc- 
ceffion be extended, ^tnfuch ASiions at 
leaft, whofe fycidents^ are all along, during 
that Succeffion^fimtlar (/)— — All Adtions^ 
which being qualified a& abtfoe^o^^Vi thcm- 
felTes into a large Variety of Circumftances, 

con-- 



(d) The Rcafon is ftill of the fame kind, viz. 
from their ViGble EflFeias on the Body. They natu- 
rally produce either to the Countenance a particular 
RiAnefs or PaUnefi ; or a particular Modification of Ui 
MufcUs ; or elfe to the Limbic a particular Attitude, 
Now^ all thefe EfFc£ls ^t^folely referable to Colouh 
and Figure, the two grand fenfible Media, peculiar 
to Painting. See RaphaePs Cartoons of St. Paul at 
Athens i and of his ftriking the Sorcerer Elymas blind: 
Sec alfo the Crucifixion of Phlycraiesy and the Suffer- 
ings of the Co^ful Regulus^ both by Salvator Rofa. 

(e) For of necejfuy every Picture ie a Pun^um 
Tmpor is or In ST AH r. 

(f) Such, for inftance,- as a Storm at Sea.v whofe 
Incidents ofVifion may be nearly all included in foam* 
ing Waves, a dark Sky, Ships out of their erc£l 

Fofture, and Men hanging upon the ropes. 

Or as a Battl^e; which from Beginning to End pre- 
fents nothing elfe, than Blood, Fire, Smoak, and 
Diforder. Now fuch Evmts nnay be well' imitated 
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Ch. II. concurring all in the fame Point of Time [g): 
^""^~^ ' ■ All ASlions which are known^ and 
known univerfally^ rather than AiSiion^ 
newly invented or known but to few iji). 

ANjy 



allatence\ for how long foever they laft, they are but 
Repetttiom of thi fame^^-^-^^NiciaSj the Pai-hter, recom- 
mended mucfc the fame Subjefts, viz* a Sea-fight or a' 
Land-battle of Cavalry. His reafons too are much the 
fame with thofe mentioned in Note(f). He concludes^ 
with a Maxim, (little regarded by his Succeflbrs, how- 
ever important,)thattheSubjea itfe]f is as much aPart 
of the Painter's Aft, as the toet's Fable is a f'art of 
Poetry. See Demetrius Phal. p. 53. Edit. Ox. 

{g) For Painting is not bounded in Exten-^ 
stoN, as it is in Duration. Befides, it feems 
tfue in every Species of Compofttiorty that, as far a* 
Perplexity and Confufion may be avoided, and the 
Wkolemfi 6f the Piece may be preferved clear and In-' 
telligthle ; the more ample the Magn'itudey and the 
greater the ^^rzV/y, the greater alfo, in proportion, 
the Beauty and Perfe6lion. Noble inflances of this 
are the Pidures above-mentioned in Note (d). 
See Arijiot. Poet, cap. 7. *0 Si xa0' u^i^v (pUiv t» 
•BTf « j'/Aol^' Of ©^, di) ft£tf, &c. See alfo CharaSleri'- 
Jlicksy V. I. p. 143. and Bojfu^ B. 1. cap. 16. VAchille 
£ Homer e eflftgrand^ &c. 

(A) The Reafon is, that a Pifture being (as ha»^ 
been faid) but a Point or Injlant^ in a Story well 
known the Speftator's Memory \yill fupply the pre^ 
%iious ^nd i\it fubfequM. But this cannot be done^ 

wbere 
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And thus much as to the Subjeds of Ch. II. 
Painting. 

. § 2. In Music, the fittest Sa.B- 
jECTsoflMiTATioNareallfuch Things 

and 



when fuch Knoivledge is wanthig. Aad therefore it 
may be juftly queftioned, whether the moft cele- 
brated Subjefls, borrowed by Pamting from Hiftory, 
would have been any of them intelligible r^r^?' the 
Medium of Painting only^ fuppofing Hiitory to have 
been filent, and to have given no additianal Information. 

It maybe here added, that Horace, comformably 
to this Reafoning, recommends even .to Poetic Imita- 
tion a inown Story, before an unknown* 

Tuque 



Regius llhcum carmen deducis in aSfus, 
^am Ji prof err es ignotai, indidaque priiiius. 

jirt. Poet.v. ia8. 

And indeed as the being underftood to others, either 
Hearers or SpeSators, feems to be a common Requi-^ 
fiteto all Mimetic Arts whatever ; (for to thofe, who 
underftand them not, they are in fa£t no Mimetic 
Arts) it follows, that Perfpicuity muft be EJpntial to 
them all; and that no prudent Artifl would ncgleft, 
if it v/ere poflible, any juft Advantage to obtain this 
End. Naw there can be no Advantage greater, than 
the Notoriety of the Subje6i imitated* 

F 
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Ch. IL KndlN ciDEUTS, as are mojl eminently ''^cba" 
^^~^~^ raSlerife J 6y Mot lom ^W Sound. 

Motion may be either JIow or Jwtff, 
even or uneven^ broken or continuous^ ■■ ■■ 
Sound may be either yS/? or /(7«^, A/^i6 or 
low. Wherever therefore any of thefe Spc- 
^ cies of Motion or Sound may be found ia 
an eminent (not a moderate or /^^^j;?) degree^ 
there will be rooili for Musical Imi t a- 

TION. 

Thus, in the Natural or Inanimate 
Worlds Music may imifate the Glidings, 
Murmuring8,Toffing8,Roarings,andother 
Accidents of Water ^ as perceived in Foun- 
tains, Catarads, Rivers, Seas, Gf^. — The 
fame of Thunder— the fame of Winds, as 
well the ftormy as the gentle.— —In the 
Animal Worlds it may imitate the Voice of 
fome Animals, but chiejly that of fingiog 

Birds It may 2M0 faintly copy fome of 

their Motions. "•^In the Human Kindy it can 

alfo 

• P- 57- 
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alfo imitate fome Motions [t] and Sounds [k) ; Ch. IL 
and of Sounds thok tnoji perfeSlly^ which '^"^'^"^ 

are exprcffive of Grief divrd Anguijh(l). 

« 

And thus much as to the Subjefts, 
which Mufic imitates. 

§ 3. It remains then> that we compare 
tbefe two Arts together. And here in- 
deed, as to Mufical Imitation in general^ it 
muft be confefled that — as it can, from its 
Genius, imitate only Sounds and Motions— 
as there are not many Motions either in the 

Animal 



{%) As the Walk of the Giant Polypheme^ in the 
Paftoral of Acis and Galatea •--^'^^^See what ample Strides 
be takes^ &c. ^ 

{k) As the Shouti of a Multitude , in the Corona*^ 
tion Anthem of, Godfave the King, &c. 

(/) The Reafon is, that this Species of Mufical 
Imitation tnoft nearly approaches Nature. For Grief, 
in moft Animals, declares itfelf by Sounds, which are 
not unlike to long Notes in the Chromatic Syftem. 
Of this kind is. the Chorus of Baal*^ Priefts in 
the Oratorio of Deborah, Doleful Tidings, hew jr# 
wound, &c* 

F 2 
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Ch. 11. Animal ox in the Inanimate World, which 
are exclufively peculiar even Nto any Species 

and fcarcely any to an Individual as 

there are tio Natural ^OMnds^ which cha- 
raderife at lead lower than a Species (for 
the Natural Sounds oi Individuals are in 
every Species xhtfame^-^ — —-farther, as 
Mufic does but imperfeSlly imitate even 

thefe Sounds and Motions [m) On the 

contrary, as figures, Poftures of Figures, 
and Colours eharaderife not only every fen- 
fible Species^ but even every Individual^ and 
for the moft part alfo the various * Energies 

and PaJJions of every Individual and 

farther, as Painting is able, with the highefi 
Accuracy and Exa£lnefs^ to imitate all thefe 
Colours and Figures; and while Mufical 

Imita- 



[m) The Reafon is from the Dijftmilitude be- 
tween the Sounds and Motions oi Nature j and chofe 
of Mujic. Mufical Soundi are all produced from Even 
Vibration, moft Natural from Uneven ; Mufical Mo^ 
i'lons are chiefly Definite m their Meafure, moft 
Natural arc indefinite. 



* See Note {d) pfthis Chapter. 
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Imitation pretends at mojito no more, than Ch. 11. 
the railing of \At2i^Jim\lar^ itfelf afpires to ^ - "^ 
• raife Ideas the veryfame-^ — in a word, as 
Painting, in refped: of its Subje£lsy is equal 
to the nobleji Part of Imitation, the Imi-- 
fating regular JSlions confijling of a Whole 
and Parts \ and oifuch Imitation, Mufic is 

utterly incapable ^from all this it 

muft be confefled, that Musical Imita- 
tion IS GREATLY BELOW THAT OF 

Painting, and that at heji it is but an 
imperfed thing. 

As to the Efficacy therefore of Music, 
it muft be derived from another Source, 
which muft be left for the prefent, to be 
conOdered of hereafter *. 

There remains to be mentioned Imi- 
tation by Poetry. 

♦ Ch.VI. 

F 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. Ill/ 

On the SubjeSls which Poetry imitates^ but 
imitates only thro' natural Media^ or m^re 

Sounds Comparifon of Poetry in this 

Capacity ^firji with Paintings then with 
Mufic. 

Ch.III. T30ETIC Imitation includes every 
X thingin itf which is performed either by 
Picture-Imitation or Musical ; for 
its Materials are Words^ and Words are 
* Symbols by Compadl of all Ideas. 

Farther z^ Words, befide their being 
Symbols by Compact are alfo Sounds vari-^ 
oufly diftingui/hed by their Aptnefs to be 
rapidly or Jlowly pronounced, and by the 
yefpe(jtive Prevalence o{ Mutes ^ Liquids^ or 
Vowels in their Compofition ; it will follow 
thj^t, befide their CompaSl-Relation^ they 

will 



» Seimf[(i)Cbi^P-h 
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will have likewife a Natural Relation to all Ch.IlI. 
fuch Things, between which and them- 
felves there is any Natural Refembknce. 
Thus, for inftance^ there is Natural Kt^ 
femblance between all forts of harjh and 
grating Sounds. Thei;e is therefore (ex- 
clufive of its Signification) a NafuralKcl?^ 
tion between the Sound of a vile Hautboy, 
and of that Verfe in * Virgil^ 

Stridentimiferum/tipuld difperdereCarmen. 

or of that other in f Milton. 

Grate on their Scrannel Pipes of wretched 
Straii. 

SosiKohetwecn the fmoothjwift Gliding of 
a River, and of that Verfe in || Horace^ 



-at ille 



Lahitur, & labetur in omne volubilis ovum. 

And thus in part even P^^//V Imitation 

has its Foundation in Nature. But then 

F 4 this 



* Eel. 3. ver. 27- f In his Lycidas. 
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this Imitation goes not far: and taken 
without the Aftw^/;/^ derived to the Sounds 
from Compadfyh but little intelligible, how - 
ever perfeQ: and elaborate. ' 

§2. If therefore Voetry he compared 
with Paintin^}, in refped of this its 
merely Natural and Inartificial Refem- 

blance, it may be juftly faid that In as 

much ^^8 of this fort of Refemblancc, 
Poetry (like Mufic) has no other Sources, 
than thofe two of Sound and Motion— ^^ 
in as much as it often wants thefe Sources 
tbemfehes (for Numbers of Words neither 
kavcy nor can have any Refemblance to 
thofe IdeaSf of which they are the Sym^ 

bols) in as much as Natural Sounds 

and Motiohs, which Poetry thus imitates, 
are themfelves but * loofe and indefinite Ac-- 
cidents of thofe Subje6lsy to which they 
belong, and confequently do but loofely and 

indefinitely charaQerifc them laftly, in 

as much as Poetic Sounds and Motions do 

but 



♦ P. 67, 68. 
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hut faintly refemble thofe of Nature^whicl:\ Ch.III^ 
are tbemfehes confefled to be fo imperfeSi 

and vague^ From all this it will 

fo^ow (as it has already followed of Mufic) 
that -Poetic Imitation founded 

IN MERE NATURAL RESEMBLANCE IS 
MUCH INFERIOR TO THAT OF PaINT- 

ING, and at beji but very imperfeB. 

§ 3. As to the Preference, which fuch 
Poetic Imitation may claim before 
Musical, or Musical Imitation be- 
fpre THAT J the Merits on each Side may 
appear perhaps equal. They both fetch 
their Imitations from f Sound sind Motion. 
Now Music fe^ms to imitate Nature bet- 
ter as to Motion^ and Poetry as to Sound. 
The Reafon is, that in Motions {a) Mujic 

has 

+ P. 57- 

{a) Music has no lefs than five different Lengths 
of Notes in ordinary ufc, reckoning from the -Semi- 
brief to the Semi-quaver \ all which may be infi-* 

nitelj 
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QiJlL \i2lS 2i greater Variety \ and mSounds^xhok 
oi Poetry approach nearer to Nature {b). 

If therefore in Sound the one have the 
Preference, in Motion the otber^ and the 
Merit of Sound and Motion be fuppofed 
nearly f^ual ', it will follow, that the 
Merit OF the two Imitations 
WILL BE Nearly EQUAL ALSO. 



fdulycortf pounded^ even in any one Tinic, or Mea^ 

furcf Poetry, on the other hand, has but /uw. 

Lengths or ^antithsy z long Sy\hh\e7ind tl Jhori^ 
(which i^ its Half) and aU the Var'tny ofVerfe arifcs 
from fuch Feet and Metres, as thefe iwa Spfctes oi 
Syllables,' by being compounded^ can be made produce. 

(b\ Musical Sounds are produced by even 
Vibrations, w\\\zhfcarcely anyNaiuralSounds are 
pn t;he opn^rsiry, fffijrds are the VroduA olunevem 
Vibration, and fo zxe mojl Natural Sounds ■ '^ 
Add to thi&, that IFordsiTQ far iriore numerous^ than 
Jdt^tcal Sounds. So that Poetry, as to imitation by 
Soundy feems to exceed Mufic, not only in neamefs of 
JleJemtJanQi^jl)Ut i\€n\i Variety alfo. 



c H A p. 
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CHAP. IV. 

On the SubjeSis which Poetry imitates^ not 
hy mere Sounds or natural Mcdm^ but by 
Words fignificant; tbeSubjeBsattbefame 
time being fuch^ to which the Genius of each 
of the other two Arts is moft perfedly 
adapted — Its Comparifon in ihefe SubjeSis^ 
frjiwitb Paintings then with Mufic. 

THE Mimetic Art of Poetry has Ch IV* 
been hitherto confidered, as fetch- 
ing its Imitation from mere Natural Re- 
femblance. Ip this it has been fhewn 
much inferior to Paint iNG;, and nearly 
fqualXoyixi^iQ,^ 

It remains to be confidpre^i what ita 
Merits are, when it imitates not by mere 
Natural Sound, but by Sonndjignifcant ; 
hj Words, the compaB Symbols of all kinds 
pf Ideas. From hence depends its genuine 

Force. 
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Ch.IV. Force. And here, as it is able to find 
A-—/-*-^ Sounds exprefRve oi every Idea, fo is there 
no SubjeSl either of Pifture-Imitation, or 
Mufical, to which it does not afpire ; all 
Things and Incidents whatever being, in a 
manner, to be defcribed by \Vords. 

Whether therefore Poetry, in this 
its proper Sphere y be equal to the Imitation of 
the other two Arts, is the Queftion at pre- 
f^nt, which comes in order to be difcufled. 

Now as SubJeBs are injinite^ and the 
other two Arts are w/ equally adapted to 
imitate^//; it is prapofed, firft to compare 
Vqetry wiih them infuch Subjects, to 
which they are moft perfectly adapted. 

§ 2. To begin therefore with Paint- 
ing. A Subject, in which the Power 
of this Art may be moft fully exerted, 
(whether it be taken from the Inanimatey 
or the Animal y or the Moral World) muft 
be a Subject, which is principally and 
eminently cbaraSlerifed by certain Colours, 

Figures^ 
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Figures^ and Poftures of Figures wbofe Ch.IV. 

Comprebenfion depends not on a Succejion of 
Events I or at leaft^ if on a Succeffion^ on a 

Jhort andjelf-evident one which admits a 

large Variety offuch Circumftances^ as all 
concur in the fame individual Point of Time ^ 
and relate all to one principal ASiion. 

As to fuch a Subjed therefore In as 

much as Poetry is forced to pafs thro* 
the Medium of G?/?7/>^7(5?, while Painting 
applies immediately thrp* the Medium of 
Nature I the one being underftood to all, 
the other to the Speakers of a certain Lan- 
guage * only in as much as Natural 

Operations muft needs be more affedlijigf 
than Artifidial— — in as much as Painting 
helps our own rude Ideas by its own, which 
are confummate and wrought up to the Per- 
fection of Art ; while Poetry can raife no 
other [a] than what every Mind is furnilhed 

with 



* Note (f) p. 58. 

{fi) When we read in Milton of Eve, that 
Grace was in all her Stfpsy Heaven in her Eye^ 
In ev'ry Gejlure Dignity and Love ; 
' wc 
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Ch.IV. with before — in as much as Painting (hews 
^■^''^^■"*' all the minute and various concurrent Cir-- 
cumftances of the Event in the fame indivi- 
dual Point of Time, as they appear in 
Nature ; while Poetry is forced to want 
this . Circumftance of Intelligibility, by 
being ever obliged to enter into fome de- 
gree of 2)^/^/7— -—inasmuch as this Detail 
creates often ' the Dilemma of either be- 
coming tedious, to he clear \ or if not 

tedious^ then obfcure -laftly, in as much 

as all Imitations moxt fmilar, more imme^ 

diatCf 



wc have ^n Image not of that Eve, which MiltoiT 
conceived, but oi fuch an Eve only ^ as everyone, 
hy his own proper Genius, is able to reprefent, from 
reflefting on thofe Ideas, which he has annexed to 
thefe feveral Sounds. The greater Part, in the mean 
time, have never perhaps bellowed one accurate 
Thought upon what Grace, Heaven, Love, and Dignity 
mean ; or ever enriched the Mind with Ideas of 
Beauty, or diikcd- whence they are to be acquired, 
and by what Proportions they are conjiituied. On 
the contrary, when we view Eve as painted by an 
able Painter, we labour under no fuch Difficulty ; 
becaufe we have exhibited before us the better Con^ 
ceptions of an Artist, the genuine Ideas of perhaps » 
Titian or a Raphael, 
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diaie^ and liiore intelligihle, are jireferabte Ch.lV. 
to thofe which are /efs fo ; and for the ^''^" 
Reafons above, the Imitations of Poetry 
^re IckJlmiHar^ lefs immediate^ and lefs i«- 
telligible than thofe of Pdinting-^^^Yvom 

ALL THIS it will follow, that ^— IN ALL 

Subjects^ where Painting can 
fully exert itself, the imita- 
TIONS OF Painting are supfeRioit • 

TO THOSE OF PoETRV, AND CONSE- 
QUENTLY ' IN ALL SUCH Subjects 
THAT Painting has the Prefe * 

RENCE* 

§ 3* And now to compare Poetry 
witli Music, allowing to Mufic the lame 
Advantageofaw^/Z-^^tf^/^^Subjed, which 
has already been allowed to Painting in the 
Comparifonjuft preceding. 

What fuch a Subject is, has already 
been * defcribed. And as to Preference, it 

muft 

♦ SceCbup.ll. §2- 



1 
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ChlV. muft be confefled, that In as much as 

Musical Imitations, tho' Natural^ 
afpire not to raife the fame Ideas, but only 
Ideas ll^W/^r and analogous; while PoE tic 
Imitation, tho drtificiaU raifes Ideas 
the vcxjfame-^m as much as the Definite 
and Certain is ever preferable to \\it Indefi- 
nite and Uncertain-y and that more efpeci- 
ally in' Imitations^ where the principal 
{b) Delight is in recognizing the Thing 

imitating 



II P. 68, 69. 

{b) That there is an eminent Delight in this 
very Recognition ///^^,^abfl:ra£t from any thing 
pleafing in the Subje5i recognized^ is evident from 
hence— —that, in all the Mimetic Arts, we can be 
highly charmed with Imitaiiom^ at whofe Originals m 
Nature we are Jhocked and terrified. Such, for in- 
llance, as Dead Bodies, Wild Beads, and the like. 

The Caufe, affigned for this, feems to be of 
the following kind. We have a Joy, not only in 
the Sanity and FerftSlim^ but alfo in the jujl and na* 
tural Emrgies of pur {tvtvdl ^ LImhs znd Facultifs. 
And hence, among others, the Joy in Reasoning; 
as being the Energy of that principal Faculty ^ our In- 
TELLECT or UNDERSTANDING. This Joy ex- 
tends, not only to the Wife, but to the Multitude. 
For all Men have an Averfion to Ignorance and Error ^ 

and 
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hnitated-r-'M will follow from hence that — Ch.IV. 
EVEN IN Subjects the best adapted 
To Musical Imitation, the Imita- 
tion of Poetry WILL BE STILL MORE 
EXCELLENT. 



and iii fome degree, however moderate, are glad to 
learn and to inform themfelvcs. 

Hence therefore the Delight y arifing from thefe 
Imitations 'y as we' are enabled, in each of ihem, to 
exercife the Reasoning Faculty ; and, by com-- 
paring the CoPy with the Archetype in our Minds, to 
INFER that THIS is SUCH a thing; and, that, 
ANOTHER ; a Fa£i remarkable among Children, 
even in their firit and earlieft Days. 

To, Tf yoio ]U«HA£r<r9a*, (rujCA(pu7ov roiq avfljwVoic Ix 

|tx«/xiJ/tKWTaIok £r», xai roc; jutaGrVfK z:roi£trai J'ta 
H*EjtA»j(r£w? raf zD-jwra?* kJ to p^ai^fiw ror? fji^ifxritjicccrt 
TTXVixg, ^n(Ji.uov Si rirn to (TvixQxTvov Itt] tww i^yuv, 
A ^aj aula Au7rr/ju)j opufj^iv-, rijuiv rccg sr^ovscg ra? 

T3T«, OTi IXXV^XVilV « jl4o\oU ToTj (pi?^O^oPoH ^SifOV^ 

aAAa H; TOif ctAAoij 9/*3Jwf aAA gTr* pfap(^u xotvioi^a- 
<rtp o?uI«. Aia yoig rxro '^ocio>i<n toc; ukovcc; c^u-jIi;^ . 
QTi (rujtxSaiVfi S'£tfC8i/1af fActp^civBiv kx] o-jXXoyi^ta-^ xiy 
Ti £Kafov' aTov, or* Jt®^ Jxirw©^. Arid. Poet. c. 4. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

On the SuhjeBs which Poetry imitates by. 
Words fignijicanf'i being at the fame time 
Subjeds not adapted to the Genim of 
either of the other Arts — -The Nature of 
thofe Subjedls — The Abilities of Poetry 
to imitate them-^'-^Comparifon of Poetry 
in thefe Subjeds, frjl with Paintings 
then ^ith Mufc. 



Ch. V. ' I ^HE Mimetic Art of Poetry 

^ " ^ "'-^ X has now been confidered in two 
Views— Firft, as imitating by mere natural 
Media ; and in this it has been placed on a 
level with Music, but much inferior to 
Painting — — It has heen fmce con- 
fidered as imitating thro' Sounds fgni fie ant 
by CompaSl^ and that mfuch Subjeds re- 
fpedively, where Painting and Music 
have Xhtfullefi Power to exert themfelveia. 

Here 
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Here to Painting it has been held inferior^ Ch. V. 
but to Mufic it has been preferred^ ^ ^~^^ 

It remains to be eonfidered— — what 
other SubjeSls Poetry has left, to which the 
Genius of tlie other two Arts is lefs per^ 
feSlly adapted-^How far Poetry is able to 

imitate them and whether from the 

PerfeStion of its Imitation, and the Nature 
of the Subjects themfelves, it ought to be 
called no more than equal to its Sifter Arts ; 
or whether, on the whole, it fhould not 
rather be cdXXtd fuperior. 

§ 2. To begin, in the firft place> by 
comparing it with Painting. 

Tkis. SubjeSls of Poetry^ to which the ' 
Genius of Painting is not adapted^ are—-, 
all Aiftions, whofe {a) Whole is of fo 
G 2 lengthened 



{a) For a juft, and accurate Defcriptron of Wboh- 
nefs and Unity y fee Arifl. Poet. Ch. 7 & 8. and Bofu^ 
his bell Interpreter, in his Treatife on the Epic Poem. 
B. II. ch. 9i 10, II. 
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Ch. V. lengthened a. Duration, that no Point of . 
^^ "' ^ T^ime^ in any part of that Whole, can be 
gis^tijitfor Painting; neither in it3 Be^ 
ginningf which will teach what is Subfc- 
guent; nor in its EnJ^ which will teaclx 
what is Previous; nor in its Middle^ which 
will declare both the Previous and the Sub^ 

fequent'-', Alfo all Subjects fo framed, as 

to lay open the internal Conftitution of Man ^ 
and give us an Infight into [b) CharaSlers^ 
Manners^ Pajjions^ and Sentiments. 

The 



(^) For a Dcfcription of Character, fee be- 
low, Note (^/) of this Chapter. 

As for Manners, it may be fa Id in general, 
that a certain Syf.em of them makes a CharaHer ; and 
that as thefe Syftems, by being differently compounded^ 
make each a different Charadter, fo is it that one Man 
truly differs from another. 

Passions are obvious; Pity^ Fear^ ^nger^ Sec. 

Sentiments are difcoverable in all thofe 
Things, which are the proper Bufmefs and End of 
Speech or Discourse. The chief Branches of 
this End^xre to Jffert 2Lnd Prove; to Solve and Re-; 
fuU\ to exprefs or excite Poffions; to amplify In- 
cidents^ 
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The Merit of thefe Subjeds is obvious. Ch. V. 
They tnuft neceflarily of all be the moft 
affeSlingy the moft improving ; and fuch 
of which the Mind has ^tjirongeji Com-- 
prebenfion. 

For as to the affeSJing Part — if it be 
true, that all Events more or lefs offect us, 
a& the SubjeSlsj which they refpedt, are 
more or lefs nearly related to us ; then 
furely thofe Events muft needs be moji af- 
feSiing^ to wjiofc Subje^s we are of all the 
moJi intimately related. Now fuch is the 
Relation, which we bear to Mankind i and 
Men and Human Anions are the SubjecHis, 
here propofed for Imitation. 

G3 As 



cidents, and to diminijh them. It is in thefe 
things therefore, that we rnufl look for SenUmtnU 
See Ariji, Poet €• 19.— — sVi S\ xala Wv A»avoia» 
Tttura, o(ra utto t» Xoyu is? uraflacrxeuaff&^uAi. Mifi» 
i\ riruiVj to, t« aVoJ^iixyuvaci, x) to Xuiik, >^ to TO-a8n 
vsc^x^Hivd^nv^ kJ it* ^syiGo^, hJ tf-^jxocT^a. 
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Ch. V. As to Improvement — there can be none 
\r^ ' furely (to iWi?;? at leaft) fo great, as that 
which is derived from a juft and decent 
Reprefentation of Human Manners^ and 
Sentiments . For what can more contribute 
to give us that Ma/ier-Know/edge (c), with- 
out 



(O rNn0I 2ATTON. But farther, 
befides obtaining this moral Science from the Con* 
4emp lotion of Human Life ; an End common both ^o 
Epic, Tragic, and Comic Poetry ; there is a pecu- 
liar End to Tragedy^ that of eradicating the PafFions 
o{ Pity and Fear, "Ertf ?y r^o^yuiSlx jixi)u.u(rK isr^u^i^^ 

T&jv Toi8T(Wv STa^niAxTUiU Kocioc^cTiV, Arid. Poct. C. 6. 
Tragedy is the Imitation of an ASiion important and 
ferfeSf^ thro*' Pity and Fear working the Purga* 

TiON OF SUCH-LIKE PASSIONS. 

There are none, it is evident, fo devoid of thefi? 
two Pajficn^y as thofc perpetually converfant\ where 
i\iQ Occafions oi them are mo^ frequent \ fuch, for 
ihftance, as the Military Men, tHe Profeflbrs of 
Medici>^e^ Chirurgrry^ and the like. Their Minds, 
by »his Intercourfe, become as it were callous 5 gain- 
ing an 'Apathy by Experience^ which no Theory caii 
pver teach theriit . * . , 

^'■■^ /■'■■■ ■"■ ■' Now 
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out which, all other Knowledge will prove Ch. V. 
of little or no Utility ? ^""^ ' 

G 4 As 



• Now that, which is wrought in thefe Men by 
the real Difajiers of Life^ may be fuppofed wrought 
in others by the FiSiiom of Tragedy ; yet with this 
happy Circumftance in favour of Tragedy, that, 
"without the Difafters being nal^ it can obtain the 
fame End. 

It muft however,' for all this, be confeflcd, that 
an Effcft of this kind cannot reafonably be expcdcd, 
except among Nations, like the Athenians of old, 
who lived in a perpetual Attendance upon thefe 
Theatrical Reprefentations. For it is not ?i Jingle or 
cccafioval Application to thefe PafSons, but a comjiant 
and uninterruptedfhy which alone they may be leflened 
or removed. 

It would be improper to conclude this Note, 
without obferving, that the Philofopher in this 
place by i^iTY means not Philanthropy, Na^ 
sural Affe^ion^ a Readme fi to relieve others in their 
Calamities and Dijirefs ; but, by Pity^ he means that 
Senseless Effeminate Consternation, 
%vbichfiizes weak Minds ^ on the fudden ProJpeSi of any 
thing difajirous \ which, in its more violent Effedts, 
IS feen in ShriekingSy Swoonings^ &c. a Pa (lion, fo far 
from laudable, or from operating to the Good of 
others, that it is certain to deprive the Party, who 
labours under its Influence, pf all Capacity to do the 
ieafl good Office. 
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Ch. V. As to our Cowprehenjion ^ there is no- 

^""^^ ' thing certainly, of which we have (ojlrong 
Ideas, as of that which happens in the 
Moral or Human World. For as to the 
Internal Part^ or ASlive Principle of the 
Fegef6iilf'^wckno\\ it but ohfcurelyy becaufe 
there we can difcover neither PaJJion^ nor 
Senfatiotu In the Animal World indeed 
this Principle is more feen, and that from 
the Pnjjions and Se?jJations which there de- 
clare themfelves Yet all ftill refts upon the 
mere Evidence of Scnfey upon the Force 
only of exUfnaldiwA unnjijled Experience. 
But in the Moral ox Human World, as we 
have a Medium of K?tow ledge far morp 
accurate than this ; fo from hence it is, 
that we can comprehend accordingly. 

With regard therefore to the various 
Even's which happen lere^ and the various 
Caiijes^ by which they are produced — ^r— 
' in otherWorclSjOfallCharaders, Manners, 
Human Paffions, and Sentiments; befides 
the iividence oiSenje^ we have the higbefi 
' Evidence 
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Evidence additional^ in halving ,an exprefs Ch. V. 
Conjcioufnejs of fomething^/w/Zj^r within ; 
of fomething homogeneous in the Receffes of 
our own Minds\ in that, which conftitutes 
to each of us bis true and real Self. 

These therefore being the Subjects, wf 
adapted to the Genius ofPaintir^g, it comes 
next to be confidered, how far Poetry can 
imitate them. 

And here, that it has Abilities clearly 
equals cannot be doubted ; as it Jias that 
for the Medium of its Imitation, through 
which Nature declares herfelf in \}[\zfame^ 
Subjedis. For the Sentiments m real Life 
are only known by Men's * Difcourff. 
And the CharaSlers^ Manners^ and Pajjions 
of Men being the Prompters to what they 
fay ; it muft needs follow, that their Dif- 
courfe will be a conjlant Specimen of thofe 
CbaraSlerSy Manners^ and Pajjions. 

Format 






• p. 84,' mte (b). 



1 
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(Clh. V. * Format entm Nature prius nos intus ad 

omnctn 
Fortunarum hab%tum\juvat^ aut impellit ad 

iram : 
Poji efFert Animi Motus, Interprete 

Lingua, 

Not only therefore Language is an ade^ 
. quate Medium of Imitation, but in Senti- 
ments it is the only Medium j and in Man-- 
ners and Pajjiom there is no other, which 
can exhibit them to us after that clear^ 
precife^ and definite Way, as they in Nature 
ftand allotted to the various forts of Men, 
and are found to conftitute thcfeveral Cha-- 
racers of each [a). 

§ 3. 

• Hor. de Arte Poet. verf. 108. 

(djt iT^is true indeed that (befides what is done 
by Poetry) there is fome Idea of Chara£ier^ which 
even Painting can communicate. Thus there is no 
doubt, but that fuch a Countenance may be found by 
Painters for /Emas, as would convey upon view a 

mild^ 
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* 

§ 3. To compare therefore Poetry^ in Ch. V. 
thefe SubjeSfs^ with Paint mg — In as much ^— 'V*^ 
as no Subjefts of Painting are * wholly fu^ 

perior 



* P-S7.58- .7S»76. 

rnlld^ humane^ and yet a brave Difpofition. But 
then this Idea would be vague and gemraL It would 
be concluded, only in the grofs, that the Hero was 
Qood. As to that Syftem of Qualities peculiar to 
Mneai only, and which alone properly conjiitutes his 
true and real Chara£ier^ this would ftill remain a 
Secret, and be no way difcoverable. For how de- 
duce it from the mere Lineaments of a Countenance ? 
Or, if It were deducible, how few Speftators would 
there be found fo fagacious ? It is here, therefore, 
that Recourfe mud be had, not to Paintings but to 
Poetry, So accurate a Conception of Charafter can 
be gathered only from a Succejpon ofvarioui, and yet 
conjijient Anions ; a Succeffion, enabling us to conjee^ 
ture, what the Perfon of the Drama will do in the 
future, from what already he has done in the^^. 
Now to fuch an Imitation, Poetry only is egual^ 
becaufe it is not bounded^ like Painting, to Jhort, and, 
as it were, injlant Events, but may imitate Subjefts 
of any Duration whatever. See Artji, Poet. cap. 6. 
*'£fi Ji uflo^ /aJw to Totaroi/, i SriKQi rnv zr^oai^to'iv 
iiroXci TK WiVy h Oif mh. efi inXop, u zr^ooi^gtiTai n 
(pivyu Xiyuv. See alfo the ingenious and learned 
JBoJiiy Book 4. ch. 4, 
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Ch. V. ferior to Poetry; while the Subjeds, here 
dcfcribed, far exceed the Power of Paint- 
ing in as much as they are of ^// Sub- 
jects the moll f aff'eBing^ and imtroving^ 
and fuch of which we have ihtjlrongeji 

Comprebenfion further, in as much as 

Poetry can moJl\accurately imitate them— 
in as much as, befides all Imitation, there* 
is a Charm in Poetry, arifing from its very 
JSumbers {e) ^ whereas Painting has Pre- 
tence 



t P. 85, bfc. 

{e) That there is a Charm iij Poetry^ arifing 
from its Numbers only, may be made evident from 
%\\c five or ^ix firft Lines of the Parodife LoJi\ where, 
without any Pomp of Phrafe, Sublimity of Senti- 
ment, or the leaj\ Degree of Imitation y every Reader 
muft find himfelf to be fenfibly delighted ; and that, 
only from the graceful and Cmple Cadence of the 
Numbers^ and that artful Variation of the Ca/ura or 
Paufcy fo eflential to the Harmony of every good 
Poem. 

An Englijh Heroic Ytxk confifts of ten Semipeds^ 
or Half-feet. Now in the Lines above-pientioned 

the 
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tence to no Charm, except that of Imita- Ch, V. 

tion only laftly, (which will foon be ^ ^" "' 

* fliewn) in as much as Poetry is able to 
ajfociate Muficj as a moft powerful Ally ; 
of which Affiftance, Painting is utterly in- 
capable— —From ALL THIS it may be 

fairly concluded, that Poetry /i«(?^ 

onfy Equals but that it is infaSi far Su- 
perior ToiTs Sister Art OF Paint- 
ing. 

§ 4. But if it exceed 'Painting in Suh-. 
je£ls^ to which Painting is not adapted ^ no 
doubt will it exceed Music in SubjeSls to 

Mufic 



* Chap. VI. 

the Paufes are varied upon different Semipeds in the 
Order, which follows ; as may be feen by any, who 
will be at the Pains to examine. 

P A R A D I S E L O S T, B. I. 



Verfe n 

5 

— tJ 



^has its Paufe^ 
fall upon 



^Semipedy 

6 

6 

- 5 
3 

4 



1 
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Ch. V. Mufic not adapted. For here it has been 
* preferred^ even in thofe Subjedts, which 
have been held adapted the beji of all. 

§ 5. Poetry is therefore, on the 

WHOLE MtJCH superior TO EITHER OF 

THE OTHER MiMETic Arts ; it having 
been Jbewn to be equally excellent in the 
f Accuracy of its Imitation; andto 
imitate SuBjECTS^vmicn far surpass,, 
AS WELL in J Utility, as in || Dig- 

«ITY. 



* Ch.lV. §3. t P. 89. tF^S6. 

D See "p. 83, 84. and p. 64, Notd (g). See alfo 
p. 59- 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 

On Mufic confidered not as an Imitation^ hut 
as deriving its Efficacy from another 

Source. On its joint Operation by this 

means with Poetry.^-'''''^An ObjeSlion to 
MuJicfolved.—^The Advantage arijing to 
ity as well as to Poetry^ from tbeir being 
united.— ^—Conclujion. 

IN the above Difcourfe, Music has Ch.VL 
been mentioned as an * Ally to Poetry. ^-'"*'''**^ 
It has alfo been faid to derive its f Efficacy . 
from another Source^ than Imitation. * It 
remains, therefore, that thefe things be ex- 
plained. 

Now, in order to this, it is firft to be 
obferved, that there are various AffeBions^ 
which may be raifed by the Power of 

Mujic. 



• P. 93* t P- 6p, 



1 
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Ch.VI. Mufic. There are Sounds to make us 
chearjul^ ox fad \ martial^ or tender \ and 
fo of almoft every other AfFedion, which 
we feeK 

It is alfo further obfervable, that there 
is a reciprocal Operation between our Af^ 
feclions^ and our Ideas ; fo that, by a fort 
oi natural Sympathy^ certain Z/(fj^ necefla- 
rily tend to raife in us certain Affections ; 
' and thofe Affections ^ , by a fort of Counter- 
Operation, to raife tYitfame Ideas. Thus 
Ideas derived from Funerals, Tortures, 
Murders, and the like, naturally generate 
the AfFe<aion oi Melancholy. And when, 
by any Phyjical Caujes^ that Affedtion hap- 
pens to prevail, it as naturally generates the 
fame doleful Ideas. 

And hence it is,^ that Ideas^ derived 
from external Caufes, have at different 
times, upon the fame Perfon, fo different 
an EfFe£t. If they happen to fuit the 
AflFedions, which prevail within^ then is 
their Imprefrxon^^72';2/?'/5/^,andtheir EfFed 

mofi 
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moftlajiing. If the contrary be true, thea Ch.VL 
is the Effed contrary. Thus, for inftance, '^ '"■"'- 
a Funeral will much more affed: the fame 
Man, if he fee it when melancholy, thaa 
if he fee it when chearful. 

Now this ^eing pretnifed, it will fol- 
low, that whatever happens to be the 
AffeSfion or Difpofition of Mind, which • 
ought naturally to refult from the Genius 
of any Poem^ the fame probably it will be 
in the Power of fome Species of Mufc to 
excite. But whenever ihcprbper j^ffeSiion 
prevails, it has been allowed that then all 
imdreJIckas ^derived from external Caufes, 
make the mo/i fenfible ImpreJJion. The 
Id^as therefore of Poetry muft needs make 
the moft fenfible Impreffion, when the 
[a) Affedlions, peculiar to them, are al- 
ready 



{a) QuiNTiLiAN elegantly, and exaflly appoGte 

10 this Ueafoning, fays of Alufic ^^Namque ^ 

veu fcsf modulatione grandia elate, jucunda duUihr^ 

modsrata 

H 
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Ch.VI, ready excited by the Mufic, For here a 
'■"•^^"*^ double Force is made co-operate to one "End. 
A Poet, thus ajfijiedy finds not an Audience 
in a Temper, averfe to the Genius of his 
Poem, or perhaps at beft under a cool In- 
difference^, but by the Preludes, the Sym- 
phonies, and concurrent Operation of the 
Mufic in all its Parts, rouzed into tkofe 
very jiffeSiions^ which he would moft 
defire. 

An Audience, fo difpofed, not only emr 
brace with Pleafure the Ideas of the Poet, 
when exhibited j but, in a manner, even 
anticipate them in their feveral Imagina- 
tions. TheSuperftitious have not a more 
previous Tendency to be frightened at the 
fight of Speflres, or a Lover to fall into ^ 
E aptures at the fight of his Miftrefs ; than 
a Mind, thus tempered by the Power of 

Mufic, 



moderdta hnlter canity totdque arte confentit cum et)- 
ram, qua dicuntur, AffecTibus. Inft. Orator. 1. i. 
tap. 10. 
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Mufic, to enjoy all Ideas, which are fuitablc Ch. VI* 
to that Temper. 

And hence the genuine Charm of 
Mulic, and the Wonders which it works, 
thro' its great Profeflbrs [b). A Power, 
which confifts not in Imitations, and the 
raifing Ideas\ but in the raifing AffeSiions, 
to which Ideas may correfpond. There 
are few to be found fo infenfible, I may 
even fay fo inhumane, as when good 

POETR/ IS JUSTLY SET TO MuSIC, 

not in fome degree to feel the Force qf 
h amiable an Union. But to the'Mufes 
Friends it is a force irrej/lible^ and pene- 
■ ' Hi trates 



{b) Such, above all, is George Frederick Handel \ 
Whofe Genius, having been cultivated by continued 
Exercife, and being itfelf far the fublimeft and moft 
uprv<;rfal now known, has juftly placed him with* 
out an Equal, or a Second. This traufient Tefti- 
mony could not be denied fo excellent an Artift, 
from whom this Treatife has borrowed fuch eminent 
Examples, to juftify its A flertions in what it has of- 
ferred concerning Mufic. 
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Ch.VI. trates into the deepeft Recefles of the 
Soul. 



' ■■ ♦ Pe£fuf inaniter angit^ 
Irritate mulcetyfalfis terroribus implet. 

§ 2. Now this is that Source y from 
whence Mufic was f faid formerly to de^ 
rive itsgreateji Efficacy. And here indeed, 
not in [c) Imitation, ought it to be chiefly 
cultivated. On this account alfo it has 
been called a % po'uoerfiil Ally to Poetry. 
And farther, it is by the help of this "Rea- 
foning, that the ObjeBion is folved, which 
is raifed againft the Singing of Poetry (as, 
in Opera's, Oratorio's, &c.) from the want 

of 



* Horat. Epift. 1. 1. 2. vcrf, atii. 

, {c) For the narrow Extent and link Efficacy of 
MusiCi confidcred as a Mimetic or Imitative 
JIrt, fee Ch. n. 5 3. 

4 
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oi Prcbability and Refemblance to Nature. Ch.VI* 
To one indeed, who has no raufical Ear, 
this Objedion may have Weight*. It may- 
even perplex a Lover of Mufic, if it hap- 
pen to furprife him in his Hours of In- 
difference. But when he is feeling the 
Charni of Poetry fo accompanied^ \tl him 
be angry (if he can) with that, which 
ferves only to intereft him more feelingly 
in the Subjed:, and fupport him in a 
Jironger and more earneji Attention ; which 
enforces, by its Aid, the feveral Ideas pf 
the PQ?m, and gives them to his Imagi- 
nation with unufual Strength and Gran- 
deur. He cannot furely but confefs, that 
he is a Gainer in the Exchange^ when 
he barters the want of a fmglc Proba- 
bility, that of Pronunciation (a thing 
merelyarbitraryand every where different) 
for a 7ioble Heightening ofAffeSliom which 
are ftritable t9 the Occafion, and enable him 
\ to enter into the Subjed with double Eiiergy 
and Enjoyment. 

Hi § %. 
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Ch.VI. § 3. From what has been faid it is 
^•''^^"^ evident^ that thefe two Arts can never be 
fo powerful ^//^Z^', as when . they are pro- 
perly united. For Poetry^ when alone, 
muft be neceflarily forced to wajle many 
of its richeft Ideas ^ in the mere raifing of 
AflFe<9:ions, when, to have been properly 
r^liflied, it fhould have found thofe Af- 
fedions in their higheft Energy. And 
Mujic^ when alone, can only raife Affec-- 
tionsj which foon lan^uijh and decay ^ if 
not maintained and fed by the nutritive 
Images of Poetry. Yet muft it be re- 
membered, in this Union, that Poetry ever 
have the Precedence j its * Utility^ as well 
fis Dignity^ being by far thp n^ore con- 
' iiderable. 

§ 4. And thus much, for the prefent, 
^8 to t Music, Painting, and Poetry, 

the 



* Ch. V. § 2. p. 83., 
tP. 55- 
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the Circumftances, in which they agree^ Ch. VL 
aud in which they differ ; and the Pre- 
ference, DUE TO ONE OF THEM ABOVE 
THE OTHER TWO. 



7bt END. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
A DIALOGUE. 

PART THE First. 

I 

J. H. tp F. S. 

NATURE feems to treat Man, Parti, 
as a painter would his difciple, 
to whom he commits the out- 
lines of a Figure lightly fketched, which 
the Scholar for himfelf is to colour and 
complete. Thus from Nature we derive 
Senfes, and Paflions, and an Intelled, 
which each of \xsfor himfelf has to model 
into a Character. And hence (the reverfc 

of 
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of every Species befide) Human Characters 
alone are infinitely various; as various in- 
deed>«as ther^ are Individuals to form 
them. Hence too, the great Diverfity of 
Syftems, and of Doftrinep, refpeding the 
Laws and Rules, and Conduft pf Humani 
Life. 

lT,is in the Hiftory of thefe, my Friend, 
you have fo fuccefsfuUy employed yourfelf. 
You have been ftudious to know, not fo 
much what Greeks^ Romans^ or Barbarians 
have done\ as what they have reajon'edy and 
what they have taught. Not an Epicure 
has more Joy in t^e IVTemory of a deli- 
cious Banquet, than I feel in recoUedine;, 
what we have difcourfed on thefe Sub- 
jeds. 

And here you cannot forget (for we 
were both unanimous) the Contempt, in 
which we held thofe fuperficial Cenfurer^, 
who profefs to refute, what they -want 
^ even Capacities to comprehend. Upon the 
Faith of their own Boafting (could that be 

' credited) 
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credited) Sentiments are expofed, Opinions Part L 
demoli(hed> and the whole Wifdora of 
Antiquity lies vanquiflied at their Feet. 
Like Opera Heroes, upon their own Stage, 
they can with eafe difpatch a Lion, or dif- 
comfil a whole Legion. But alas ! were 
they to encounter, not the Shadow, but 
the Subflance, what think you would be 
the Event then ? — Little better, I fear, than 
was the Fortune of poor Priam^ when the 
feeble Old Man durft attack the Youthful 
Pyrrhus. 

* Telum imbellejine iBu - 

Conjecit\ naiico quadprotenus cere repulfum. 
. Etfummo Cly peine quicquam umbonepependit. 

Among the many long exploded and 
obfolcte Syftems, there was one, you may 
remember, for which I profefled a great 
Efteeni. Not in the leaft degree con- 
vincexi by all \ had heard againft it, I 

- durft 



* Mneid, !• a. verf. '544. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
durft venture to affirm, that no Syftem 
was more plaufibk i that grant but its 
Principles^ and the reji followed ofcourfe ; 
that none approached nearer to the Per- 
feSiion of our own Religion, as I could 
prove, were there occafion, by Authority 
not to be controverted. As you, I knew, 
were the Favourer of an Hypothefis fome- 
what t different ; fo 1 attempted to fup- 
jport my own, by reciting you a certain 
Dialogue. Not fucceeding however fo 
happily in the Recolledtion, as I could 
wifli, I have fince endeavoured to tran- 
fcribe^ what at that time I would have re- 
hearfed. The refult of my Labour is the 
following Narrative, which I commit with 
Confidence to your Friendfiiip and Can- 
dour, 

§ 2* It was at a time, when a certain 
Friend, whom I highly value, was my 
Gueft. We had been fitting together, 

enter- 



f Viz. the Platonic. 
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entertaining ourfelves with Shake/pear. Parti; 
Among many of his Charaders, we had 
looked into that of Woolfey* How foon, 
fays my Friend, does the Cardinal in Dif- 
grace abjure that Happinefs, which he was 
lately fo fond of? Scarcely out of Office, 
but he begins to exclaim 

^ Fain Pomp andGlory of the World! I hate ye. 

So true is it, that our Sentiments ever vary 
with tjie Seafon ; and that in Adverfity we 
are of one Mind, in Profperityj of another. 
As for his mean Opinion, faid I, of 
Human Happinefs, it is a Truth, which 
fmallRefleaion might have taughthim long 
before. 'There feems little need of Diftrefs 
to inform us of this. . I rather commend 
the feeming Wifdom of that f Eaftern Mo- 
narch, who in the Affluence of Profperity, 
when he was proving every Pleafure, was 
yet fo TenGble of their Emptinefs, their In- 
fufficiency to make him happy, that he 

pro- 



* Shakespear'j Hefir^ the Eighth. 
t Tufu Difp. V. ;• 
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proclaimed a Reward to the Man, who 
ihould invent a new Delight The Re- 
wvd indeed was proclaimed, but the De- 
light was not to be found. If by- 
Delight, faid he, you mean fome Good ; 
fometbing conducive to real Happinefs\ it 
might have been found perhaps, and yet 
pot hit the Monarch's Fancy. 
Is that, faid I, poffible ? It is poffible, 
replied he, tho' it had been the Sovereign 

Gooditfelf' -And indeed what wonder ? 

Is it pbrobable that fuch a Mortal, as an 
Eaftern Monarch; fuch a pampered, flat^ 
tered, idle Mortal ; fhould have Attention, 
or Capacity to a Subject fo delicate ? A 
SubjeS, enough to exercife the Subtleft 
and moft Acute ? . 

What then is it you efteem, faid I, the 
Sovereign Good to be ? It fhould feem, by 
your Reprefentatioji, to be fomething very 
uncommon. Alk me not the Queftion, 
faid he, you know not where it will carry 
us. Its general Idea indeed is eafy and 
plain ; but the Detail of Particulars is 

perplexed 
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perplexed and long— ^ — Paffions> and Opl- Part L 
nions for ever thwart us — a Paradox 
appears i^i almbft every Advance. Befides, 
did our Inquiries fucceed ever fo happily, 
tht "very SubjeSl ttfelfis always enough to 
give me Pain. That, replied I, feems 
a Paradox indeed. It is not, faid he, 

from any Prejudice, w^hich I have con- 
ceived againft it'; for to Man I efteem it 
the nobleft in the World. Nor is it for 
being a Subjefl:, to v^hich my Genius doea 
not lead me ; for no Subjedt at all times 
has more employed my Attention. But 
the Truth is, I can fcarce ever think on it 
but an unlucky .Story ftill occurs to my 
Miiid. 'V A certain Star-gazer, with his 
" T^lefcope was once viewing' the Moon ; ^ 
** and defcribing her Seas, her Mountains^ 
** and her Territories. Says a Glown to 
** his Companion, Let him fpy what he 
*^ pleafes ; we are as near to the Moon^ as 
«* he and all bis Brethrefi.^^ So fares it 
alas ! with thefe, our moral Speculations. 
Pradtice too often creeps^ where Theory 
zzxifoar. The Philofopher proves as weak^ 
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Part I. as thofe, whom he mojl contemns. A morti- 
A-^/^^^ fying Thought lo fuch as well attend it. 
Too mortifying, replied I, to be 
long dwelt on. Give us rather your ge- 
neral Idea of the Sovereign Good. This is 
eafy from your own Account, however in- 
tricate the Detail. 

. Thus then, faid he, firice you aire fa 
urgent, it is thus that I conceive it. The 
Sovereign Good is that, the Pos- 

' SESSION OF WHICHRENDERSUsHaPPY^ 

/ 

And how, faid I, do we poffefs it i 
Is it Senfual^ or InteUeSual ? There 

you are entering, faid he, upon the Detail. 
This is beyond your Queftion. . Not 

""a fmall Advance, faid I, to indulge poor 
Curiofity? Will you raife meaThirft, and 
be fo cruel not to alky it ? It is not, 

Replied he, of my raifing, but your own. 
Befides I am not certain, fhould I attempt 
io proceed, whether you will admit fuch 
Authorities^ as it is poflible I may vouch* 
That, faid I, muft be (determined 
by their Weight, and Charad^r. Sup- 

2 pofe. 
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pofe, faid he, it fliould be Mankind ; Part L 
the w/iole Human Race. Would you not '"''^^■*^ 
think it fomething ftrange, to feek of thofe v 
concerning Good, who purfue it a thou-^ 
fand JVaySy and rfaany of them contra-^ 
diBory ? I corifefs; faid I, it feems fo. 

And yet, continued he^ were there 
k Point, in which fuch Dijfentients evef- 
agreed^ this Agreement would be ho mean 
Argument in favour of its Truth and Jufi^ 
he/s. : But where, replied 1, is this 

Agreement to be found ? , 

He anfwered me by alking, What if 
it (hould appear, that there were certain 
Origin alChar ACTERisTics andPre- 
ConCeptions of Good, which were Na- 
tural,Uniform andCommon to all 
Men } whic/i al/ recognized in their various' 
Purfuits.\ and that the Difference lay only 

IN THE applying THEM TO pARTl CU- 

i-ARs ? > This requires, faid I, to be 

illuftrated. As if, continued he, a 

Company oi Travellers, in fome wide 
Forfft, were all intending for cfne City, 
- ^ I 2 but 
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Part I. l^^t c^ch by a Route peculiar to l^Imfelf. 

^^ ^ ^* The Roads indeed would be various, and 
many perhaps/^//d' ; but all who travelled, 
would have one End in view. . It is 

evident, fald I, they would. So fares 

it then, added he, with Mankind in pur- 
fuit of Goo J. The Ways indeed are Many^ 
but what they feek is One. 

For inftance : Did you ever hear of 
any, who in purfuit of their Good^ were 
for living the Life of a Bird, an Infed:, or 
a Fifh ? ^ None. And why not ? 

It would be inconfiftent, anfwered I, 
with fheir Nature. You fee then, 

faid he, they all agree in this — —that what 
,they purfue, ought to be confjient^ and 
agreeable to their proper Nature. So 

ought it, faid I, undoubtedly. If fo, 

continued he, one Pr^c-^conception is dif- 
covered, which \% common to Good in gene- 

ral--^ It is, that all Good isfoppofedjbmer 

thi?2g agreeable to Nature. This in- 

deed, replied f, feems to be agreed on all 
hands. 

6 ^ But 
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Bar again, fald he, — ^— Is there a Man Part L 
icarcely to be found of a Teraper fo truly 
rtortified, as to acquiefce in the loweji^ and ^ ' 
Jhortejl Necejf dries of Life ? Who aims not, 
if he be able,* at fbrnethingy^rM^r, feme- 
tiling better ? I replied , Scarcely one. 

Do not Multitudes purfue, faid he, 
infinite Objects of Defire, acTcnowledged', 
every one of them, to be in no refpedt ' 

l^eceffaries ? \ — Exqiii fi te Viands, dell- 

ciousWineSjfplendid Apparel, curiousGar- 
dens; magnificent Apartments adornedwith 
Pictures and Sculpture ; Mufic and Poetry, 
and the whole Tribe of Elegant Arts? 

It is evident, faid I. If it be, 

continued he, it fhould jfeem that they all 
confidered the Chief or Sovereign Good^ not 
to be th?it, which conduces to bare Exifience 
or mere Being ; for to this the Neceffaries 
alone are adequate. I replied they were. 

But if not this, it muft be fomewhat 
conducive to thaty which is fuperior to mere 
Being. It muft. And what, con- 

tinued he, can this be, bijt Jf'^ell-Being ? 
J 3 Well- 
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;, under the various Shapes, in 
which ^5^T«^ Opinions paint it? Or can 
you fuggeft any thing elfe? I replied, 
I could not. Mark here, then, con^ 

tiniled he, another Fre^ conception^ in which 

they all agree the Sovereign Good i§ 

fomewhat conducive ^-not to mere Beings but 
to Well-being. I replied, it had fo ap-? 

peared- 

Again, continued he. What labour, 
what expence, to procure thofe rarities, 
which our own poor country is unable to 
afford us ? How is the world ranfacked to 
it$ utraoft verges, and luxury and art§ 
imported from every quarter?—- — Nay 

more How do we balHe Nature her- 

felf; invert her Order; feck the Yegetable§ 
of Spring in the rigours of Winter, and 
Winter's Ice, during the heats of Sum-r 
mer ? I replied, We did« And 

what difappointment, what remorfe, wheri 
endeavours fail ? - It is true. If thia 
then be evident, faid he, it fhould feem, 
^hat whatever we defire as our Cbief aric| 
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Sovereign Goody hiomtxKwigwhich^ as-far Part !• 
aspoffible-^ we would accommodate to all Places 
and Times* I anfwered, fo it appeared. 
See then, faid he, another of its Cha^ 
raSleriJlicsy another Fre^conception. 

But farther ftill What conteftsfor 

Wealth ?. What fcrambling (or Property? 
What perils in the purfuit ; what follicitude 
in the maintenance? — And why all this ? 
■To what Purpo/e, what EndF — Or is not 
the reafon plain ? Is it not thdit Wealth ^ - 
mdij continually procure us, whatever ^we 
fancy Good; and make that perpetual^ 
which would otherwife be tranfient? 
I replied, it feemed fo. . Is it not far- 
ther de^irt'dLyZsfupplying us from ourfehes ; 
when, without it, we mull be beholden to 
the benevolence of others^ and depend on 
their caprice for all that we enjoy? 
It is true, faid I, this feems a reafon, 

A G A I N— — Is not Power of every degree 
as much contefted for, as Wealth? Are not"* 
jnagiftracies, honours, principalities, and 
I 4 empire, 
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Part I. empire, the fubjeds of ftrife, and ever- 
lafting contention ? I replied, They 

were. And why, faid he, this ? To 

obtain what End? Is it not toz&^i^us^ 

like wealth, to the PoJJ'eJfion of what we 
defire? Is it not farther to a/certain ^ to 
fecure our enjoyments ; that when^ cthen 
would deprive us, we may htftrong enough 
to rejijl them ? I replied, it was. 

Or to invert the whole— — Why are 
there, who feek recefies the moft diftant 
and retired ? fly courts and power, and 
fubmit to Pjm/z/^»y and Obfcurityf Why, 
all this, but from iht fame intention? 
From an Opinion that Jmall pofleffions, 
ufed moderately, are permanent^-^^-'-^th^l 
larger pofleffions raife envy, and are more 

frequently invaded that the Safety of 

Power and Dignity is more precarious^ tharf 
that of Retreat \ and that therefore they 
have chofen, what is mojl eligible upon the 
^whole? It is not, faid I, improbable, 

that they aft by fome fuch motive. 

Da 
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Do you not fee. then, continued he, two Part I. 
or three more Pre^concepUonsoixh^ Sove-- *^"^""^ 
reign Goody which are fought for by all, as 
cfTential to conftitute it ? And what» 

faid I, are thefe ? That it fhould 

not be tranfient-t nor derived from the 
Will of others^ nor in tbeir Power to take 
away ; but be durable^ felf derived, and (if 
X may ufe the Expreffion) indeprivable. 

I confefs, faid I, it appears fo. 
But we have already found it to be con^ 
fidered, ^isfomethingagreeable to our Natural 
conducive^ not to mere Being, but to Welh^ 
Beings and what we aim to have accommo^ 
date to all Places and Times. We have. 

There may be o/Z^r/* Chara£terifties, 
faid he, but thefe T think fufficient. See 
then its Idea ; behold it, as colleded from 
the Original^ Natural^ and XJniverJal Pre-- 
conceptions of all Mankind. The Sove- 
reign Good, they have taught us, ought 
tobefomething— Agreeable TO OUR 
NaturejConducivetoWell-Being; 

AccoM- 
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^art I. Accommodate to all Places and 
'■'^^^'**^ Times; Durable^Self-derived, and 
Indeprivable. Your account, faid 

I, appears juli 

It matters, continued he, little, how 
they err in the Application — if they covet 
that as agreeable to Nature^ which is in it- 

felf tnoft Contrary if they would have 

that as Durable^ which is in itfelf moft 

Tranjient ihditsis Independent, and their 

own, which is moft precarious and Servile. 
It is enough for .us, if we know their 
Aim-^ — enough, if we can difcover, what 

it is theypropofe the Means ^,nd Method 

maybe abfurdy as it happens. lan- 

fwered, their Aim was fufficient to prove 
what he had aflerted. 

It is true, replied he, it is abundantly 
fufficient. A nd yet perhaps, even tW this 
were ever fo certain, it would not be al- 
together foreign', were we to examine, 
how they a^ ; how they fucceed in ap- 
plying thefe Univerfah to Particular Sub-- 
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jeSis. Should they be found jufl in the Part !• 
Application, we need look no farther— — u^-v— 
The true Sovereign Goad would of courfe 
be Plain and Obvious i and we fliould have ^ 
no more to do, than to follow the beaten 
road. It i§ granted,^ replied I. But 

what if they err ? Time enough for 

that, faid he, when we are fatisfiedthat 
they do. We ought firft to inform our- 
felves, whether they may not poffibly be 
in the right. I fubmitted, and begged 
Jiim- to proceed his own way. 

§ 3. Will yoii then, faid he, . in this 
difquifitiott into Human Condud:, allow 
me this— — That fuch, as is the Species 
of Life, which ever;^ one choofes\ fuch is 
\x\%Idea of HappinefSy fuch his Conception 
of the Sovereign Good? I feem, faid I, 

to comprehend You, but fhould be glad 
You would illuftrate. His Meaning, 

he anfwered, was no more than this 
If a Man prefer a Life oilndujlry^ it is be- 
icaufe he has an Idea of H appinefs in Wealth j 
ll" he prefers a Life of Gaiety ^^ }t is from a 

like . 
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P;>rt I. like Idea concerning Pleafure. And the 
fame^ we fay, holds true in every other 
Inftance* I told him, it muft cer- 

tainly. . 

And can you recolleft, faid he, any 
Life, but what is a Life of Bufinefs^ or of 
Leifure ? I anfwered, None. And 
is not the great End of Bufinefs either 
Power^tix Wealth? It is. . Muft 

not every Life therefore of Bufinefs be 
either Political or Lucrative? It muft. 
Again — Are not IntelleB and Senfe^ 
the SouPs leading Powers? They are. 

And in Leifure are we not ever 
feeking, to gratify one or the other? 
We are, Muft not every Life there- 

fore of Leifure be either Pleafurabky or 
Contemplative ? If you confine Pleafure, 
faid Ij to Senfe^ I think it neceflarily muft. 
If it be not fo confined^ faid he, we 
confound all Inquiry. Allow it. 

Mark then, faid. he, the two grand 
Genera^ the Lives of Business and of 

Leisure 
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Leisure mark alfo \htfubordinate Part I. 

Species \ the Political and Lucra- ^ ^.' 
TivE, the Contemplative and . 
Pleasurable^— — Can you think of any 
other, which ihefe will not include ? 
I replied, I knew of none. It is pof- 

fible indeed, faid he, that there maybe 
other Lives framed, by the blending of 
thefe, two or more of them together. 
But if we feparate with accuracy, we, 
ftiall find that here they all terminate. 
I replied, fo it feemed probable. 

If then, continued he, we would be 
cxaifi in our Inquiry, we mufl: examine 
thefe four Lives^ and mark their Confer 
quences. It is thus only we Ihall learn, 
how far thofe, who embrace them, find 
that Good and Happinefsy which we know 
they all pur fue. I made anfwer, it 

feemed neceflary, and I Ihould willingly 
attend him. ' \ 

§ 4. To begin then, faid he, with the 
Political Life. Let us fee the Good, 

ufually 
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ufually fought after here. To a private. 
Many it is the favour of fome Prince, or 
Commonweahh ; the honours and emo- 
luments derived from this favour ; the 
court and homage of mankind; the 
power of commanding others — — To a 
Prince^ it is \Sxtfame thing nearly, only 
greater in 'Degree", a larger command; a 
ftrider and more fervile homage ; glory, 
conquefl:, and extended empire— — Am I 
right in my defcription ? . I replied, 

I thought he was. "Whethet theh, faid 
he, all this deferves the Name of Good or 
not, I do not controvert. Be it one, or 
the other, it affeds not our Irvquiry. All 
that I would afk concerning it, is this- — — ^ 
Do you not think it, a Good (if it r^'ally 
be one) derived from Foreign and External 
Caufes? Undoubtedly, replied I. 
It cannot come then from ourfdves, or be 
felf-derived. It cannot. And what 

fhall we fay as to its Duration 2ind Stabi^ 
lity? Is it iojirm and lajling^ that we can- 
not be deprived of it ? I fhould imagine,- 
faid I, quite otherwife. You infift not 

then, 
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then^ faid he, on my appealihg to Hijiory. Part I. 
You acknowledge the Fate of Favourites, 
of Empires, and their Owners. I re- 
plied, I did.. 

If fo, faid he, it fliould feem that thi« 
Political Gooid^which they feek, correfponds 
not to ih^PrerConeeptions oihtxng Durable^ 
and Indeprivable. Far from it, * But 
it appeared juft before, not to htfdf-de-^ 
ri^d. It did. ' You fee then, 

faid he, that in three of our Pre^conceptiom 
it intirely fails. > So indeed, faid I, it 

appears, 

. But farther, faid he — ^We are told of 
this G^W,that in the Pojfeffion it is attended 
with Anxiety \ arid that when hjiy it is 
ufually lojl with Ignominy and Difgrace j 
nay, often with profecutions and the bit-» 
tereft refentments ; with mul£ts, with 
cxikj and death itfelf. It is frequently, 
faid I, the cafe. ' How then, faid he, 
tanitanfwer th^t other Pre- conception^ of 
contributing to our Well^B^ing? Can that 

contribute 
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contribute to Well-Beingy whofe Confe-^ 
quences lead to Calamity^ and whofe Pre^ 
fence implies Anxiety ? l his, it muft be 
confeflfed, faid I, appears not probable. 

But once more, faid he There 

are certain Habits or Dijpojitions of Mind^ 
called Sincerity, Generofity, Candour, 
Plain-dealing, Juftice, Honour, Honefty, 
and the like. There are. And it has 
been generally believed, that thefe are 
agreeable to Nature. Afluredly. 

But it has been as generally believed, that 
the Political Good^ we fpeak of, is often not 
to be acquired but by Habits, contrary to 
thefe ^ and which, if thefe are Natural^ 
muft of neceffity te unnaturaU . What 
Habits, faid I, do you mean ? Flattery^ 
anfwered he, Diffimulation, Intrigue: upon 
occafion, perhaps Iniquity, Falfhood, and 
Fraud. It is poflible indeed, faid I, 

that thefe msLjJometimes be thought neceC- 
fary. How thon, faid he, can that 

Good be agreeable to Nature^ which cannot 
be acquired^ but by Habits contrary to 

Nature's 
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ISlature? Your Argument, faidi, Eartl. 

feemsjuft. ^— vw 

If theii,, faid he, we hare rcafoncd 
rightly, and our Coticlufions may be de«- 
pended on ; it fhould feem ihat the sup- 
posed Good, which the PotiTicAL Life 
purfues^ correfponds nof^ in any Injiance, to 
our Preconceptions of theSdv EH eign Good* 
I anfwered, Sd it appeared* 

§ 5. Lbt lis quit then, faid he, the Pe?//^ 
//WL^,^liadpafstotheLucRATiVE.The 
Objeaofthis 18 Wealth. . Admit it. 
And is it not too often, faid he, the 
Cafe, that to acquire thisj we are tempted 
to employ fome of thoje Habits^ which wfe 
have juft condemned as Unnatural? Such, 
I mean, as Fraud, FaKhood, Injuftice, and 
the like? It muft be owned, faid I, 

too often. 

Besides, continued he --Whatihall 

we fay to the EJieemy the Friendlhtpj and 

Love oi Mankind? Are they w^rthbaving? 

K Is 
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Is it affretakk^ diink you, to Nature^ to 
endeavour to deferve them ? Agreeable^ 
faid I, to Nature, beyond difpute. If 

£3, then to merit Hatred and Can tempt ^ 
hid he, muft needs be contnuy to Nsh§Fe. 

Undoubtefly* And is thew any 
thing which fo certainlymerito Hatred^aA 
Contempt^ as a meve Lucratiw Lifo^ ijpent 
m the onifbroi Purfuit of tf^eahk f 
I replied, I bc^i^v^d there was nothing. 

If fo, faid he, then as to correfpond* 
hg vnA our F^e^cfmfeptknsy &e Lucrative 
Qoodi in this refpe£k^ feres no better than 
idle PoUticaL 1% appears not» 

Anp^ what fliall we fay as to Anxbs^ ? 
1% not both the Pajh/fim and ^f^uit of 
Wealthf to thofe wha reaUy love it, e^er 
anxipwL Jt It feems fo. And why 

amious^ but from a Certainty ofifii In/k^ 
hility\ from an Experience, howobnmcioiie 
it is to every crofs Event ; how eafy to be 
loft and translerredtoothei^, by the fame 
Fcaud and Rapine, which acquk-ed it Co 
ourfelviesl*«'««-T*This is itideed the tritdl <^ 

of 



all Tbpics* The Poets and Orators have Part L 
long agoeithaufted it. It is true,j(aid I, 
they have. May we not Venture then, 
faid he, upon the whole, to pafs xhtjame 
Sentence on the Lucrative Life, as we 
have already on tbe Political— ^^fbat it 
ptopofes not a Good, correfpondent to thofe 
JPre^conceptions^ by which we iuould all h 
governed in the Good, which we are 
aU feekiflgi I anfweted, we might 

juttly. 

§ 6% If then neither the Lucrative 
Ziife^ nor the Political^ faid he, procure 
that Good which we defire : fliall we feek 
it from the Pleasurable i Shall we 
mate Pleasure our Goddefsf 

..^^^..^j^'pkafitrt^ 
Wh^m Lme attendsi ilktti fdft Di^i and 

Words, 
Alluring, apt thefieadiej^ Hiari « Bend. 

/So fays the Poet, and plaufible his Docf 
trme. Plaufible, faid I, indeed. 

K 2 XST 
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Part L \ (I^ET it then^ continued he, be 2Lplea- 
^ -^^ furiible Worl^y 2iKdi(:t oi barmlefsy loving^ 
""Animals ; an Elyfiah Temperature of Sun- 
fhine and Shade. Let the Earthy in every 
^arfery refemble our own dear Country; 
where never was a Froft, never a Fog, 
iliever ^.Day, but was delicious and ferene. 
"^ \ w^s a little embarrafled at this un- 
expeHed Flighty 'till recoUeding myfelf, 
1 tbid him, (but ftill with fome Surprize) 
that, in no degree to difparage either my 
Country or my Countrymen, I had never 
'found Either" fc^exquifite,\as he now 
J TAppofed* them. ^^ Th,ere are then. It 
ifee^W/'faid^he,- in the Natural World, 
iif/d wen in our own beloved Country, 
fuch things z.s Storms and Tempejlsi as 
pinching Col(is^ stnd icorching Heats. 
•3( j^euli^, there were/ , - And.r^^- 
quent to thefe, Difeafey B.nd Famine, and 
infioit^ Calamities. ' There are? . . 
And in the Civil or Human JVorld^ we 
hivt Tiifcord and Contention j or (as the 
- ■ >'' ' ' ^ ' ' ' 'Poet 
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Poet better * defcribes it) 

Cruel Revenge^ and rancorous Defpife^ 
DiJli^alTreafoni and heart-burning Hate^ 

We have. Alas ! then, poor 

Pleafure! Where is that Good, accommo- 
date to every T^ime j Jutted to every Place ; 
Jelf-derivedy not dependent on Foreign Ex- 
ternal Caufes? Can it be Pleasure, on 
fuch a changeabky fuch a turbulent Spot^ as 
this f I replied, I thought not. 

And what indeed, were the Worlds 
faid he, modelled to a Temperature the mojl 
exaSl? Were the Rigours of the Seafons 
never more to be known ; nor Wars, De- 
vaftations, Famines, or Difeafes? Admit- 
ting all this, (which we know to be im-^ 
pojjible) can we find ftill in Pleafure xYiiX, 
lengthened Duration i which we confidef as 
an EJfentiaU to conftitute the Sovereign 

Good? Afk the Glutton, the Drinker, 

K 3 the 

* Spencer's Fairy ^een^^. 2. Cant. 7. Sunz. 22. 
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Part L the Man of Gaiety and latrigue, whether 
they know any Enjoyment^ not to be can- 
celled by Satiety 9^ Which does not haftily 
pafs away into the tediout Intervals f)/iln^ 
4Jifcrencc T'^^^-'^v yielding all this too, 
(which we know cannot if^yiiUed) whisce 
ajre we to find our Good^ bow poffefs it in 
Jget In that Eve of life^ declining Ag9, 
when the Power of S^nje^ 9n whkb all d&* 
pnds^ like the fetting Sun, is gradually for^ 
faking US f 

I sHQOiD inuigiAe« £dd I^that Fkafur^ 
was no mean Adverfaryf fmce yon ewr 
ploy, in attacking her> fo much of your 
Rhetoric^ Without heeding what I faid, 
be purfued his &«b]e6l; — «— Befide^ if this 
be our Good^ oiir Happia^Sf, and our Endi 
to what pwpofc Powers, which bear no 
Relafian to it ?-— -s-Why Memory ? Why 
Reafon? Mere Senfation might have been 
%9 ^^t^fite^ bad w^ bee© FRes or EartB,- 
fp«rwi— •^— Or can it he proved otherwife? 
I replied, I could not fay. iV3 Ani^ 
fnal; continued he, p^ff^s its Fucutries in 

WW, 
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^titfffi; Ahd (hall Mzn ^Wt nd G0tH> Pkit L 
from his ig)#^ his moil emthifni f Vtbm 
That^ which of all is ptculbr t© hiirtfclf ? 
For as to Growth and NtitHtion^ they arc 
iK>t wiultiiig to tht hieaneft Fegiiablei and 
for 5i^x, there ire Ammdls, \<rhich pfcr^ 
haps ^;!;c^^^ us in thCfll alL 

§ 7* This kerns, faid I, honliean Ar- 
gument in faYonr of Contbmpl ation. 
The CoNTBMPL ATiVE Lift gives Reaf^k 
Idl the Seope, which it can defire* And 
ef idl Liyes, anfWered ht, wobld it furely 
be the beft^ did we dWdU^ like MHUhU 
Vrieh int\itSun\ bright Gink. Thfch 
xmght we plan ihd^d the moft Romantic 
Kind rf Happi fiefs. Stretd^d, at £afe^ 
without Troublt or Molfeft^tion, We might 
fofe our Day^y emiemptatiHg the Uni^ 
Vtfrfe J tracing its Bteauty j l6rft in Wondt^r ; 
raviflied with Ecflsacy, ixA \ know not 
what— — Bnt h^re ala'^ ! on X\ii%fuhlunary, 
tbis^ turbulent Spot, (as^ we called it not 
long fince) how little is this, or any thing 

like it^ pra&kabk ?• Foga arife, which 

K 4 dim 
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dim our Profpeds— the Cares of Life peri- 
p^t^ally moleft us— Is Contmplationfuited 
to a Place^ like this ? It muft be owned, 
faid I, not extremely. How then is it 

the Sovereign GW, which fliould be Ac-- . 
commodate to every Place ? I replied, 

it feemed not probable. . . 

But farther, faid hc—^— Can wc enjoy 

the Sovereign Good^ and be at the fame 

time vepced, and agitated hy Pajfion ? Does 

not this feem » Paradox ? I anfwered, 

if did Suppofe then an Event were to 

happen — not an Inundation^ or Majfacre-'^ 

but an Acquaintance only drop a difrefpeSl* 

fulWordi ft Servant chance to break a 

favourite Piece oj Furniture — What would 

inftru<3: us to endure this?— — :Contempla^ 

tion^ Theory, Abftradlipnp? Why hot, 

faid I? No, replied he with Warmth^ 

(quoting the Poet) not 

— * rho' all the Stars 

^bou know^Ji by Name ^ and all tke Etherial 
.. Powers. For 

..-^ — ^ — ^ — - — ^■ 

f Par, Lojiy B. 12. ver. 576. 
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For does not Experience teach us, abun- Part I. 
dantly teach us, that our deepeft Philofo- ^ "^ ' 
^er6, ias to Temper and Behaviour^ are as 
^exj'Lhildren for the moft part, as the 
meaneft and moft illiterate? A little more 
Arrogance perhaps, from Prefumption of 
what they know, but not a grain more of 
Magnanimity y oi Candour and calm Indu^. 
rdnce. 

you are fomewhat too feverc, faid I, 
' in ceofuring of all. There are better and 
worfe Among Them, as among Others. 
The Difference is no way propor- 
tioned^ faid he, to the ^antity of their 
Knowledge ; fo that whatever he its Caufe, 
it can^t be imputed to their Speculations, — 
Befides, can you really imagine, we came 
here only to Think ? Is A&ing a Circym- 
ftance, which \s foreign to Our Chara£ler? 

-Why then fo many Social j^eSlions^ 

which all of us feel, even injpite of our^ 
felves ? Are we to fiipprefs them All, as 
ufelefs and unnatural? The Attempt, 

replied Ij muft needs be found impradi- 

cable. 
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PiutL cable. Where they once>/^r(^i4Ayd 
he, the Confeqtfences would be ibmcfwhiC 
ftrange. We fhould hear no more <^ Fa« 
ther, Brother, Hufbaiid,Son, Citizen, Mi^ 
giftrate, and Society itfelf^ And were this 
ever the Cafe, ill (I fear) would it fare 
with even Contemplation itfelft It would 
certainly be but bad Speculating i sunong 
lawlefs Barbarians — •— Unaffpciated Ani- 

mals where Strength alone of BoifyviM 

to conftitute Domimm, and the Ck)Ateft 
came to be (aa * Horace defcribes it) 

g landem dtque cubiUa propter^ 

Unguibus & pugnisy dein fi^ibu. 



Bad enough, replied I, of all coa^ 
fcience. 

It fhould feem then, faid he, that not 
even the best Contemplative Life, 
however noble its Obje£i^ w^i agree able 
TO OUR present Nature, or conjifient 

with 



♦ Sat. 3.1. i.vcr.99. 
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v^ith ourprefent Situatioru I confefs, Part L 

ikid I, you appear to have proved fo. 
^ut^ if this be allowed true of the Befif 
the moft Excellent ; what ihall we fay to 
the Mockery of Monkery ; the Farce of 
Friars i the ridiculow Mummery of being 
foqaeftred fn a CUyJier f Tbia furely is too 
low a Thing, even to merit an Examina* 
tH>it> I have no Scruples here^ faid It 
you need uot wafte your Time. 

§ Bv If that» faid he, he your Opinion, 
let us look a little bajckward. For our 
memory'? feke it may be proper to reca- 
pitulate, I replied, it would be highly 
acceptable. Thus then, iaid he-*— ^ 

We have exan^ined the four grand Lives^ 
which we fiud the GcoeraUty of Men em- 
brace j the Lucrative^ axtd the Paliticaly 
the Pkafurable^ and the Contemplative^ 
And we have aimed at proving thatr— -* 
tojucb a Being as M ah, isnthfiecb a Bady^ 
Jucb AffeSlionSyfuch Senfes^andfisch an In^ 

telleS' placed injkch a ^Qiiux^JubjcSl 

to^fufh hddents^^HQi me oftiefe Lives i> 

pro^ 
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Part I. produSiive of that Good, which we find all 
Men to recognize thro^ the fame uniform 
Pre-conceptions; andwhichthro' oneor 
other bfthefe Lives they all of them purfue. 

§ 9. You have juftly, faid I, colle<3:ed 
the Sum of your Inquiries. And 

happy, faid he, fhould I think it, were 
they to terminate here. I afked him» 

Why ? Becaufe, replied he, to ia- 

fmuate firft, that all Mankind are in the 
wrong ; and then to attempt afterwards, 
to Qxtvf one'^s felf ovXj to be right; is a 
Degree of Arrogance, which I would not 
willingly be guilty of. I ventured here 
to fay. That I thought he need not be fo 

diffident that a Subjedl, where one's 

own Ifitereji 2i^i^2iTcd concerned fo nearly ^ 
would well juftify every Scruple, and even 
the fevereft Inquiry. There, faid, he 

you fay fomething-^there you encourage 

me indeed. For what ; ^Are we not 

cautioned againft Counterfeits, even in Mat- 
ters of meaneft Value? If a Piece of Metal 
be tendered us, which fctms doubtful, do 

wc 
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we not iefitate ? Do we not try it by the Part I. 
Tg^, before we.take it for CurrsntF'-^And ^"^"^ 
is not this deemed Prudence F Axq vie not 
cenfured, if we ad otherwife ?■ < How 
much more then dqes it behove us not to 
be impofed on /ier€ ? To be diffident and 
fcrupuloufly ei^adl^ where Impofiure^ if once 
admitted, may tempt us to far worfe Bar- 
gain,thaneYer Glaucus made with Dionie4? 
^What Bargain j fki^l; do you m6aQ.f 
The Exchange, replied he, notof 
Gold for Bra/s, but of Good for Evilj and 
of Hfippinefsibx M/T^—t-^But enough of 
this,, ^finc^,;you h^ve encouragedu.mev to 
proeee^T^-We are fceking that GW, which 
we ^thinfc.^^z&^rj have not found; PcrtoU 
pie thus totpurfue my Subjedi- 

• ■ • . ■ ' " ... ' ' 

§ 10. Every Being on this ourf TVrr 

rejirial Dwellings exifts encompajfed with 

infinitj^OJyiSiA ; exiftsamdrig Animals ?iiw^, 

and :ApwQ?tl9:w/^; among Plants and Vei- 

getablea of a thoufand different Qualities, 

anion^Heats and Colds, Tempefts and 

(Jaljns, the Friendfliipsj andDifcords of 

heteror 
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befervgeneaus £/«««»/>— —What fay you f 
Are all thefe Things exadly Hxtfame to it i 
or do they difer^ think yoa in their Ef- 
fe&s and Ccnfiquencei f They differ, 

{(ttd I, widely. Some perhaps then, 

fani he, are ^//, Congruous, and Jgreeabk 
to its Natural Stale, I replied, they 

were. Others arc In^pt, Incongruous, 
and Difagreeabk. They are. 

And others again are Inherent. They 
are/- 

It ftould ieem then) ikid be, if this ht 
attowed, that to every htdhidual Bet't^p 
toidmt the kt^ BxceptioH, the 'odsok Mafi 
of things External, from the greaeft to fbe 
meiinejly Jiood m the Relafi^s ef either 
jigreeabkt Difagreeabk, or Indi^erent* 
I r^lkd, fo it appeared. 

^ut tho' thi«, cxMitioaed he, be crue 
hi fb( general, it ie yet at cerfi»tt When Hi^ 
defcead Q> ParticolarB, that v4utl i» Affree- 
aUe to Mr Sfegies n DiJigreeaMft6Mot^i 
and not only fi^ bur peiin^ InMfjirmt to 
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^thirJ. Iniiaiices of this kind, he faid^ Fart l» 
were too obirious to be mentioned. w-«-v-^ 

J R^PL|6D| it was eyident. Whence 
^en, faid he, this ZJiwr/zy?—-— -It cannc* 
arife from the Externals— '^for Water is 
equally Water ^ whether to a Man^ or to a 
Ft/h ; whether, operating on the one, it 
J^acate^ or on the other, it give Life and 
Vigour. I replied^ it was. So is 

fire, iaid he, the fisme Fire^ however 
various in Ats Confequences j whether it 
harden or foJUn^ give Pteafure or Pain. 
I replied, it was. But if this Xtf- 
ven/iiy^ coniipwd he, be not derived from 
the Exteffnals^ whence can it be eMe ^ ■■■ " 
Or can it poffibly be derived otherwife than 
from the peculiar Confiitufion^ from the 
Natural State of every Species itfelf| 
I replied, it appeared probable. 

Thus then, faid he, is it that ^vtry 
particular Species is, it/elf ta itfdf^ the 
Meafure of all things in the Vniverje'-^thai 
as Things vary their Relationr to it, t£ey 

vary 
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vary too in their Value^-^^-'^nd that if their 
Value he ever doubtful ^ it can no way be ad^ 
jufted^ but by recurring with Accuracy to 
the Natural State of the Species^ and to 
thofefeverai Relations^ which fuch a State 
ofcourfe creates. 1 anfwered, he ar^ 

guedjuftly. 

\ § 1 1 . To proceed theii, faid he — Tho' 
it be true, that every Species has a Natural 
State^ as we have afferted ; it is not ,true, 
that fevery Species has a Senfe or Feeling of 
it. This Feeling or Senfe is a Natural 
Eminence or Prerogafive^ denied the Vege-- 
table and Inanimate^ and imparted only to 
the AnimaL I anfwered, it was. 

And think you, continued he, that as 

many as have this Senfe or Feeling of a 

Natural State, are alineatid irom it, or in* 

different to it ? Or is it not more probable, 

that they are well-affedled to it ? 

.Experience, faid I, teaches us, how well 

they are all affeded. You are right, 

.replied hp. For what would be more 

/ jibfurd, 
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abfurd, than to h^ indifferent to their own Part L 
ff^elfare; or to be alineated ivom it, as tho' 
it was Foreign and Unnatural? I replied, 
Nothing could be more. But, con- 

tinued he, if they are welUaffedled to this 
their proper Natural State^ it fhould feem 
too they muft ht well- affeSied to all thofe 
Externals 9vr\i\c\i appear apt^ congruous jSind 
agreeable to it. I anfwered. They 

muft. And if fo, then ill-affeSled or 

averfe to fuch, as appear the contrary. 
They muft. And to fuch as appear 

indifferent^ indifferent. They muft. 

But if this, faid he, be allowed, it 
will follow, that in confequence of thele 
Appearances^ they will think fome Bxter^ 
nals worthy of Purfuit; fome worthy of 
Avoidance ; and fome worthy of neither. 
It was probable, faid I, they flioiild. 

Hence then, faid he, another Divl/ion 
of Things external i that is, into Purfuable^ 
Avoidable^ 2LVidiIndifferenti — ^Divifiononly 
belonging to Beings Senjitive and Animate^ 
J)e€aufe all, below thefe^ can neither avoid 

h »oir 
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Part I. nor purfue^ I replied. They couW 

»ot. 

If, then, faid he, Man be allowed in 
the Number of thefe Senfithe Beings, this 
Divifion wiil afFed Man— —or to explain 
more fully, the ivboJe Mafs of Things exter-' 
nal willj according to this Divifion, exiji 
to the Human Species in the Relations of Pur'- 
Juable^ Avoidable^ and Indifferent. I re-' 
plied. They would. 

Should we therefore defire, faid he, 
to know what thefe things truly are, w6 
xnuft firft be informed, what is ManV 
truly Natural Constitution. For 
thus, you may remember, it was fettlcdnot 
long iince — that every Species was its awn 
Standard^ and that when the Value of 
things was doubfuh the Species was to be 
Jludied J the Relations to be deduced, which 
were corfequent to it ; ^nd in this manner 
the Value of Things to be adjufied and afcer-j 
tained. I replied, We had fo agreed 

it. I fejir then, faid he, we are en- 

gaged 
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gaged in a more arduous Undertaking, a Part I. 
Talk of more difficulty, than we were it 
firft aware of— But F or tuna Fort es-^^t 
muft endeavour to acquit ourfelves as well 

as we are able. 

1. ■• 

% 12. That Man therefore has a 
Body^ of a Figure and internal StruSlt^re 
peculiar to itfelf ; capable of certain De- 
grees of Strength, Agility, Beauty, and the 
like ; this I believe is evident, atnd hardly 
wants a Ptoof. I anfwered, I was 

willing to own it. That he is capable 

too of Pleafure and Pain ; is pofleffed of 
Senfes^ AffeSiionSy Appetites^ and Averfiom \ 
this alfo leems evident, and can fcarcely be 
denied. I replied, it was admitted 

We may Venture then to range HrM 
in the Tr/^^ g/' Animal Beings* 
I replied, We might. 

And think you, faid he, without Society^ 

you or any Man could have been bom ? 

Moft certainly not. Without 

Society, when born, could you have been 

L 2 / brought 
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brought to Maturity ? Moft certainly 

not Had your Parents then had no 

Soc/al jiffeSiions towards you in that^^r/% 

Vid. ^^j State, that tedious Infancy, (fo much 

Jambl. 1 n r 

Protrcpt. longer than the longejt pi other Animals) 
^^^ . you niuft have inevitably perifhed thro' 

"Want and Inability. I muft. You 

perceive then that to Society you, and 
every Man are indebted, not only for the 
Beginning of Being, but fof the Continu- 
ance. We are. 

SirpposE then we pafs ifrom this fl/V/A . 
and Infancy of Man, to his Maturity and 
Perfe£iion — ^Is there any Age^ think you, 
^^f^lfif^ff^i^^f^ as tbalt ih it he feels no 
IVants? What Wants, anfwered I, 

do you mean ? In the firft and prin- 

cipa plaqe, faid he, that of Food; theji 
perhaps that of Raiment ; ^nd after this, 
a Dwelli^/gj or Defence againft the Wea- 
ther. Thefc Wants, rjeplied J, are 
furely Natural at ^11 Ages Arid is it 
not (Agreeable to t^ature^ faid h^, that ^hey 
fl^puld at all Ages h^ Supplied? Af- 
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iuredly. And is it not more agreeable Part L 

to have them w^//fupplied, than ill? 

It is. And mojl agreeable, to have 

them beji fupplied ? Certainly* 

If there be then sinjjone State, better than 

all others^ for the fupplying thefe Wants i 

this Statey of all others, mujl needs be moft 

Natural. ItmnfL 

And what Supply^ faid ha, of thefe 
Wants, ftiall we efteem the meanejl^ which 
we can conceive? — Would it not be fome-^ 
thing like this ? Had we nothing beyond 
Acorns for Food\ beyond a rude Skin, for 
Raiment ; or beyond a Cavern, or hollow 
Tree, to provide us with a Dwelling? 
Indeed, faid I, this would be bad enough. 
And do you not imagine, as far as 
fhis^ we might eac/i fupply ourfehes^ tho' 
welived in Wopds,mere folitary Savages ?, 
I replied, I thought we might. 

Suppose then, continued he, that our 

Supplies were to be mended — for inftance, 

that we were to exchange Acorns for 

L 3 Bread— 
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Bread — Would our Savage Charaftcr be 
fufficient here? Muft vjt not be a little 
better ^ifciplined ; Would not fome Art 
be requrfitc ? — The Baker^s, for example. 
It would. And previoufly to 

the Baker's that of the Miller ? It 

would. And previoujly to the Miller^s 

XhzX. oixht Hujbandman? It would. 

Three Arts then appear necejfary,. 
cyen upon the loweji Eftimation. It is 

admitted. 

But a Queftion farther^ faid he— Cart 
tlie Hufbandman work, think yon, with- 
out his Tools? Muft he not have his 
Plough, his Harrow, his Reap-hook, and 
the like ? He muft. And muft not 
thofe other Artifts too be furnifhed in the 
ftme ipanner ? They muft. And 

wh€4iGe muft they be furnifhed? From 
their own Arts ? — Or are not the making 
Tools, and the ufmg them, two different 
, Oecupations ? I believe, faid Ij they 

are^ You may b6 convinced, continued 
he, by ^all RecolleilJtionv Dot^ Agricul- 
ture 
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ture m&ke its awn Plough^ its (w;^ Harrow? Part I. 
Or does it not apply to other Arts, for all 
Neceffaries of this kind ? It doe$. 

Again Does the Baker build his own 

Oren ; or the Miller frame his ownMiW^ ? 
It appears, faid I, no part of their 
Bufinefs* 

- What a 7r/^^ of Mechanics then, faid 
he, are advancing upon us ? — Smiths, Car- 
penters, Mafons, Mill-wrights and all 

thefe to provide the Jingle NeceJJhry of 
Bread. Not lefs ihdMjiven or eight Arts, 
we find, are wanting at ihtfeweji. It 

appears fo^ And what if to the pro- 

viding a comfortable Cottage^ and Raiment 
Suitable to an indujirious Hind^ we allow a 
dozen Arts more ? It would be eafy, by 
the fame Reafoning, to prove the Number 
double. I admit the Number, faid I, 

menticwied. 

Ip fo, continued he, it (hould feem, that 

i$wards a tolerable Supply of the three Pri'- 

tmry andCommon Neceffaries^ Food, Raiment ^ 

L 4 and 
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Part L and a Dwellings not lefs than twenty Arts 
ivere^ on tht loweji Account ^ requijite^ 
It appears fo. 

And is one Man equal, think you, to 
tbc Exercife of tkefe twenty Arts ? If he 
had even Genius^ which we can fcarce ima- 
gine, is it poffible he fhould find Leifure? 
I replied, I thought not. If fo^ 

then difolitary^ unfocial State canneverfupply 
tolerably the common Necejfaries of Life. 
It cannot. 

But what if we pafs from the Neceffa-* 
ries of Life, to the Elegancies? To Mufic, 
Sculpture, Painting, actd Poetry ? — ^What 
if we pafs from all Arts whether Neceffary 
or Elegant^ to the large and various Tribe 
of Sciences? To Logic, Mathematics, Aftro- 
nomy, Phyfics ? — Can one Man, imagine 
you, matter all this ? Abfurd, faid I, im- 
pofTible. A nd yet in this Cycle of Sciences 
'and Arts^ feem included all the Comforts^ 
as well as Ornaments of Life ; included all 
conducive, either to "^eing^ or to WelUBeing. 

It 
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It muft be confeffed, faid I, it has Part L 
the Appearance. v ^-^"^ 

What then^ faid he, muft be done ? 
In what manner muft we be fupplied ? 
I anfwered, I knew not, unlefs we 
made a Diftribution — Let one exercife one 
Art ; and another a different — —Let this 
Man Andy JucA a Science ; and that Man, 
anotber^^ — Thus the whole Cycle (as you 
call it) may be carried eafily into Perfec- 
tion. It is true, faid he, it may; and 
every Individual, as far as his own Art or 
Science^ might be fupplied completely^ and as 
well as he could wilh. But what avails a 
Supply vci 2, Jingle Inftance ? What in this 
cafe are to become of all his numerous other 
Wants ? You conceive, replied I, what 
I would have faid, but partially. My 
Meaning was, that Artift trade with Ar^ 
iift ', each fupply where he is deficient, by 
exchanging where he abounds ; fo that a 
Portion of every thing may be difperfed 
throughout all You intend then a State^ 

faid 



\ 
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Part I. faid he, of Commutation and Traffic. 
'^'^'^ I replied, I did. 

If fo, continued he, I fee a new Face 
of things. The Savages, with their Skins 
and their Caverns, difappeaf . In their place 
I behold a fair Commumty riCing. No longer 
Woods, no longer Solitude,butall isSbdal, 
Civile and Cultivated — Arid can we doubt 
any farther, whether Society ht Natural? Is 
not this evidently the State, which can heft 
fupply the Primary Wants ? It ha« ap- 

peared fo. And did we not agree 

fome time fi nee, that this State ^ whateve^ 
we found it, would be certainty of all others 
the moft agreeable to our Nature ? We 

did. And have we not added, fince 

this, to the Weight of our Argument, by 
pafling from the Nec^Jary Arts to the Ele^ 
gant \: from the Elegant t6 the Sciences .1 
We have. The more, faid he, 

we confider, the more fliall we be con- 
vinced, ttiat ylllthefe^ the nobleft Honours 
and Ornamentsof the Human Mind, with^ 
out that Leifure^ that Experience^ that Emu^ 
' lationf 
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latm^ that Reward^ which the Social State Part I. 
alone we know is ahle to provide them, 
could never have found Exiftence^ or been 
in the leaft recognized. Indeed, laid I, 
I believe not. 

Let it not be forgot then, faid he, in 
favour oi Society i that to it we owe, not 
only the Beginning and Continuation^ but 
the PFell'being^ and (if I may ufe the Ex- 
preflion) the very Elegance and Rationality 
(f our Exi/tence. I anfwered. It ap- 

peared evident. ^ 

And what then ? continued h e ' If 
Society be thus agreeabk to our Nature^ is 
there nothing, thint ydu, within us, to eX'- 
cite and lead us to it ? No Impulfey no Pre-* 
par at ion ofFacultiesJ It would be 

ftrange, anfwered I, if there fliould not. 
It would be a fingular Exception, 
^ faid he, with refpedt to ail other herding 
Species— r-Let us however examine— ^Pity, 
Beqevolence, Friendfhip, Love; the general 
Diflike of Solitudci and Defire of Com- 

pany; 
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pany ; are they Natural Affe£iions^ which 
come of themjehes\ or are they taught mby 
Art^ like Mufic and Arithmetic ? 
I fliould thinlc, rephed I, they were Na^ 
tural^ becaufe in etjery Degree of Men fome 
Traces of them maybe difcovered* 
And are not the Powers and Capacities of 
Speech^ faid he, the fame ? Are not all 
Men naturally formed, to exprejs their Sen- 
timents by fame kind of Language ? I 
replied, They were. 

If then, faid he, thefe feveral Powers^ 
and Difpofitions are Natural^ fo fliould feem 
too their Exercife. Admit it. And 
if their Exercife^ then fo too that State^ 
where alone they can he exercifed. Ad- 

mit it. And what is this State ^ but the 

Social? Or whefe elfe is it poffible to con- 
ver/e^ or ufe our Speech \ to exhibit A<3;ions 
of Pity, Benevolence, Friendfliip or Love ; 
to relieve onxAverJion to Solitude^ or gratify 
our Defire of being with others ? I re- 

plied, It could be no where elfe. 

Yqif 
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You fee then, continued he, a Prepa-- Part \. 
ration of Faculties is not vfznting. We arc ^-'•^'"^ 
^tted with Powers and Difpofitions, which 
have only Relation to Society ; and which, 
out of Society^ can now/iere elfe be exercifed. 
I replied, it was evident. . You have 
feep foo xhtfuperior Advantages of the 5a- 
cial Stale, above all others. I have. 

Let this then be remembered, faid he, 
throughout all our future Reafonings, re- 
membered as a firft Principle in our Ideas 
o{Humamty,thBt Man Ay Nature is truly 
a Social Animal, I promifed it 

flxould^ 

§ 13. Let u$ now, faid he, examinOf 
what farther we can learn concerning Him. 
As Social itiAttAt He is diftinguifhed from 
the Solitary and Savage Species ; but in no 
degree from the reft, of a milder and more 
friendly Nature. It is true, replied I, He is 
pot. Does He then differ no more from 

tl]Lefe 
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thefe feveral i'caj/ Species, than they, each 
of them, diStrfrom one another ? Muft we 
range them a//^ and Man among the refti 
under the fame common 2Lnd general Genus? 
I fee no Foundation, faid I, for 
making a Diflindion. 

Perhaps, faid he, there may be nohe j 
and it is pofFible too there *may. Confider 
a little — Do you not obferve in all other 
Species, a Similarity amotig Individuals ?- 
a furprizing Likenejs^ which runs thro^ each 
.Particular? In one Species they are all 
Bold; in another, all Timorous *, in one all 
Ravenous ; in another, all Gentle. In the 
Bird-kind only, what a Uniformity ofVoiccy 
in each Species, as to their notes j of ^r- 
chiteSlurey as to building their Nefts; of 
Food^ both for theiwfclves, and for fup- 
porting their Young? . It is true,' faid I. 
And do you obferve, continued he, 
ihtfame Similarity among Men ? Are thefe 
all as Uniform^ as to their Sentiments and 
A&ions f I replied, by no means. 

On8 
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Oke Queftion more, faid he, a$ to the Part I. 
Character of Brutes, if I may be allowed 
the Expreffion — hrtthefe^ think you, what 
we behold them^ by Nature or otherwife f 
Explain, faid 1, your Queftion, for 
I do riot well conceive you. I mean, 

replied he, is it by Nature that the Swallow 
builds her Neft, and performs all the Offices 
of her Kind : Or is (he taught by Art^ by 
Drfcipline^ or Cujiom ? She a<3:s, re- 

plied I, by^^r^A/i?///r^ undoubtedly. 
And is not theyiwf true, faid he, of every 
other^ixdL and Beaft in the Univerfe ? 
It is. No wonder then, continued he, 
as they have fo wife a Governed, that a 
uniform Rule ofASlion is provided for each 
Species. For what can be more worthy the 
Wifdom of Nature J than ever to the fame 
Subftances to give the fame Law ? It ap- 
pears, faid I, reafonable, t 

' But what, coiitinued he, fhall we fay 
^$ to Man ? Is He too aduated by Nature 
fureh ? I anfwejred, Whynot ? 

If 
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Part J. If He be, replied he, it is ftrange in Nature 
^ ^~*^ that with refped to Man alone ^ ihe fhould 
follow fo different a Conduct. The Particu-^ 
lars in other Species, we agree, (he fenders 
VmyormihutmOurs^tvcryParticu/arfttms 
a fort of Mode/ by himfelf. If Nature, 

faid I, do not a(9:uate ub, what can we fup- 
pofe elfe ? A re Local Cujloms^ faid he Na-^ 
ture? Are the Polities and Religions of ^^ax-^ 
ticular Nations, Nature ? Are the Examples 
which are fet before us j the Preceptors 
who inftrudt us ; the Company and Friends^ 
with whon^ we converfe, all N'ature? 
No furely, faid I. And yet, faid he, 

it is evident that by thefp, and a thou^ind 
incidental Circumftances, tc^2\\j foreign to 
Nature, our Adlons, and Manners, and 
Charaders are adjufted. Who then Can 
imagine, we are actuated by Nature only ? 
I confefs, faid I, it appears con- 
trary. 

ITou fee then, faid he, one remarkable 
Dijiinttion between Man and Brutes in ger 
pcral-^In the Brute^ Nature does all\ in 

Mafff 
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3S/lany but Part only. It is evident, Part 1. 

faid L 

Bar farther, continued he— ^ — Let us 
cpnfider the Powers or Faculties^ poflfefTed 
byfCach— Suppofe I was willing to give 4 
Brute Xht fame InJlruSlioriy which we give 
a Man. A Parrot pgrhaps, or Ape, might 
arrive to fome fmall Degree of Mimicry \ 
but do you think, upon the whale, they 
would be m\ic\\. profited or altered? 
I replied, J thought not. And do you 

perceive thejamei faid he, with refpedl to. 
Man? Or does not Experience (hqw us the 
•very reverfe ? Is noj Education capable of 

moulding us into any thing of making 

us greatly Gqod^ or greatly S^^j^^; greatly 
Wife^ or greatly Abfurd? The Fad, 

faid i, is indifpu table. 

Mark then, faid he, the Difi^efence 
between Human Powers and Brutal— The 
Leading Principle of Brutes appears to 
tend in e^ch Species to one/ingle Purpofe-^ 
to this, in general, it uniformly arrives; and 

M here, 
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here, in general, it as uniformly Jiops— At 
needs no Precepts or DifcipliHe to inftrud 
it ; nor will it eafily be changed^ or admit a 
different DireSlion. On the contrary, the 
Leading Principle of Man is capable of /V 
Jinite DireSiions — is convertible to all forts 
ofPurpqfes — equal to all forts ofSubjeSfs-^ 
neglefled, remains ignorant, and void of 

every Perfedion cultivated, becomes 

adorned wi^h Sciences and Arts — can raife - 
us to excel, not only Brutes, but our own 
Kind-^vf xth refpedj; to our other Powers and 
Faculties, can inftrud us how to u/e them, 
as well as thcje of the various Natures^ 
which we {ce exifting around lis. In a 
word> to oppofe the two Principles lo each 
other — The Leading Principle of Man^ is 
Multiform, Originally IJninJiruSled, Pliant 
and Docil^-^ the Leading Principle of Brutes 
is Uniform, Originally InJiruSied j but, in 
moft Inftances afterward. Inflexible and 

Indocih Or does not Experience plainly 

fliew, and confirm the Truth of what we 
^iTcrt ? I made anfwer, it did, 

Yow 
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You allow then, faid he, the Human part L 
Principle,' and the BrutaU to be things of ^-^•^"^ 
diflFerent Idea. Undoubtedly. Do 
they not each then deferve a diflFerent Ap- 
pellation ? I fhould think fo. Sup- 
pofe therefore we call the "Human Principle 
Reason ; and the Brutal, Instinct : 
would you pbjed: to the Terms ? 1 re- 
plied, I fhould not. If not, continued 
he, then Reajbn being peculiar tg Man^ of 
all the Animals inhabiting this Earth, may 
we not affirm of Him, by way of Diflinc- 
tion, that He is a Rational Animal ? 
I replied, Wc might juflly. 

Let this too then be remembered, faid 
he, in the Courfe of our Inquiry, that Mam 
is by Nature a Rational Animal. 
I promifed it fliould. 

§ 14; In confequence of this, faid he, as 
of^en as there is Occafion, I fhall appeal as 
well to Reafon^ as to Nature^ for a Standard. 

What, faid I, do you mean by Nature? 
M 2 ItB 
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Its Meanings, replied he, are many 
and various. As it ftands at prefent qp- 
pofed, it may be enough perhaps to fay^ 
that Nature is that ^ which is the Cdufe of 
every things except thofe Things alone^ which 
are the immediate EffeSis of Reafon^ In 
Qttier words, whatever is not Reafon^ or 
the EffeSi of Reafon, we would confider as 
Nature t or ih^ FffeSi of Nature, I an- , 
fwered, as he fo diftingiiiflied them, I 
thought he might juftly appeal to eithe?:. 

And yet, continued he, there is a re- 
markable D/^r^wr^ between the Standard ^ 
. of Reafon^ and that of Nature ? a Diffe- 
rence, which at no time we ought to for- 
get. ^ What Difference, faid I, do you 

mean ? It is this, anfwered he— Ir^ 

Nature i the Standard is fought from artiong 
the Many \ in Reafon^ the Standard is fought 
from among the Few. You muft ex- 

plain, faid I, your Meaning, ioi I muf^ 
confefs you feem obfcure. 
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't'HUS then, faid he Suppofe, as an Part I. 

Anatomift, you were feekirigthe Strudure 

of fome internal Part To difcover this, 

Would you not infpefl a Number of Indi- 
Viddals ? I fhould. And Would you 
hot inform yourfelf, what had been dif*- 
tovered by others ? I fhould. And 
fuppofe, after all, you fhould find a Multi-^ 
tude of Inftances for o»^ Strudure, and a 
few Angular for a different : By which 
would you be governed ? By the Mul- 
titude, faid I, undoubtedly. Thus then 
continued he, in Nature the Standards you 
fee, exijis among the many. I replied, 

it had fo appeared. 

And what, faid he, were we to feek 
the Perfection of Sculpture, or of Paint- 
ing? — ^Where fhould we inquire then ? — 
Among the numerous common Artifls, or 
among \kitfew and celebrated ? Among 
.the Few, faid I. What if we were to 

feek the Perfedlion of Poetry, or Oratory-— 
Where then ? Among the Few flill, 

M 3 What 
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What if we were to feek the Pcr- 
fedioa of true Argument, or a found 

Logic Where then ? Still among 

the Few. And is not true Argument, 

or a found Logic, one of i?^^;z'sgreateft 
PerfeSiions ? It is. You fee then, 

continued he, whence the Standard of 
Reafon i% to be fought-—^ — It is from among 
the Fe^^ as we faid before, in contradi- 
flindion to the Standard of Nature* 
I confefs, faid I, It appears fo. 

An© happy, faid he,, for us, that Provi- 
dence has fo ordered i«t — happy for us, that 
what tiRationaly depends not on the Multi^ 
tudey or is to be tried byfo pitiful aTeft, aa 
the bare counting of Nofes. It is happy, 
faid I, indeed-— But whence pray the Dif- 
ference? Why are the Many to determine 
in Nature J gaid the Few only, in Reafon ? 
To difcufs this at large, faid he, 
would require fome time. It might in^ 
fenfibly perhaps draw us from our prefent 
^inquiry. I wiH endeavour to give you the 
Reafon, in as few words as poffible ; which ^ 
jhould they chance to be obfcure, be not 
6 ^ too* 
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too iolicitous fbr an Explanation. 
1 begged him to proceed his own way. 

The Cafe, faid he, appears to be^his-*— 
In Natural^ ork^ and A/tf /z^r^i/Operations, 
we hold biit one Efficient Caufey and that 
confnmraately wife. This Gaufe in every 
Species recognizing 'vbhatisbejl, and work-- 
ing ever uniformly according to this Idea of 
PerfeBion^ the ProduSlions and Energies^ in 
every Species where it adls, are for the 
moft p2irt^milar and exactly correfpondent^ 
If an Exception ev^r happen, it is from 
fome hidden higher Motive^ which tran-* 
fcenda our Comprehenfion, and which is 
feen fi rarely^ as not to injure the getieral 
Rule, or lender it doubtful and precarious* 
On the contrary, in the Produ£tIons and 
Energies of Reafon^ there is not one Caufe 
but infinite^^z.% many indeed, as thei'e are 
Agenti of the Human Kind. Hence Truth 
bfeing hsAone^ and jBrror being infinite^ and: 
Agents infinite alfo : what wonder they 
flibuld oftenw: mifs^ than hit the Mark? — 
that Muhitudes fliould fail, where one alone 
M 4 fuc-- 
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Concerniiig • .HA P.P I N E S S, 
fucceeds, and Truth be only thePoffeffioif 
of the chofeih fortunaU Few ? You 

feem to have explained the Difficulty, 
faid I, with fufficient Perfpicuity. 

Let us then go back, faid he, and re- 
coiled ourfelves; that we may not forget, 
what it is we are feeding. , I replied, 
Moft willingly. We have been ieek- 

ing, continued he, the Sovereign. Good. In 
confequence of this Inquiry, we have dif- 
covered — that all Tbings whatevet exifi to 
the liuman Species in the Relations of either 
Purfuabky Avoidable^ or Indifferent ^ Ta 
determine thefe Relation s with Accuracy 
WC^ have been Icrutinizing the Huihah 
Nature ; and that, upon this knowrl 
Maxim that every Species 'Was its o^n 
proper Sthiidard\ arid that inhere the Value 
of things wasi duUdus^ .there the Species was 
io'be Jiudiedi andtbe^Rdations, iohe^educedi 
whi^h,nafuralIyJl4wJrotriitz The^Refult 
of thisr -Scrutiny Jias been-r^-that iwe have 
£rft: agreed Mail to- be' a Sofiah Animal y 
and lin^CiitQ be a RdiimaL So that ifwc 
•r^: \^' M can 
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ten be content with a defcriptive, concife Parti. - 
" Sketch of Hz/ w^« Nature^ it will amount 
to this'^-that Man is' A Social Ra- 
tional Animal. I anfwered, it 
had appeared fo. 

§ 15, If then, faid he, we purfue our 
Difquifitions, agreeably to this Idea of Hu- 
man Nature, it will follow that all Things 
will be Purfuaffle, Avoidable^ and Indiffe- 
rent to Many as they refpe£t the Beiitg 
and Welfare of fuch a Social^ Ratiopal 
Animal. . I replied, They muft. 

Nothing therefore in the firft place, 
faid he, can be Purfuable, which is de- 
firuSlive of Society. It cannot* 

A^ therefore of Fraud knd Rapine, and 
all acquired by them, whether Wealth, 
Power, Pleafure, or any thing, are evi- 
dently from their very Charader not fit 
to be purfued. * They are not. 

But it is impoffible not to purfue many 
fiich things, unlefs we are furnifhed with 
fame Habit or Dijpofition of Mind, by 
' which 





Conc£rmng HAPPINESS, 

"whrch we are induced to render to all Men 
their own, and to regard the Welfare, and 
Intereft of §ociety. It is impojQGble. 

But the Haiit or Difpojition ofren* 
^dering to all their own, and of regarding 
the Welfare and Intereft of Society, is 
Justice. It isw We may thare- 

fore fairly conclude, th^t Nothing isnatu-- 
rally Purficable^ but what is either correfpon^ 
dent to Jii/lice^ or at leajl not contrary^ 
I coafefs, faid I, fo it appears. 

But farther^ faid he, — It is poffible we 
may have the beft Difpofiticm to Society; 
jhe moft upright Intentions; and yet thro' 
Want of Ability to difcern^ and know the 
Nature of Particulars, we may purfue 
many things inconfiftent, as well with ouc 
Private Intereft, as the Public. We may 
even purfue what is ^i^t^ and yet purfue 
it in fuch a manner, as to find our Endear 
-voMX^Jruitlefiy and our Purpofes to fail.^^ 

I anfwered, it was poffible. 
But Jhis would ill befit the Charaflcr o£a 
Rational Animal. It would. It i» 

necef- 
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n^ceffary therefore, we fhould be furnifhed Part L 
with fome Hdbit or Faculty^ inftruding us 
how to difcera the real dij^rence of all 
Pdrticulars^ and fuggefting the proper 
Means, by whict we niay either avoid ot 
obtain xhtm. It is. And what i$ 

this, think you, but Pr udenge ? 
I believe faid I, it can be no other. 
If it be, faid he, thfin it ia evident from 
this Reafoning, th^^t Nothing can bepUrfa* 
able which is not correfpondent to Frudence^ . 
I replied. He bad fliewn it could not* 

' But farther ftill, laid he — It is ppffible 
we may neither want Prudence^ nor Jufiice 
to dired us ; and y?t the Impulfes of Appcr 
titer the Impetuojities of Refentment^ the 
Charms and Allurements of a thoufand flat- 
tering Objeds, may tempt us>, in fpite of 
ourfelves, to purfue what is hQ\h:Imprur 
denty and TJnjuJi. They may. But 
if fo, it is neceffary, would we p^rfiie aa 
becomes our CharaSlerj that we ftiould be 
furniftied \irith foixi^ Habify wjiich may 
m^erate our Excejfes \ whipU may tamper 

our 
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Concerning il AI>P INfesS, 

our Adions to the Standard of a Social 
St ate ^ and to the Intereft and Welfare, not 
of a Farty l*it of the Whole Man. 
J^othing, faid I, iriore neceflary. And 

What, faid he, can we call this Hahit^ but 
the Habit of Temperance ? You 

name it, faid I, rightly. If you think 

fo, replied he, then Nothing can be Fur- 
fuable^ which is not either correfpondent to 
temperance J or at leaft not contrary. 
1 replied, fo it feemed. 

Once more, continued he, arid we have 
done — It is poffible that not only Refentment 
and Appetite^ not only the Charms and AU 
lurements of external Objeas, but the Tef^ 
rors too, and Dread of them may marr the 
ReSlifude of our Purpofes. It is pofSble. 
Tyranny and Superftition may af- 
fail lis on one hand ; the Apprehenfions of 
Ridicule, and a Falfe Shame on the other—* 
It is expedient, to withftand thefe, we fhould 
be armed with fome Habit, or our wifeft, 
beft Purfuits may elfe at all times be de- 
feated. They may. ' Arid what i& 

that 
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jSiat geaerous, manlike and noble Habits Part I. 
which fets us at all tlnaes above Fear and ^ ^ 
Danger \ what is it but Fortitude? 
I replied, it was no other. If fo 

then, continued he, befides our former 
Conclufions, Nothing farther can be purr 
fuable^ as our Inquiries now have fliewa 
i|S, "which is not either correfpondent to For^ 
titude^ or at leaji not contrary^. I admit^ 
ffid I, it cmnox.^ 

Observe then, faid he, the Sum, the 
Amount of our whole Reafoning — — No- 
tching is truly Purfuabh tojuch an AnimaJas 
Man^ except what is correfpondent^ or ai • 
.leaf not contraryy to Justice^ ^RVi^iBtiCE^ 
Temperance and FbRTiTUDE. laj- 
Jow, faid I, it appears fo. But if no- 

things Purfuabky then nothing Avoidable ox 
indifferent y but what is tried and eftimated 
lifter X\\tfame manner. For Contraries are 
fuer^ recognized thro^ the fame Habits one 
jyith atuothpr. The fame Logic judges of 
Truth and F^|f]iood ; the fame Mufical 
Art, of Concord and Difcord. So the fame 

f ; • • • • ^ 

Mental 
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Part L Mental Habitudes , of Things Avoidable and 
Purjuable. I replied, it appeared pro- 
bable. ^ 

To how unexpeflled a Conclufion then, 
(aid he, have our Inquiries infeufibly led 
U8 ? ■ In tracing the Source of Human 
Adlion, we have eftabliihed it to be thofe 
Four Grand Virtues, which are 
efteemed, for their Importance, the verjr 

HlNG£8 or ALL MoRAHTY. 

We hate. 

B«T if fo, it fliould follow, that a Life^ 
whofe Purfuings and Avoidings are go- 
verned by thefe Virtues^ is that True and 
Rational Life^ which we have fo long 
been feeking ; that Life^ where the Value 
of ail things is jujlly measured by thofe Rela^ 
tionsj which they bear to the Natural Frame 
and real Conjlitution of Mankind — in fewer 
Words, A Life of Virtue appears to 

be THE LiFt ACCORDING TO NA- 
TURE, It ap|)ear8 fo. 

, . But 
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But xnfuch a Life every Turfuit^ every Part I; 
Avoiding^ (to in(:lude all) every Adlion will v-^v*-^ 
of courfe admit of htiag rati(Mally jujlified. 
It will. But Tbat^ which beings 

Done J admits of a Rational J ujiijication^ is 
the Effence or genuine Charader of an 
Office^ or Moral Duty. For thus long 
ago it has been defined by the beft * Au- 
thorities. Admit it. ' If fb, then 
A Life according to Virtue, is 
A Life according to Moral Of- 
fices or Duties. It appears fo. 
But we have already agreed it, to 
ht 2^ Life according to Nature. We 
have. Obferve then : A Life ac- 
cording to Virtue, according TO 
Moral Offices, and according to 
Nature, mean all the same Thing, 
tho' varied in the ExprefEon. Your 
Remark, faid I, feems juft. 

§ 16. We need never therefore, re^ 
plied he^ be at a lofs how to chofe, tho* 

the 

• By Tully in his Offices, and by other Authors 
pf Antfijuity. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 

the Objefts of Choice be ever fo infinite 
and diverfified. As far at nothing is in- 
confijlent wi^h Juch a Life andfuch a Cha- 
raster^ we may juftly fct Exiflence before 
Death ; prefer Health to Sicknefs ; Inte- 
grity of the Limbs, to being maimed and 
debilitated; Pleafure to Pain ; Wealth to 
^Poverty; Fame to Difhonoiw; Free Go- 
vernment to Slavery ; Power and Magi- 
ftracy, to Subjection and a private State — 
Univerfally, whatever tends either to B^/z/g-, 
pr to fFell-Being^-we may be juftified, when 
we prefer to whatever appears the cori-^ 
trary. And when our feveral Energies, 
exerted According to the Virtues juft men- 
tioned, have put us in Pofleffion of att that 
we require : when we qu]oj, fuhjoined to a 
right and bqneji Mind^ both Health of Body ^ 
and Competence of Externals : what can 
there be wanting to fomplete our Happinefs ; 
to render our State perfeSlfy confonant tp 
Nature i or to give us a more Sovereign 
Good^ than that which we now enjoy ? 
Nothing; replied I, that I can at prefenf 
think of. 
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There would be nothing indeed, faid Part I. 
h^y nvere our Energies never to fail \ were 
allo\xt Endeavours to be ever crooned with 
due Succefs. But fuppofe the contrary—* 
Suppofe the worJl^Succefs to the. pwft jip^ 
right ConduSl \ tothewifeft Reditiide of 
Energies an4 Adiions. It is poflible, nay 
Experience teaches us it is too often fadt^ 
that not only the Purfaers of what is con^ 
irnry to Nature^ but that thofe whb puirfue 
notiiing but "What is Jfrifffy congruous to if, 
may mifi tf their jlims^ and ht frujlrated . 
/» M^/f* JSW(^/avwri» Inquifitors and Monks 
may deteft them for their Virtue, and 
purftie them with all the Engines of 
Malite and Irihumanlty. Without thefe, 
Pefts may afflift their Bodies ; Inunda- 
tions o*erwhelm their Property j or what 
is worfe than Inundations, either Ty- * 
rants. Pirates, Heroes, or Banditti. They 
may fee their Country fail, and with 
it their bra veft Countrymen ; tbemfelv^es 
pillaged, and reduced to Extremities, or 
N perifhing 
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Parti, perifhing with the reft in the general 
■•'*- ^'-^ Maflacre. 

•*— * cadit & Ripheus^ju/liJJimus unus 
^i fust in I'eucris, & feroantijjimus aquu 

It muflt be owned, (aid I» thi^ has too often 
Been the Gafe^ 

Or grant, continued he, that thefe 
greater Events never happen— *-— that the 
Part allotted u?, be not in thd Trageify of 
Life, but in the Comedy. Even the Ck>mic 
bijlrejfes are abundantly irkfome — — - 
Domeftic Jars, the ill Offices of Neigjh- 
bour6-^-*--Sufpicion8, Jealoufies, Schemes 

defeated The Folly of . Fools j the 

Knavery of Knaves ; from which, as Mem^ 
bers of Society, it is impoffible to detach 
^ ourfelves# 

Where 
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Where then lliall we ttirn, or what Part I* 
have we to imagine ? We have at length 
placed Happiness, after much Inquiry, ixi 
ATT A I NiNG the primary andjujl Requifites 
6four Nature ^by a C'onduSifuitabletoVirtui 
And Moral Office. But as to corfefponding 
<vith our Pre -conceptions (which we have 
made the Teft) does this Syftem cdrrefpond 
better, thai! thofe otbefSi which we have 
fejeded? Has it liot appeared ffoih vairious 
Fads, tod obvious to be cBfputed, that ia • 
many Times and Places it maybe abfolutely 
unattainable f That in many, where it 
exifts, it may in a moment be cancelled^ and 
put irretrievably out of our Power^ by 
Events not to be rejifted? If this be certain^ 
and I fear it cannot be queftioned, our 
fpecious long Inquiry, however accurate 
we may believe it, has not been able to 
Ihew us a (?W, of that Chiarafter Ivhich 
We require ; a Good Durable, Indeprriu 
abki and Accommodate to every Circum-' 
^^;7^^-*-*— Far from it — Our Speculations 
N 2 (I 
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Part L (I think) rather lead u& to that low Opinion 
of Happinefs, which yott may remember 
you * exprefled, when we firft hegan the 
fobjeil. They rather help to prove to us,, 
that inftead of a Sovereign- Goo Jj h is the^ 
more probabfe fentiment, there is nojuch 
Good at all. I fhould indeed, laid I» 

fear to. For where, continued hcj. 

Kes the diiFerence, whether wfe purfue 
what is congruous to Nature, or not con^ 
gruous; if the Jcquijition of one be as Sf^ 
ficuU^ as of the.^M^ryand i^PoJfeJJion of 
^tb equally doubtful and precarious ? If 
Cafar fall, in attecpptmg his Country's 
Ruin; aijd Brufus fare' no better, wl^o only 
Ibught in its Defence ? It muft be 

owned, faidl,thefe are melancholy Trutiis, 
and the Inftances^ which you alledge, too 
weU confxnn them. 

We were, in the naidiftof tbefe ferious 
Thoughts, defc^^ntiDg upon the.bardihips 

^ and 

— -—- ^ — . — — -- — — 1 — ^ 
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aad Miferics of life, when by an Inci- Part L 
dent, not worth relating, our Speculations 
were interrupted. Nothing at the time, 
I thought, could have happened more un- 
luckily our Queftionperplexed— — its 

Iflue uncertain — and myfelf impatient to, 
know the Event. Neceffity however was 
not to be refifted, and thus for the prefent 
our Inquiries were poftponed. 
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A DIALOGl/E^ 



PART the S-EcoND. 



BRXJr U S /erijked untimely^ and Part IL 
Ca^far did no more-^Thtk Words ,^""^^' 
I W48 repeatixig the jiext Day to 
xnyfelf j wh^en my Friend appeared, and 
chearfuUyhademeGpod Morrow. I could 
not return his Compliment with an equal 
Gaiety, being intent, fomewhat more than 
ufual, on what had pafled the day beforj?.. 
Seeing this, he prppofed a Walk into the 
Fields/ TheFaceof Nature, faid he, 
will perhaps difpel thefe Glooms, l^p 
Affiftance, on my part, {hall be wanting, 
N 4 you 
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Part II. you may be affured. I accept<?4 Ws Pxo-» 
x^^^-^ p^^^l . ^j^^ Walk began ; and our former 
Converfatioa infeafibly renewed. 

Brutus, faid be^ ^perijhed untimely^ and 
Caefar did no more^—r^lt was thus, as I re « 
member, not long fince you were expref- 
fing yourfelf. And yet fuppofe their For-- 

tunes tp have been exaAly |wwi^/~ 

Which would you have preferred? Would 

you have been C^r/ir or Brz^/x/i ? 

Brutus^ replied I, beyond all Controverfy* 
;; ^ ^ ^B a&ed mc, Why? "Whfefe^v^iii^Dif. 
lerfenice, when theifFortdnfes, as -^re now 
Tdppo^d ihete,^^^recbnfideted as t^ 

There feeiirs, faid I, ^bftrad from 
^e!^' JP(?r/^^^j,f6mething/I kiic^^ 
WriHJically pfejerubk in the ltf6 fed tlha^ 
rS&er dS. Bruiuu \ If that^Tiid he, b^- 
true, then liiuft we derive it, not from the 
'Swcejs oi his Ehdeavours, but from thehr 
^rUth and ReSlitude. He had the Comfort 
St6^ be confcious, that his Caufe was a juft* 
C0CC. It was imi^ofiJble the biher 'fcould 
■' '^ ' have 
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have gny fuoh Feding. I believe^ Part II. 

jaid I, ycHi have explained it. ^ ""^"^ 

Suppose then, continued he, (it is but 
merely an Hypothefis') fuppofe, I fay, we 
were to^lace-tbe Sovereign Good infucb 
a Re&itude of GmJu£l—h' the Conduct 
wurdy^ imd not in the Event. Suppofc 
v^ Wer^ to fix our HAPPiNEss, not in the 
4&wl Mffiirment of that Health, that Per* 
£e3:icifi iqI^ a Soci^ State, that fortunate 
Cotiicarrence of £xternah, which is <:on^ 
gri»us to:i>ur Naiuro, and wihich we have 
^ aifctgfet All to pttrfiie I but folely fix it in 
the -mere Doing whatever is correfpmdent 
tojuch an End, even tho* we never dXidhxx, 
or are ;^^^r attaining it. In fewer words — 
What if we make our Natural State the 
Standard only to determine our ConduSl; ^nd 
place our l^appinefs in the Reciitude oftbii 
CmduB alone? — On fucK an Hypothefis 
(and we confider it as nothing farther) \Ve. 
fliould not want a Good perhaps, to cof^ 
re/pond to our P re-conceptions j Tor this, it is 
evident, would be correfpondent to them 
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Part IL all. Your Dodirine, replied I, is fo 

new and ftrange, that tho' you have been 
copious in explaining, I can hardly yet 
comprehend you. 

It amounts all, faid he, but to this-*— 
Place your Happinefs, where your Praije 
is. I alked. Where he fuppofed 

that ? Not, rej^ied he, in the Plea- 

fures which you feel, more than your 
Difgrace lies in the Pain— -^not in the 
cafual Profperity of Fortune, more than 
your Difgrace in the cafual Adverfity— — 
h\ii\njuji complete ASihn throughout every 
Part of' Life ^ what ever he the Face of 
Things^ whether favourable or the com 
(rary. . 

But why then, f^id I,, fuch Accuracy 
about Externals? So much Pains to be in- 
formed, what are Purfuabky what Avoid- 
able ? It behoves the Pilot, replied, he^ 
to know the Seas and the Winds ; the 
Islature of Tempfefts, Calms, and Tides. 
They are th? SubJeSls^ about which his Art 

is 
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Uconyeriant. Without a juft Experience PartJIu 
of them^ he can never pnhe himfelf an 
Artifi* Yet we look not for his Reputa-^ 
//^either in yJ?/> Gj?.les or madyerfei 
Ijlrt in the SkilfuIn^s,of hU ConduSi^ be thefe 
Events as they happen. In like manner 
far^irwith this the Af<?ri2/Ar tilt, Hcjfw. 
z Sufy'e& h^s fbe Whole of Human Lif e ^ 
Health and Sickijefs ; Pleafure and Pain ;. 
with €very other ppfKble Incident, which 
C^ befeVijim during hi§^ Exiftence. If his 
^ncfioikigf of all thefe be acurate and 
^ad,.fo too muft his ConduSl^ in which, 
we jplace his Happinefs. But if this Knov^ 
kdg€ be defe£tive» mail npt his CanduSl be 
deledivc alfo ? I replied, fo it flxould 

fpem, ^nd if his Condu(ft, then his 

^appinefs f If i§ true* 

You fee then, continued he, even tho* 
Externals were as nothing y t]^d* it was true> 
in their own Nature, they were neither 
Good nor £w7; yet an accurate Knowledge 
rfthem is^ from our Hypothefis, abfolutely 

necejjqry^ 
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Part II. neceffhty. • Indeed, laid I, you iiave 

^^'^" -^ proved it. 

. He contmiicd-*— Inferior Artifts may be 
at a ftand, becaufe they want MaternK. 
From their Stubbornefi and IntrdStabHity^ 
they may often bedifajjpointed. But as*^ 
long as Life is paffing, and Nature ij6ti^ 
tinufes to operate, tht M^alArtift ^\E^ 
has at all times, all he defire^. . He'cah 
never want a SubjeSt fit to estereife him in 
his proper Calling; and that, widi ^w 
happy Motive to the Conllancy d/ his 
Endeavours, that, the croffer, the hadAcr; 
the more untoward the J5>w«//, thq grater 
his Praife, the more illuftribus his Repu^ 
tation.' ' '• 

. All this, faid I, is true, and cannot be 
clenied. But 6ne<]!irciunftance tliereip. 
pears, where your Similes feem to.faiL 
ThtPraife indeed of the Pilot we .allovr 
to be in his CanduB^ hvt it is in XhcSiicce/s 
of that. Condud, where we lobfe for Wis 
Happing. If a Storm arife, and the Ship 

be 
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btloft^ we call him nt^t/i/sr^^jr, how well Part IL 
{octet he may have contiiHaed. It is then ^^-'^^^'^^ 
only we Gongrfttulate him^ when he has 
reached the cjefired Haven. Your 

Diffindtion, faidhe, is juft. And it is here 
lies the noMe Prerogative of Moral ^rtijis^ 
above all others-*-But yet I know not how 
to explain myfelf, I fear my Dodrine wiU 
appear fo ftrange. You may proceed, 

faid I, fafely, fince you advance it but as an 
Hyfotbefis. 

Thcjs then, continued he^^The £ir/ 
in other Arts is ever dijiant aiid remove/L 
It confifts not in the mere Condu^^ raucli 
lefs in 2, Jingle Energy \ but i$ the juft Re^ 
fult of many Energies^ each of which are 
elTential to it. Hence, by Obftacles un- 
avoidable, it may often be retarded: Nay 
more, may be fo embarrafled, as never pof- 
fbfy, tQ be attained* » But in the Moral Art 
of Life, the very Conduct is the End; 
xhcytxj ConduSl^ li2Cf^ itfel^ throughout 
cveryats minutefi Energy; becaufe eacboi 
tbefc, bawever minute^ partake as truly of 

ReSlitude^ 
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Part II. ReBitude^z^ ihttargeji Combinatim oftbimf 
^'-^~^ when confidered coUedlively. Hence of 
all Arts is this the only one perpetudify 
complete in every Infiant^ becaufe it needs 
not, like other Arts, Time to arrive at that 
Perfe£tion, at which in every Injiant it is 
arrived already. Hence by Duration it is 
not rendered either more or lefs pcrfe<a ; 
Completion^ like Truth, admitting of no 
Degrees, and being in no ^enfe capable of 
either Intenjion or RemiJJion. And henct 
too by ne6eflary Connedion (which is a 
greater Paradox than all) even that flk^^//- 
nefs or Sovereign Good^ the End of this 
Moral Art, is itfelf too, in every Inftant^ 
Confummate and Complete^ is neither height 
tened or diminijhed by the Quantity of its 
Duration^ but is the fame to its Enjoyers, 
for a Moment or a Century. 

Upon this I fmiled. tte aiked me 
*the Reafon. It is only to obferve, faid I, 
the Cilourfe of oiir Inquiries— -A neW Hy- 
pothefis has been advanced— Appearing 
fomewhat ftrarige, ;t is defired to be ex;- 

plained—^ 
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plained— You pomply, with the Requeft, Partll. 
and in purfuit of the Explanation, make 
it ten times moxt^obfcure and unintelligible^ 
than before. It is but too often the 

Fate, faid he, of us Commentators. But 
you know in fuch cafes what is ufually 
done. When the Comment will not ex- 
plain the Text, we try whether the Text 
will not explain itfelf. This Method, it is 
poffible, mky affift us here. The Hypo- 
thelis, which we would have illuftrated, 
was no more than this—That the Sove^ 
reign Good by in ReSiitude ofConduSi j and 
that this Good correjponded to all our Pre-- 
conceptions. Let us examine then, whether, 
upon trial, this Correfpondence will appear 
tahold ; and, for all that we have advanced 
fmce, fufFer it to pafs, and not perplex us. 
Agreed, faid I, willingly, for now 
I hope to comprehend you, 

§ 2* Recollect then, faid he. Do yom 
not remember that one Pre-^conceptien of the 
Sovereign G^odwas^ to he accommodate te 
all Times and Places ? I remember it. 

And 
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Part II. And is there aixjr Time^ or any Plaee^ 

^ -~^ whence ReBitiuU ofConduSt may be eX'* 

eluded? Is there not a right Aftioa in 

Profperity, a right Adion in Adverfuy .^-^ 

May there not be a decent, generous, and 

laudable Behaviour, not only in Peace, ifi 

Power, aiid in Health j but in War, in 

Oppreffion, in Sicknefe and in Death? 

There may. 

And what (hall we lay to iko^c othet" 
Pre-conceptions — to being Durable^ Self^ 
derived^ and Indeprivable ? Can ther« b^ 
any Good fo Durable, as the Power of al» 
ways doing right ? Is there any Gvod con^ 
ceivable, fo intirely beyond tbe Power of 
others? Or, if you hefitate, and are doiibt-^ 
ful, I would willingly be icrfbrmed, iptp 
what Circumftances may Fortune throw a 
brave and honeft Mao, wher^ it Afkll not 
be in his Power \,oadi bravely andhonejlly? 
If there are no fuch, then ReBiiude of Con* 
du£ly if ^ Goody ia a Good Indefn-habie. 
i confefs, faid I, it appears fo. 

But 
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But farther, faid be -Another Pre- Part il> 

conception of the Sovereign Good was, to be 
Agreeable to Nature. It was. And 
can any thing be more agreeable to Vz 
Rational and Social Animal^ than Rational 
and Social ConduB ? Nothing. But 
Rediitude ofConduSl is with us Rational and 
Social Conduct It is. 

Gnce more, continued he — *— Another 
Pre-conception of this Good was, to be Con-^ 
ducive^ not to Mere-being, hut to fFe/l-- 
being. Admit it. And can any 

thing, believe you, conduce fo probably to 
the Well-being of a Rational Social Animal, 
as the right Exercifeoi tXizl Reafon^ and of 
thofe Social AffeStiom ? Nothing. 
Arid what is this fiime Exercife^ but the 
highejl ReBitude ofConduSl ? Certainly. 

§ 3. You fee then, faid he, how well 
cmr Hy{)oth€fi8, being once admitted, tal- 
lies with our Original Preconceptions- of 
the Sovereign Good. I replied, it in- 

O deed 
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194- Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part IL deed appeared fo, and could not be denied- 
^'^~ ^ But who, think you, ever dreamt of a 
Happinefs like this? A Happinefs depen- . 
' dent, not onthe Succefs^ but on the Aim ? 
Even common and ordinary Life, 
replied he, can furniflx us with Examples. 
Afk of the Sportfman where lies his En- 
joyment ? A Ik whether it be in the Po/^ 
J'ejjion of a Daughter ed Hare, or Fox ? He 
would ' reject, with Contempt, the very 
Suppofition — He would tell you, as well 
as he was able, that the Joy was in the 
Purfuit — in the Difficulties which are 6b- 
viated ; in the Faults, which are retrieved; 
in the ConduSldLwd, Diredlion of the Chace 
thro' all its Parts — that the Completion of 
their Endeavours was fo far from giving 
them Joy, that inftantly at that Period all 
their Joy was at an End. For Sportf- 

men, replied I, this may be no bad Rea- 
foning. It is not the Sentiment, faid he, 
of Sportfmen alone. The Man of Gal- 
lantry not unoften has been found to think 
after the fame mariner. 

— Meus ejl amr huicjimilis ; nam 

' ■' -" Uranf- 
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^ranfvolat in medio pojita^ & fugientid Pan 11/ 
■^ capiat"^. 

To thefe we may add the Tribe of Buil- 
ders and Projedtors. Or has not your own 
Experience informed you of Numbers, 
who, in the Building and Laying-out^ have 
exprefled the higheft Delight ; but l^ewn 
the utmoft Indifference to the Rejult of their 
Labours, to the Manfipn or Gardens, when 
onee finifhed and complete ? 

The Truth, faid ly of thefe Examples 
is hot to be difputed. But I could wifh 
your Hypothecs had better than thefe td 
fupport it. In xhtjerious View of Happi- 
hefs^ do you ever imagine there were any, 
who could fix it (as vyfe faid before) not 
oh the Succefs^ but on the Aitri ? 
More, even in this light, faid he^ than 
perhaps at firft you may iinagine. There 
are Inftances innumerable of Men, bad as 
well as goody who having fixed, as their 
0/^m^ a certain ConduSt oi their own, have 
O i fa 
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196 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part IL fo far attached their Welfare and Happinefi 

^ "^^ to it, as t6 deem all Events in its Profecu- 

tion> whether fortunate or unfortunate, to 

be mcan,contemptible, and not worthy their 

Regard. I called on him for Examples. 

What tjiink you, faid he, of the At 
fiiffin, who flew the firft Prince oi Orange j 
and who, tho' brought by his Condu<9: to 
t^e moft exquifite Tortures, y€t conjHous 
of what he had done ^ couid bear them all 
tmmoved ? Or (if you will have a better 
Man) whatthinkyouof thatfturdy-R^»2^«y 
who-would have difpatehed Porfenna j and 
who, full of his Defign, and fuperior to 
all Events, could thruft a Hand into the 
flames with the fteadieft Intrepidity ? 
i replied, That thefe indeed were very un- 
common Inftances# 

Attend too, continued he, to Epi-^ 
curus dying, the Founder of a Philofophy, 
Tittle favouring of Enthufiajhi' — ** ^his 1 
^ nvriteyou (fays he, in one of his Epiftles) 
** Avhile the lajl Day of Life is pajfing^ and 

I' that 
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^ that a Happy Out. "The Fains indeed of Part IL 
** my Body are not capable of being height 
**^ tened. , Tet to thefe we oppofe that Joy of 
** the Soul^ which arifes from- the Memory 

** ofourpaji Speculations^' Hear him, 

confonant to this, in another Place aflert- 
ing, that a Rational Adverjity was better 
than an Irrational Profperity. 

And what think you ? Had he not 

placed his Good and Happinefs in the fup- 
pofed ReSlitude of his Opinions^ would he 
not have preferred Profperity^ at all rates, 
to Adverfty ? Would not the Pains^ of 
which he died, have made his Happinefs 

perfe<a Mifery ?-^ And yet, you fee, he 

difowns any fuch thing. The Memory of 
his paft Life, and of his Philofophical In- 
ventions were, even in the Hour of Death 
it feems, a Counterpoife to fupport him. 
It muft be owned, faid I, that you^ 
appear to reafon juftly. ' - 

Pass from Epicurus ^ continued he, to 

Socrates^ What are the Sentiments of that 

O 3 divine 
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Part II. divine Man, fpeaking of his own unjuft 
'^^'•'^' Condemnation j ^' O Crito^ fays he, if it 
*' be pleafing to the Gods this way^ then b^ 

*' it this way?^ And again *' Anytu§ 

** and Melifus, I grants can kill me ; but 
^^ to hurt or injure me^ is beyond their 
*^ Power J' It would not have been be- 
yond it, had he tJ;xought his Welfare de- 
pendent on any thing thqy could do ; for 
they were then doing their worft — — 
Whence then was it beyond them ? — ^-r 
Becaufe his Happinefs was derive^ not 
from without^ but from within ; not from 
the Succefs, which perhaps was due to the 
Reditude of his Life, but from that ReSli- 
tude alone, every other thing difregarded. 
He had not, it feems, fo far renounced his 
own Dodrine, as not to remember his 

former Words ; that- " ^0 whom ever 

•* all things^ conducive to Happinefs^ are ^e^ 
*^ rived folely^ gr at leajl nearly from him^ 
^'fef, and depend not on the Welfare or 
f * Adverjity of others^ from the Variety of 
^* whofe .Condition his own m^fi '^^^y ^fo : 
. V Jic it iS;, who has prepared to bimfelf th^ 
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'* mofi excellent of all Lives-^He it is^ tobo Pa^tll. 
** is the TemperatCy the Prudent^ and the 
*' Brave — He it isy who^ iJohen^PVeaUb or 
*' Children either come or are taken away^ 

'^ willbeft obey the Wife Man^s Precept 

" For neither will be he feen to grieve^ nor 
^^ to rejoice in excefs^ from the ^rujt and 
*' Confidence which be bas.repofed in himfelf** 
— You have a Sketch at leafl of his Mean- 
ings tho' far below hb own Attic and truly- 
elegant Expreffion. I grant, faid I, 
your Example ; but this and the reft are 
but fingle Inftances.. What are three or 
four in- Number, to the whole of Human 
Kind? 

If you are for Number s^ replied he, 
what think you of the numerous Race of 
Patriots^ in all Ages and Nations, wliohaye 
joyfullymet Death, rather than defert their 
Country, when in danger ? They muit 
have thought furely on another Happinefs 
than Sucdefsy when they could gladly go, 
where they faw Death often inevitable. 
Qf what think you of the many Martyrs 
04/ fpr 
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Part IL for Syflems wrong as well as right, who 

^-T"*^ have dared defy the worft, rather than 

fwerve from their Belief: You have 

brought indeed, faid I, more Examples 

than could have been imagined. 

Besides, continued he, what is that 
Comfort of a Good Conscience, cele- 
brated to fuch a height in the Religion 
which we profefs, but the Joy arifing from 
a Confcience of right Energies ^ a Gon- 
fcience of having done nothing, but what 
is confonant to our Duty ? I replied. 

It indeed appeared fo. 

Even the Vulgar, continued he, re- 
cognize a Good of this very Character, 
when they fay of an Undertaking, tho' it 
Jucceed not^ that they are contented ; that 
they have done their beji^ and can accufe 
themfelves of nothing. For what is^this, 
but placing i\it\v Content , their Good^ their 
Happinefs^ not in the Succefs of Endeavours, 
but in the ReSiitude ? If it be not the 
Reftitude which contents them, you muft 

tell 
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tell me what it is elfe. It appears, Part 11. 

replied I, to be that alone* 

I HOPE then, continued he, that 
tho' you accede not to this Notion of 
Happinefs, which I advance; you will at 
leaft allow it not to be fuch a Paradox, as 
at firft you feemed to imagine. That 

indeed, replied I, cannot be denied you. 

§ 4. Granting me this, faidhe, you 
encourage me to explain myfelf — We have 
fuppofed the Sovereign Goo J io lie in ReSH- 
tude rf ConduSf. We have. And 

think you there can be Reftitude of Con- 
duit, if we do not live conjiftently ? 
In what Senfe, faid I, would you be un- 
derftood ? To live confijiently^ faid he, 

is the fame with me, as To li^e agreeably to 
Jbme one Jingle and confonant Schenie^ or Pur-- 
pofe. Undoubtedly, faid I, without this, 
there can be no Reditude of Conduit. 
uill ReSiitude of Conduct then, you fay, 
implies fiich Conjijience. It does. 

And does all Conjifience^ think you, imply 

fuch 
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Part IL fuch ReBitude ? I afked him. Why 

**'-"^'^**^ not ? It is poffible, indeed it may, 

faid he, for aught we have difcovered yet 
to the contrary. But what if it fhould 
be found that there may be numherlefs 
Schemes, each in particular confijlent with 
it/elf^ but yet all of them different^ ^nd 
fbme perhaps contrary ? There may, you 
know, be a conjiftent Life of Knavery, as 
well a§ a con/ijient lAit of Honefty ; there 
ijiay be a uniform Practice of Luxury, as 
well as of Temperance, *nd Abftcmiouf- 
nefs* Will the Confiftence^ common to all 
offhefe jL/wj, render the ConduSi in each, 
right? It appears, f^id I, an Abfur- 

dity, that there fhould he the fame ReflU 
tude in two Contraries* If fo, faid he, 
we miift loqk for fomething more than 
tnere Con^Jience, when vjre fearch for that 
ReSlitude which we at prefent talk .of. 
A confijlent Life indeed is requifite, but 
that alone is not enough. We muft de- 
termine its peculiar Species^ if we would 
be accurate and exad. It indeed ap-? 

pears, faid I> neccffary. 

Nqr 
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Nor is any thing, continued he, more Part 11^ 
/eafy to be difcuffed. For what can that 
peculiar Conjijlence of Life be elfe, than a 
Life, whofe feveral Parts are not only con- 
fonant to each other y but to the Nature 
alfo of the Being, by whom that Life has 
deen adopted ? Does not this laft Degree 
of Confidence appear as requifite as the 
former ? I anfwered. It could not be 

oth^rwife. 

You fee then, faid he, the true I^e^ 
of right Condu(St. It is nbt, , merely To 
live conjijiently ;' but it is To live conjijiently 
with Nature. Allow it* 

But what, continued he, Can we live 
confiftently with Nature^ and be at a Ipfs 
how to behave ourfelves ? We cannot. 
And can we know how to behave 
ourfelves, if we know nothing of what 
befah us -, nothing of thofe Things and 
Events, which perpetually furround, an4 
^fff (^ us ? We cannot:. You fee 

, , the«^ 
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204 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

art II. then, continued he, how we are again 
-""^^"^ fallen infenfibly into that Dodrine, which 
proves the ^tctSiXj oi fcrutinizing^ zxiA, 
knowing the Value of Externals. I re- 
plied, it was true. If you aflent, faid he, 
to this, it will of courfe follow, that, T^o 
live conjijiently with Nature^ isy To live 
agreeably ti ajuji Experience ofthofe Things^ 
v)hich happen around us. It appears fo. 

But farther ftill, faid he. — Think you 
anyone can be' deemed to live agreeably 
to fuch Experience^ if h^ feleSl not, as 
far as poffible, the things moft congruous 
to his Nature ? He cannot. And by 
the fame Rule, as far as poffible, muft he 
not rejeSl fuch' as are contrary ? He 

muft. And that not occafionally, as 

Fancy happens to prompt; hut Jieadily^ 
^(?;2/?^;2//y,. and without Remiffion- 
I fliould imagine fo. You judge, faid 

he, truly. Were he to ad otherwife, in 
the leaft inftance, he would falfify his 
Prdfeffions ; he would not live according 
to that Experience, which we npw fup- 

pofc 
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pofe him to poffefs* I replied, He Part II. 

. would not^ 

It fhould fcem then, faid he, from 
hence, as a natwal Gonfequence of what 
we hare admitted, that the EJfence of 
right ConduSl lay in Selection and 
Rejection. So, faid I, it has ap- 

peared. And that fuch SeleSlion and 

RejeSlion flxouldbe eonfdnant with our pro- 
per Nature. It is true. And be 

fiead^ 2sA perpetual^ not occafional and in- 
terrupted. It is true. But if this be 
the Effence of Right ConduSl^ then too it 
is the Effence of our Sovereign Good-, for 
in fuch Cbnduft we have fuppofed this 
Good to confilL We have. 

SEt then, faid he, the Refult of our 
Inquiry.— '—•The Sovereign Good, as 
conftitutedby ReBitude ofConduSt^ has, on 
our ft riflcft Scrutiny^ appeared to be this— 

To LIVEPERPETUALLY SELECTING, AS 
TAR AS POSSIBLE, WHAT IS CONGRtJOUS 

TO Nature, and rejecting what is 

CON- 
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Partll. CONTRARY, MAKING OUR EnD THAf 

^"- "^ Selecting and that Rejecting 
ONLY. It is true, faid I, fo itappears. 

^ § 5. Before we haften then farther^ 
faid he, let us ftop to recoiled:, and fee 
whether our prefent Conclufions accord 
with our former.— We have now fuppofed 

, the Sovereign Good to be Redlitude of Con-- 
duSty and this ConduSiv^t have made coa- 
lift in a certain SeieSiing and RejeSling. 

. We have. And do you not imagine 

that the SeleSiing and RejeSiing^ which we 
propofe, as they are purely governed by 
the Standard of Nature^ are capable in 
every inftance of being rationally ji^ijied? 

I replied, I thought they were 
But if they admit a rational Jujiijication^ 
then arp they M?r^/ Offices px Duties i 

^ for thus * youremeojber yefterday a, Moral 
Office was defined. It was. But 

if fo, To live in the PraSiice oftkem^YriW 

be 

♦ Sup. p. 175. 
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be To live in.the Difcharge of Moral Offices. Part IL 

' It will. But To li've in Jhe Dif- 
charge oftbefey is the fame as Living ac- 
cording to Virtue^ and Living according to 
Nature. > It is. So therefore is 

Living in that SeleBion^ and in that Rejec^ 
tion^ wbicbwepropofe. It is. 

We need never therefore be at a lofs, 
laid he^ for a Defcription of the Sove- 
reign Good. — —We may call it, Rec- 
titude OF Conduct. If that be too 

contracted, we may enlarge and fay, it is— 
ToLivEPERj*ETu ALLY Selecting AND 

ReJECTIN^G ACCORPING TO THE STAN- 
DARD OF OUR Being. -If we are for 

ftill different Views, we may fay it is — — 
To LIVE IN the Discharge of Mo- 
ral Offices— To live according tq 

Nature To live according to 

Virtue ^To live Acto5iDiNG to' 

JUST Experience of those Things, 

WHICH happen around US.- Like 

fome finifhed Statue, we may behold it 

every way j it is the fame Objeft, tho' 

^ '" varioufly 
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Part If. Tariouflj ^cwcd ; nor is there a View, 
but is natural^ tmlj graceful, and en- 
gaging. 

56. I CANNOT deny, laid I, but 
that as you now have explained it, your 
Hypothefis feems far more plaufible/than 
when firft it was propofed. You wilt 

believe it, faid he, more fo ftill, by con- 
fidering it with more Attention. — In the 
firft place, tho' perhaps it efteem nothing 
really Good but Virtue, nothing really 
Evil, but Vice, yet it in no manner 
takes away the Difference^ znA DiftinSiion 
of other Things. So far otherwife, it is 
for eftablifliing their Diftindion to the 
greateft Accuracy. For were this negled- 
C(J, what would become of SekSiign and 
Reje^iotiy thofe important Energies, which 
are its very Soul and Eflence ? Were there 
noDiFFERENCE,therecouldbenoCHoicE4 
It is true, faid I, there could not. 

Again, faid he. It is no meagre, mor- 
tifying Syftcmof iS'^^-^^/z/^Z—ItfupprcflTes 

ad 
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no Social and Natural AfFeaions,nor takes Part IT* 
away any Social and Natural Relations- 
It prefcribes no Abftainings, no Forbear- ^ 
ances out of Nature ^^ no gloomy, fad, and 
lonely Rules of Life, without which it is 
evident Men may be as hone ft as withj 
and be infinitely more ufeful and worthy 
Members of Society* — It refufts no Plea^ 
lure, not inconfiftent \^ith Temperancer^ 
It rejeds no Gain, not inconfiftent with 

Jujiice Univerfally, as fat as Virtue 

neither Jorif ids nor dijfuades^ it endeavours 
to render Life, even in the moji vulgar 
Acceptation, as chearful, joyous, and eafy 
as poffible. Nay, could it mend the Condi- 
tion of Exiftence in any the mojl trivial Cir- 
cumftance, even by adding to the ampleft 
Pofleffions the pooreft meaneft Uteniil, it 
would in no degree contemn an Addition 
even fo mean. Par otherwife — It would 
confider, that to negled-^he leaft Acqui- 
{ition, when fairly in its power, would 
be to fall ftxort of ih^iperfeSi and accurate 
ConduSiy which it ever has in view, and 
on which alone all depends. 

P An» 
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Part II. * And yet, tho' thu$ exa6l in every th^ 
^-'*''*"*^ minuteft Circumftahce, it gives us no Soli- 
citude as to what Rank we maintain in 
Lifci Whether noble or ignoble, wealthy 
or poor;, whether merged in Bufmefs, oi: 
confined tb Inaftivity, it is equally conjijient 
, ^uolth every Conditicn, and equally capable 
of adorning them all. Could it indeed 
choofe its own Life, it would be always 
that, where moft focial AflFedions might 
extenfively be exerted, and moft done to 
contribute to the Welfare of Society. But 
if Fate order otherwife, and this be de- 
nied; its Intentions are the fame, its En- 
deavours are not wanting ; nor are the 
' Social^ Rational Pozvcrs forgotten, even in 
' Times and'Circiimftances, where they can 
Icaft become confpicuous. 

. If teaches jus to/c6nfider Life^ as onie 
great important iXrama^ where we have 
each our P<^r/ allotted us to adl. • It tells 
us that our HappinefsyZ& ASiors in this 
Drama, confifts not in ^ the Length of our 
L Part, 
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Fart, nor in thii State and Dignity^ fcut in Part If; 
^tjuji^ the ^i?CM/> and the natural Per^ 
^rmancei 

If its Aims are fuccefsful, it is thankful 
to Providence. It accepts all the JcJys, de- 
tived from their 5^^^^^ and feels them as 
fully^ as thofe who know no other Happi- 
nefs. The only Difference is, that having 
a more excellent Good in view, it fixes not> 
like the Many, its Happinefs on Succefs 
alone, well knowing that in fuch cafe, if 
Endeav6urs/i//j there can be nothing left 
behind but Murmurings and Mifery On 
the contrary, when this happens, it is theii 
it retires into itfelf, and refledingdn what 
is Fair^ what is Laudable and Honeji (the 
truly beatific yijion^ not oimad Enthufiafls^ 
but of the Calm, the Temperate, the Wife 
and the Good); it becomes yL'/^mc^/^r ?(? all 
Events \ it acquiefces in the Conjcioufnejs of 
its own ReSliiude-, and, like that Manfion 
founded, not on the Sands, but on the 
Rock^ it defies all the Terrors of Tempeft 
and Inundation. - 

Pa . § 7. 
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Part II. § 7. Here, he paufed, atid I took t^ 
^"^"■"^ Opportunity to obferve, how; his Subjedl 
had warmed him into a degree of Rap- 
ture; how greatly, it had raifed both his 
Sentiments and his Stile. No wonder, 

faid he. Beauty of every kind excites our 
Love and Admiration ; the Beauties of 
Art^ whether Energies or Works ; the 
Beauties of Nature, whether Animal or 
Inanimate. And fhall we expefl lefs from 
this Supreme Beauty ; this morale tnentaU 
and original Beauty ; of which all the reft 
are but as T^ypes or Copies ? ■ N ot how- 
ever by high Flights td lofe Sight of our 
Subjeft, the whole of what we have ar- 
gued, may be reduced to this — •— 

All Men fursue Good, and would 
be happy J if they knew how ; not happy 
for Minutes, and miferable for Hours, but 
happy ^ if poflSble, thr^ every Part of their 
Exijience. Either therefore there is a 
'Good ofthisjleady durable Kindy or there 
i^none. If noney then all Good muft be 

tranfenS 
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tranftent and uncertatn \ and if fo, an Oh- Part IJ. 
je6l of loweji Value^ which can little de- 
^ferve either our Attention, or Inquiry. But 
if there be a better Good^ fuch a Good -as 
tve are feeking ; like every other thing, it 
. mu/i be derived from fome Caufe ; and that 
Caufe muft be either external^ internali or 
mtxtj in as much as except thefe three, 
there is no other poffible. Now ajleady^ 
Jurabk Goody cannot be derived from an 
external Caufe^ by rcafon afl derived frdai 
Externals mn{k fuifuate, as they fu^uaf'e. 
By the fame Rule j not from a MixPAr^ti 
the T^fi>j be<iaufc the Partwhkb is external 
vfWXpropottiQnally deftroy iti EJfence. Whgit 
; $heu< rjpojains but \ht Caufe intern^^ly^Q 
very Caufe.which we b^ive fuppofed, when 
We place the Sovereign Good in Mind} in 
Re^itude of QonduS} y ia juft SeleSling ai^d 
RejeSiingl TheiJc fe^ms indeed ,i|o 

other Caufe, faid I, to which we can pqf- , 
fibly affign it. 

Forgive me then, continued he,, 
fboukl I appear to boaft— — We have 
P 3 proved, 
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Part IL proved, or at leaft there is an Appearanqc 
ir^T^ yve have proved, jhat either there is m 
Good except this of our own; or thaty ^ 
there be apy other ^ if is not worthy our Re-^ 
gard. It muft/bjc confefled, faid J, 

you have laid as much, as the Subj(?(9: feeiii^ 
\o admit. 

§ 8. By means then, faid hcy of oijr 

. Hypothefis, behold one of the fajreft, aijjl 

piofl ^miable of Objeds, behold thjs 

„ TRUE AND j^ERFECT Man : that Or- 

iwaip^ntofjjijfinanity; that Godlike Being; 

jvho, mtbout regard either to. Pkafure or 

Pain, uninfluenced equally by either Profpe^ 

' rity or Adverfity^fuperiourto the W-orld and 

its heft andworfi Events^ can fairly refi his 

All upon the ReSlitude of his own ConduSii 

can conftantly^ and uniformly y tind manfully 

maintain it ; thinking that, and that alon/e^ 

' wholly fuffici^nt to makf Him happy. 

And do you ferioufly believe, laid I, 

.|h(efje,excf w|.sf)ach;aC And 

. whatj ^replied iie, if I ftpuld admit^ /i&^f^ 

' * - never 



never wasiis^ or mU4epoha CkaraSkr?^^ Prfrtil; 
that we have been talking^ the whole-time ^-'^'"''"^^^ 
of a Being, not to .be found; / t 

AfdMefs Monfter^ 'which the Worfd n7fr 

Suppofing, I fay, we admit this, what then ? 
Wbutd not your Sy ft::,rn in fuch a cafe, 
faid I, a little border upon the chimerical r 
I only afkthe Queftion,_ You^^qed 

not befotepder, he'replie3', inexprefling 
yourfelfr ' IF it be falfe^ if it^ WUl not m- 
dure the Teft, I am as ready to give jt ug^ 
is 1 have been to defend it, He rnufl: be a 
poor Philofopher indeed, whoj^h^ehjh^ fees 
Tr«/^ and a 5>7/^/z?' at'^variahce/'cari'ever 
be folicitous for the Fate of a $yfl:'emC' ^ 



But tdl me, I i^vlf — ^w^Boyou 6bje(j! 
to min^ fromits P^>y^ft?>7/or Irom^tV 
JmperfeBion? From its being too-'-ex^tf- 
kntibr Hutnan Nature^^ahd a5ovf\iik^i 
from its -being too bafe/'krrd Mowi^'V'' ' 
It feenis to requrre^ faid I, a Perfgam^ 
to which tto Indivtduiil evfer arriveih^ ^^ 
'^hat vfery Tranfcsn3^ce)-{&ii he, isian 
• * ' P 4 Argu- 
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PfcrtlL Argument on it6 behalf. Were it of 4 
lUnk inferior, it would not be that Per- 
fedion, which wc feet Would you 

have it, faid I, beyond Nature? If you, 

mean, replied he, beyond any particular or 
individual Nature^ ,moft undoubtedly I 
WQuld. — As you are a Lover of Painting, 
you (hall hear a Story -on the Subjed. 

^ < In ancient days, while Greece wask 
^ flouriibing in Liberty and Arts, a cele- 
*^ bratcd Painter, having drawn, many es?:- 
^^ celient Pictures for a certain free State^ 
** afid been gehleroufly and honourably re- 
** wj^rded for his Labours, at laft made 
*' an Offer to. paint them a Helen^ as a 
^* Model and Exemplar of the moft ex-i. 
f ijuifite Beauty, The Propofal was rea* 
*^ jdily Ifcccepted^ when the Artift informed 
f^^Ji^m^ that in order to draw one^m^ 
^^it ^as neceflary he fhould coqtemplate 
^^ ma^ny,. He demanded therefot e a Sigb| 
♦>^pf all their fi^eft Wome^- The Stat?j 
** to affift the l^^pjk, aftented to his Re-» 
V.i^iJteft.r They.w^re exhibited. before 
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*<hiin; he feleacd the moft beautiful; Part II. 

•^ and from thefe formed his Helena more ^^^""^""^ 

*< beautiful than them all/^^ 

, YoJtt have heard the Fad, and what 
are wc to infer ?— Or cin there be any 
Othef Jfijfer^nce than this— that the Stan-^ 
dard of PerfeQion^ with refpeSi to the 
Beauty of Bodies 9 was not (as this Artift 
thought) to be difcovered in any Individuali 
but bifHg difperfed by Nature in Portions 
tbrp tbe many^ was from thence^ and thence 
onlyi-ta be colkSted and recognized ?. 
It appears, iaid I» he thought k>. The 
Pid^sora, continued he> is Ibft, but we have 
Statuea ftUl remaining. If there be Truth 
ill. the Teftimony of the beft and faireft 
Judges, no Woman ^ver.equa^lled the De- 
licacy of the Medicean Venus ^ Aor Man the 
Strength and 'Dignity of the Farnhefan 
Herduks. It is. generally, faid I, fo 

believed. 



Ak^ wiU yt>u, faid he, frxxn this uBpa- 

rjiUeled ^tr*nfce«cknt Excellence, detty 

r ' 6 thefe 



j|i9 Concermng HAPPINESS, 

I^r? IL thefe Works of Art to be truly ?md ftrii^ly 
^ >~ -^ JNatural? Their Excellence, replied I, 
jnuft be confeffed by All ; but how they 
can be called fo ftriftly Natural^ I muft 
Qwn a little ftartles inc. .That ihe 

Limh^nd their Proportions^ (did he/ are 
feleded from Nature, you will hardly* I 
believe doubt, after thp Story juft related. 
I replied, it w^s admitted.' The 

Parts therefore of thefe Works. zrcrNa- 
turaU They are. And may not 

the fame b^ aflerted, as to the Arrange^ 
tncnt of thefe Parts ? Muft not ibis too 
bfj tiaturali as it is aiialogous w^.knoi??' to 
Nature ? It muft. If fo^ then: is 

the fVbp/e Natural? So iiidefed,:;faid 

I, if ftiould feem. It cannot, replied 

he, beotherwife, ifdt:be a Fafl: beyond 
difpute^ that the /r^c^il? is nothing roore^ 
than the Parts ^ under fucb Arrangement. 
Epqpgh, f^id I^ you have fatisfied me* 

If I have, faid he, it is but to transfer 
what we have aflferted of t\\\^fubordinate 
fieauty,^ to Beauty of a bigher Ordei" j it is 
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I^UJ to pafs from i\it Ext ernah to thjj ?4r|: II» 
Moral 2itid Internal. Fpr here we fay, by 
parify of Reafon, that no where, in any 
particular Nature i^ x^tperfeSl CharaSler 
to be feen intire. Yet CKie is brave \ an- 
ixlAitx is temperate \ a third is liberal^ and 
a fowiith 1% prudent • So that in //^^ Multir 
tude of mixed imperfeSi CharaSiers^ as ber 
fore.in^A^ Multitude ofimperfeS Bodies ^ is 
exprefled that Ide4l^ tAat Moral Stant 
DARD oT PerfectioNj by which allarc 
tried and compared to one another, and at 
iafl: upon the whole are either J uftified or 
condemned— that Standard of Perfe£tion, 
?which'cajanot be but mo/i Natural^ dis it is 
purely cplIeSed from Individuak of Na^ 
ture^ and is the Teft of all the Merit to 
which they afpire* I acknowledge, 

faid I, your Arguipent.' 

I MIGHT add, fkid he, if there .were 
pccafibn, other Afguitients Which would 
furpflze^yOvi. t m'ight inform ^ou of the 
natural Pre emiiieiice, and high RUiik of 
specific Ideas'^ — that every IndhidUal was 
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220 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. but their Type^ or Shadow ;— — that the 
^ -"'-^ Minder IntelleSi was the Region of Pof- 
Jibks ;— that whatever is PoJJible^ to the 
Mind a£lualljr Js ; ncM: any thing a Non^ 
entity^ except what implies a Contradict 
tion \ — that the genuiijc Sphere imd ge* 
nuine Cylinder, tho* Forms perhaps /^ 
•f erf eS^. ever to exift conjoined to Matter 9 
were yet as true and real Beings, as the 
groffejl ObjeSis of Senfe% were the Soiir^oE 
Infinite TrzrfAi, which wholly depend on 
them, and which, as Truths, have a Bdng . 
mc^ unalterable and eternal But thefe are 
Keafonings, which rather belong to another 
Philofopby ; and, if you are fatisficd iwifli^ 
out them* they are atbeft but jfuperfliwua^ 

He waited not for my Anfwer^ ; l?ut 
proceeded as follows. It iis thua, .faid 

he, have I endeavoured, as far as in my 
power, to give you an Idea of xhQfierfeSl 
CharaSler : a Charader, which I ai» neither 
fo abfurd^ as to impute tp myfelf i nor fo 
rigorous and unfair, as to require of otherSt 
We have prc^ofed it only, as an Exem«^ 

" . PLAR 
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PLAR OF Imitation, which the' TSlone Part II. 
we think can equals jttyAU at leaft may 
follo'w — an Exemplar of Imitation, which 
in jproportion as we approach, fo we ad- 
vance proportlonably in Merit and in 
Worth— '-'^2lDl Exemplar, which, were we 
TCiOxzfelfiJh^ we fhould be Fools to rejcfl: ; if 
it be true, that,/(? be Happy ^ is the ultimate 
Wijh of us ally and that Happin^s and Moral 
Worth fp reciprocally correfpond, that there 
can be no Degree oi the one^ without ati 
equal Degree of the other. If there be 

Truth, faid I, in your Reafonings, it can- 
not certainly be otherwife. 

He continued^ by fayin g T he Pro- 
Jiciency of Socrates^ and indeed of every 
honeft Man, was fufficient to convince us, 
could we be fteadfaft to our Purpofe, that 
fome Prcgrefs atleaji might be madetoward 
this Perfe£lion^'^How far, we knew not— 
The Field was open — The Race was free 
and common to All-~Nor was the Prize, 
as ufual, referved only to the Firft^ but 
All, who run, mtght depend on a Reward, 

having 
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Pitt II, having the Voice of Nature, would they 
^'"^'"""* but lillen, to affure them, 

* Nemo ex hoc numero mibi non donatut 
abibitt. 

§ Q. Here he paufed, and left me ik . 
meditate on what he had fpokeri. For 
fometime wepafled otl in niutual Silence^ 
till obferving me on my part little inclined 
to break it, What, faid he, engages you 
with an Attention fo earned ? I was 

wondering, faid I, whence it fhould hap- 
pen, that in a Difcourfe of fuch a nature, 
you fhould fay fo little of Religion, of 
Providence, and a Deity. I have not^ 

replied he, omitied them, becaufe not in* 
timately united to Morals \ but becaufe whsLt 
ever we treat accurately, fhould be treated 
feparately and apart. Multiplicity of Mat- 
ter naturally tends to Confufion. They a,re 
weak Minds indeed, which dread a ra- 
tional Sufpence; and much more fb, when 
in the Event, it only leads to a furer Know-- 

ledge, 

. : — * . ^ ., , ,,' .4 
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ledge, arid often ftrengthens the very Sub- Part IL 
Jedl, on which we fufpend. Could I how- 
ever repeat you the Words of a venerable 
Sage, (for I can call him no other) whom 
once I heard diflerting on the Topic of 
Religion, and whom ftill T hear, wheil 
ever I think on him; you might accept 
perhaps my Religious Theories as candidly, 
as you have my Moral. I preffed him 
to repeat them, with which he willingly' 
complied. 

The Speaker, faid he, whofe Words I 
am attempting to relate, and whom for 
the prefent I liame TheophiluSy was of a 
Character truly amiable in every part. 
When young, he had been fortunate in a 
liberal Education ; had been a Friend to 
the Mufes, and approved himfelf fuch to 
the Public. As Life declined, he wifely 
retired, and dedicated his Time almoft 
wholly to Contemplation. Yet could he 
rtever forget the Mufes, whom once lie 
loved. He retained in hisDifcourfe (and 
fo in the Sequel you will foon find) a large 

Portion 
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224 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. Portionof that rapturous, anti-profaicStile^ 
'"^^"^■^ in which thofe Ladies ufually choofe to 
exprefs themfelves. 

We were Walking, not (as now) in the 
chearful Face of Day, but late in the Even • 
log, when the Sun had long been fct. Cir- 
cumftances of Solemnity were not wanting 
to affect u$ ; the Poets could not have 

feigned any more haj[)py a running 

Stream, an ancient Wood, a ftill Night, 
and a bright Moonfhine. — I, for my^own 
partjinduced by theOccafion, fellinfenfibly 
into n Reverie about Inhabitants in the 
Moon. From thence I wandered to other 
heavenly Bodies, and talked of States there, 
and Empires, and I know not what. 

Who lives in the Moon, faid he, is 
perhaps more than we can well learn. It is 
enough, if we can be fatisfied, by the help 
of our beft Faculties, that Intelligence is not 
, confined to this little Earth, which we in- 
habit; that tho* Men were not, the World 
would not want Spedators, to contemplate 

its 
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Its Beauty, and adore the Wifdom of its Part iL 
Author. 

<' This whole Universe itfelf is but 
" ONE City or Commonwealth— -r- 
^* a Syjiem of Subjiances \2lxiouVlj formedj 
*' and varioufly aSiuated dLgxtt^hlj to t^ofe 
^^ forms^^—2L Syftem of Subftances both 
•' immenfely great and fnaall, Rational^ 
*' Animal^ Ve get able y and Inanimate. 

'* As many Families make one Village, 

** many Villages one Province, many Prq- 

** vince one Empire ; fo many Empires, 

** Oceans, Waftes, and Wilds, comhihed, 

*' compofe that Earth on which we live. 

'* Other Combinations make a Planet or a 

" Moon ; and thefe again, united, make ' 

** one Planetary Syftem. What higher 

•"Combinations fubfift, we know not, 

- ** their Gradation and Afcent it is impof- 

*' fible we fhould difcover. Yet the ge- 

**'nerous Mind, not deterred by this Iih- 

** menfity, intrepidly paffeson, thro' Re- 

*^ gions unknown, from greater Syftems 

Q^ «^to 
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Part IL " to greater, till it arrive at that ^reatefi^ 
where Imagination (lop8> and can ad- 
" vance no farther. In t^is laft, this 
*' mighty, this ftupendou* Idea, it beholds 
" the Uwi VERSE itfelf, of which ^^ry 
•» Thing is a Part, and with refp^ft to 
** which not the fmalleft Atom is either 
foreign or detached. 



. « 



** Wide as its Extent, is the Wifdom 
^' of its Workmanfhip, not bounded and 
** narrow, like the humbler Works of Ait. 
•• Thefe are all of Origin no higher than 
*^ Hutmn* We can readily trace them to 
•* their utoaoft Limit, and witjbi accuracy 
'* difc^rti both their Beginning and their 
" Efid. But where the Microfcope that 
*« caft (hew us, from what Point Wifdom 
*^ begin? in Nature ? Where the Telefcope 
•' thai can defcry, to what Infinitude it 
** eisttcnds? The more diligent our Search^ 
" the .jnore accurate our Scrutiny, the 
*Vmore only are we convinced, that our 
*^ Labours can never finish ; that Subjefts 
J *' inex- 
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•* Incxhauftihle remain behind, ffiil utf- Part It 
^* explored. 

** H^NCE the Miod tiu^y wife,, quhf- 
•* tiag.the Study of Buriimh^s^ as Jki:«i^^ 
A^ iQg their ^tdtitMif tp^mJ^mU :^ijd /V^ 
^^ cm^rehei^bley turns il« inteU^<au5^ Jpljic 
•* to wh^tJis general ap^comprcheiiifiw, 
** and d\ro* Qenerals learns to fee,, ai^i re- 
cognize whatever exifts. 
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** It perceives in this view, that ^vtrj 
*' Subftance, of every degree, has its iVi?- 
** ture^ its proper Make^ Conftitution qr 
'* Form, by which it aSis^ and by which 
^* y^tfuffers.- It perceives it fo to farie.^ith 
** every natural Form around i^s, as with 
•^ thbfe tTools and Ipftruments by which 
♦* Art worketh its liVonders. TlieSaw. is 
** deftined to one Ad \ the Mallet, to an- 
«* other ; the Wheel ai^fwers this P^rpofe ; 
*^ and the Lever anfwcrs a. different. {§0 
^* Nature \jj[t^ y\i^' .Ve^etabk^ the^ Br:»/|r, 
*^ mdxhc R^icnalp agrmhly. to tUj^pfi^r 
*\EormandConfiituti(mQfe^^^ The 

q^j ^yVegeiabli 
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228 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. '* Vegetable proceeds with ^rf^Q^InfenJ^ 
bility. The Brute poffefles/a Senfe of 
what is pleafurable and painful, butilops 
"- at n^ere Senfaiion, and is unable to go far- 
'•« thcr* The Ratimaly like the Brute, has 
** all the Powers of mere Sen/at ion ^ byt en- 
•^« joys fuperadded a farther tranfcendent 
^ Faculty^ by which it is made confcioui, 
*^ not only of what it feels ^ but of the 
•* Powers them/ehesyvrhich are the Sources 
** of thofe very Feelings; 2i Faculty ^vrhich. 
*• recdgnizing both itje/f and all Things 
^^ elfe^ becomes a Canon^ a CorreSlor^ aod 
*Va Standard Univerfal. 

" Hence to the Rational alone is im- 
' " parted that Master-Science, ofwhat 
*' they are, where they are, and the End 
** to which they are deftined. . 

" Happy, too happy, did they know 

' ^* their own Felicity j did they reverence 

*^ the Dignity of their own fiiperior Cha- 

•^raster, and never wretchedly degrade 

** themfelves into Natures to them fubor- 

^ ** dinate. 
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^^ dinate. And yet alas ! it is a Tmth too' Part IL 
** certaip, that as the Rational only are 
** fuiceptible of a Happinefs truly excel- 
** lent, fo thefe only merge themfelves 
" into Miferies paft Indurance. 

** Assist us then, Thou Power 
** Divine, with the Light of that Rea-- 
^* SON, by which Thou lighteneft the 
** Ayorld ; by which Grace and Beauty is 
** difFufed thro' every Part, and the Wel- 
'* fare of the Whole is ever uniformly up- 
** held ; that Reafon, of which our own is 
** but a Particle or Sparky like fome Pro* 
** w^/i6^^« Fire, caught from Ileaven above. 
•^ So teach us to know our/elves^ that we 
** ipay uttain that Knowledge, which 
** alone is worth attaining. Check bur 
** vain, our idle Refearches into the Laws, 
*< and Natures, and Motions of other Bc- 
** ings, till we have learnt and can prac- 
*« tife thofe, which peculiarly refpedt our- 
** felves. Teach us to be fit Adorf ?n 
** that general Drama^ where Thou haft 
^^ allotted every Being, great andfmall, its 
* 0^3 ** pro- 
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E*rt II. ^ frcfcr Part^ the due Performance ^'wkicii 
** // ^be onfy End t^its Exi^nce. 

*• Enable us to curb Debire witbia 
** the BoundB of what b Natural. Enable 
** U8 even Xofufpend it, till we can employ 

V it to our Emolument. Be our Jirji 
«i Work, to have efcaped from wrong Opi^ 
•• nion% and bad Habit ; that the Mind^ 
•* thus rendered finccre and incorrupt, may 

V with S^ty proceed to feek its genuine 

V Good and Happinefe. 
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*• When we are thus previoufly ex-* 
ercifed, thas duly prepared, let not our 
^^ 1.0VE there Hop, where it firft begins ; 
** i>ot infenfxbly coadudt it, by thy invi- 
** fxble Influence^ frc^m lowtt Objefts to 
^' higher, till it arrive at that Supreme, 
** where only it can find what is adequate 
** and full. Teach us to love Thee, and 
*' Thy Divine Administration — — 
•* to regard theUniverfe itfelf as pur true 
•* and genuine Country, not that little ca- 
** fual Spot, where we firft drew vital 

«* Ain 
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f* Air. Teact us each to rcgar4 H/;w/^^, Part.If. 
*' but a$ a Part pf this great Wholb ; 
** a Part which for its Welfare w€ are as 
^* patiently to refign, as we relign a fiugle 
« Limb for the Welfare of our whoic 
^* Body. Let our Life be a (:<^t1hued 
** Scene of AcQiJi£]SkC£NCE andof Gkati* 
" Ttf DE ; of Oiatituwi^jiQr what ^* ^oji^;- 
/* of Ac^icfcence, in what yi<tfuffer ; as 
^rboth canv only be referable, to that 
^^ concatinated Order cf Events which can- 
** £tot but be ^j 98 being by Thee ap- 
^* proved and chofcxj. 

^^ In as muth ^s Futurity is hidden 
♦^ ftom our Sight^ i«r€ can have iio othtr 
i^* R»/e ofChdct^ by "Vlrhich to gov<Srli our 
♦* ConduA, thaQ ioh4aft fcems c^njimant to 
^ the Welfare of our own particular Na-^ 
♦^ tures. If it appear not cciptrary to Duty 
M and moral Office, (and how ibould we 
*' judg^j but frpm what appears ?) Thou 
f * canft not but forgive us, if we prefer 
•' Health to Sickncfe; the Safety of Life 
^V^^nd Limb, to Maiming or tq Death. 
qL4 '^But; 
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Fart 11. " But did we know that thefe Incidents, 
or any other were appointed us ; were 
** fated in that Order of incontroulable 
** Events, by which Thou preferveft and 
^^ adorheft the Whole , it then becomes 
** our Duty, to meet them with Magna- 
"•^ nimityj to co-operate with Chearfulnefe 
*• in what ever Thou ordaincft ; that fo 
*^ we may know no other Will, than thine 
** alorie,« and that the Harjmony of our 
^^ particular Minds with thy TJniverfal^ 
^ may be fteady and uninterrupted thro* 
** the Period of our Exiftence. 

* **^ Yet, fmce to attain this Height, this 
** tranfcende.nt Height, is but barely pof- 
** fibk, if poffible, to the moft perfe<9: 
*' Humanity : regard what within us is 
^^ Congenial to Thee i raife us above our- 
** felves, and warm us into Rnthufiafm. 
•* But let our Enthufiafm be fuch, as befits 
** the Citizens of Thy Polity ; liberal, 
*' gentle, rational, and humane — not fuch 
** as to debafe us into poor and wretched 
** Slavesy as if Thou wert our Tyrant, 

" not 
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** not our kipd and common Father ; Part II. 

** much lefs fuch.as to transform us into 

*^ idiVdi^Q Beajis of Prey^ fallen, gloomy, 

•^ dark, and fierce i prone to perfecute, to 

•^ ravage, and deftroy, as if the Luft of 

^VMaflacre could be grateful to thy Good- 

** nefs. Permit us rather madly to avow 

*^ Villainy in thy Defiance, than impioufly 

** to aflert it under colour of thy Service, 

" Turn our Mind's Eye from every Idea 

*' of this Charadter ; from the Servile, Ab- 

** jedl, Horrid, and Ghaftly, to therOene- 

** rous, Lovely, Fair, and Gadlike, 

*^ Here let us dwell i v be here bur 
*' Study and Delight, So fliall we be en- 
^' abled, in the filent Mirrour of Contetfi- 
** platioUy to behold thofe Forms, which 
*' are hidden to Human Eyes* — that ani- 
*' mating Wisdom, which pervades and 
** rules the whole — that Law irrefiftible, 
*^ immutable, fupreme, which leads the 
** Willing, and compels the Averfe, to co- 
*• operate in their Station to the general 
^* Welfare— that Magic Divine, which, 

5 :'^i 
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Birf IT. ^' by an Efficacy paft Gomprdienfion/caft 
^''^^^ •* transform crery Appearance, ike mqf^ 
^^ hidedus, intb Beauty, ^Qd exhibit aU 
^'things Fair and Good to Thbxi 
■* Essence In create, ni)ho art i^ purer 
•* JEyf J, tba^ tver to behold Inifiity. 

** Be thcfe our Moriiiiig, thefe ai«r 
*• Evening Mediutions — ^with thefe m^y 
^ our Mind^ be unchangeably tinged "- * 
*« that loving Thee with ?i Love ixioft dif- 
**iBterefted and fincere ; enamoured of 
*' thy Polity, and thy Divine Admi- 
*• NisTRATioN; welcoming every Evei^t 
' ** with Ch^EurfulqeTs and Magtaanipiity, as 
'* being iejl u|x>n the Whole, becanfe or- 
** dftined of Theq ; jpropofing nothing, of 
" ourlelve8, but with aReferiite that Thoti 
* * pennkteft ; atquiefeing in every Obftnic- 
** tion, as ultimately referable to thy Prb-? 
*' vidence— in a word, that T^orking this 
*•* Conduct, by due excrcife, into perfect 
** Habit I we may nc^er murmur, never 
•* repine ; never mifs what we would ob- 
V tain, or fall into that which we woul4 

^* avoid; 
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^* avoid} but being hajJpy ttriih tbai lra*h PfettH, 
ic^ndent Bappinefi^ of l^hith ho Oftt 
can dbprive us ; and bleft .i;v3th that Dt^ 
*^ vihc Libtrty^ wMch so Tyramt can aa^- 
^^ A07 ; t^e may dart addrcifa Tbee ym3dx 
^' pious Confidence, a6 the Phili^opbic BafJ 
**ofold, 

** CondttSl mef Tboa^ of Beings Cnufe XHidne^ 
«* Where-eer fm d^n^din^iyp'^atBeJfgk. 
" ASive IfoUmvM : forjhiuki my tP^iU 
^ Rejifi, Tm impious^ but miijl Jx>mmjHUr 

In this maaner did Theophilus^ faid he» 
purfue the Subjed, to which I had led 
him. He adorned his Sentiments with 
£xprei£ons even more fplendid than I 
have now employed. The Speaker^ the 
Speech, the happy Circumftances which 
concurred, the Night's Beauty and Still- 
nefs, with the Romantic Scene where W€ 
were walking, all together gave the Whole 
Aichan Energy and Solemnity, as it is im- 
poflible you ihould feel from the Gc^dnefs 
)pf a b^re Recital. I, continued he, for 

my 
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236 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. my own part> returned home fenfiWy 
^ "~'^' touched, and retained the ftrongcft Feel- 
ings of what 1 had heard, till the follow- 
ing Morning. 1 hen the Bufinefs of the 
Day gently obliterated all, and left me by 
Night as little of a Philofopher, as I had 
ever been before. 

§ 10. And is it pojSlble, faid I, fo foon 
to have forgotten, what feems fo ftriking^ 
and fubhme, as the Subjcd you have been 
bow treating ? It is Habit, replied 

he, is all in all. It is PraSiice andExer- 
cife^ which can only make us truly any thing. 
Is is not evidently fo, in the moft com- 
mon vulgar Arts? Did mere Theory alone 
ever make the meaneft Mechanic ? And 
is the Supreme Artifi of Life and Manners 
to be formed more eafily, than fuch a 
one? Happy for us, could we prove it near 
fo eafy. But believe me, my Friend, good 
Things are not fo cheap. Nothing is to 
be had gratis, much lefs that which is moft 
valuable. 
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^ET however for our Comfort, Ive have Part II. 
this to encourage us, that, tho' the DiflSi- 
cuhy of acquiring Habits be great and 
painful, yet nothing fo eafy, to pleafant, 
as their Energies^ when once wrought by 
Exercife to a due Standard of Perfedion. 
I know you have made fome Progrefs in 
Mufic. Mark well what you can do, as a 
Proficientthis way r— You can do that, which 
without Habit, as much exceeds the wifeft 
Maxx, a^ to walk upon the Waves; or to 
afcend a Cliff perpendicular. You can 
even do it with Facility ; and (left you 
fhould think I flatter) not you yourfelf 
alone, but a thoufand others befide, whofe 
lovtrRank and Qeniys no way raife them 
above the Multitude. If then you are fo 
well affured of this Force of Habit in one 
Inftance, judge not in other Inftances by 
your own prefent Infufficiency, Be not 
ihppked at the apparent Greatnefs of the 
p^rfe^ Maral Ci6^r^(5?^r, when you com- 
.pj^re it to the Weaknejs 2iVidL ImperfeSiion of 
-jr|)ur own. On the contrary, when thefe 

dark, 
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2^9 Concerning HAPPINESS^ 

Part II. dark, thefc melancholy Thoughts aflait 
^'^"^"^ youj immediately turn your Mind ta the 

Confideration of Haiif* Remember how 

4^ its Energies- to thofe, who p^ofefi it; 

and yet how impradlicabk to fuch, a&/^- 

fefsitnot^ 

It mud be owned, faid I, that this is 
a Satisfadion, and may be fome kind of 
Afiiftance in a melancholy Hour. And 
yet this very Doftrinc naturaily leads to 
another Objcdion.— Does not the Difficulty 
of attaining Habit too well fupport a certaia 
Affertion, that, defend Virtue at we wilh 
it is but a Scheme of Self --denial ? 

By SeJf^denialy faid he, you meaui I 
fuppofe, fomething like what follows— — 
Appetite bids me eat ; Reafon bids me fori- 
bear^ — r-If 1^^^;^ Reafon, I deny Appetite; 
and Appetite being a Part (f myfelf^ to 
deny it ^ is a Self-denial. What is true thus 
in Luxury^ is true alfo in other Subjedlsj is 
evident in Matters of Lucre, of Powery of 
Refentment, or whatever el^ wc purfuc 
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by the Dilate of any Paffion. You Part IL 

appear, Hid I, to have ftated the Objeaioa ^— v-*^ 
'juftly. 

To return then to our Inflance, faid Irc, 
of Luxury. Appetitt bids me eat; Reafon 
bids me forbear— If I ©Afy Reajbuy I deny 
Appe/ite^-^dind if / oiey Appetke^ do I not 
^ny Rfofm ? pan i a^ either way^ with-* 
cut rejeMittg one of them f And is not 
Reajon a Fnrt <jf myjelf^ as notorioufly as 
Appe^ittt 

Or tp take another Exaniple— I have 
a. IJepofite in my H^ods, Avarice bids 
ts^mxiXk^ Is 

there xwt a reciprocal .Denial^ lef ^^e obay 

^fng^M ti}4y M Av^ricfi ? 

PopR SEip indeed muft be dipnied, 
take which Party we will. B,ut why 
fliould P^irtuelK arraigned of thwajctiijg it, 
mpre thai^T/V her cpntraty ?-f-Make the 
«x?flQf,jbe Afi^Bmeati rit^pin conje but to 

this^ 
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Part n. this If Self^mal be an ObjeOion xa 

^ -"~^ Virtue^ fo is it to Vice — If Self -denial be 
no Objedion to Vice^ no more can it be to 
Virtue. A wonderful and important Con- 
dufion indeed ! 

He continued by faying, that the Soul 
of Man appeared not as ^.fingle Faculty^ but 
as compounded of many — that as thefe Fa- 
culties were not always in perfedl Peace 
one with another, fo there were few Ac- 
tions which we could perform, where they 
would be all found to concur. What then 
are we to do ? Sufpend till they agree ?— • 
That were indeed impoffible.— Nothing 
therefore can remain, but to weigh well their 
feveral Pretenfions ; to hear all, that each 
has to offer in its behalf; and finally to pur- 
fue the Diaates of the Wifejl and the Beji. 
.This done, as for^ the Self-deniah which 
we force upon the reft; with regard to our 
own CharaSierj it is a Matter of Honour 
and Praife— with regard to the Faculties 

^ denied^ it is a Matter of as fmall Weight, as 
to contemn the Noife and Clamours of a 

' *' mad 
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ittad lad ienfelefs Mob, in defereiiee td the F^rt IL 
fober Voice of the worthier, better Citi- 
zerls. And what Man could be jiiftified, 
fhould he rej^£fc thefe^ and prefer a Rabble? 

§ ID. In thiii l^lace hid patifed again, 
And I took occafion to acknowledge, that 
my Objedlioil appeared obviated. As the 
bay advanced apace, he advifed that wet 
inight return home ; and walking along 
ieifurely, thus refumed to himfelf the Dif-^ 
courfe. 

I DARE fay, continued he, you have feen 
many a wife Head Ihake, in pronouncing 
that fad Truth, how we are governed all by 

Interest. -And what do they think 

fliould govern us elfe ? Our Lofs, our 
Damage, our D^^/^r^^?-^—* Ridiculous 
indeed! We fhould be Ideots in fuch cafe, 
more than rational Animals. The only 
Qjieftion is, where Interejl truly lies? For if* 
this once be well adjuAed, no Maxim cai;i 
be more harmlefs. 
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242 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

■ ^ . . 

Part IL ** I FiNP myfelf exifting upon a little 
Spot, furround^d every way by an ira- 
♦* menfe unknown Expanfion, — Where 
^^am I? What Sort of a Place do I 
*^ inhabit ? Is it exactly accommodated, 
** in every Inftance, to my Convenience ? 
'' Is there no Excefs of Cold, none of 
" Heat, to oflFend me? Am I never an- 
" noyed by Animals, either of my own 
•* kind, or a different ? Is every thing 
** fubfervient to me, as tho' I had ordered 
^^ all myfelf ? — No i— nothing like it— 

** the fartheft from it.poffible The 

*• World appears not then originally made 
** for t\it private Convenience of me alone? ~^ 
*' It does not. — But is it not poflible fo to 
** accommodate it, by my own particular 

*' Indiiftry }^ If to accommodate Man 

*• and Beaft, Heaven and Earth; if this be 

^' beyond me, it is not poflible -What 

V Confequence then follows ? ' Or can 
** there be any other than this — if IJeek 
" an Inter eft of my own, detached from that 

''of 
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•* of of hers i Ifeek an Inter eji which is cbi-^ Part II* 
** mericaly and can never have Exifience ? 

" How then rauft I detefmiiie ?, ttavd 
*^VI no Iiitereft at all?— If I have not, I 
•* am a Fool for ftaying; here. It is a 
*' fmoaky Houfe, and the fboner out of 
*' it, the better. — But why no Intereft?— 
** Can I be contented with lione, but on6 
*' feparate^nd detached? — Is a Sociax;' 
** Interest joined with others fuch aii 
'* Abfurdity, ^s not to be. admitted ? The 
** Bee, the Beaver, and the Tribes of herd- 
** irig Animals, are enough to convince 
*' me» that the thinjg is, fmewbere <tf 
*^ leajl^ poffible. How then am 1 affur^d, 
*• that it is not equally true oiManf- — •— 

" Admit it ; and what follows ? If fo, 

*' then Honour and Justice are my 
*• Interest- — then the whole Train 
** of Moral Virtues are ray Inte^ 
** RE5T ; without fome Portion of which ^ 
** not even thieves canjnaintain Society. 

- ■ ' R 2 «* Bur 
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244 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Tart IL ^' Bar farther ftill— 1 flop not here— • 
^\ I purfue this Social Intereft^ as far as I 
** can trace my feveral Relations. I pafs 
•« from my own Stock, my own Neigh- 
** bourhood, my own Nation, to the wbok 
«* Race ofMankindf as difperfed through- 
" out the Earth. — ^Am I not related to them 
^' all^ by the mutual Aids of Commerce y 
** by the general Intercourfe of Arts and 
** Letters ; by that common Nature 9 of 
** which we all participate ?— Again— 
** I muft have Food and Cloathing.— - 
** Without a proper genial Warmth, 
*' I inftantly perilh.— — Am I not rela- 
*' ted, in this view, to the very Earth 
/Mtfelf? To the diftant Sun, from 
'^^ whofe Beams I derive Vigour ? To that 
•* ftupendoiis Courfe and Order of the, infr 
'^ nite Hoft ofHeaveny by which the Times 
** and Seafons ever uniformly pafe on?— 
** Were this Order once confounded, I 
** could not probably furvive a MomeAt } 
**y& abjolutely do I depend m this common 
** general Welfare* 

**What 
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^ What then have I to dd, but to Part lit 
** enlarge Virtuje into Piety ? Not 
^ only Honour and Juftice^ and what I 
** owe to Man, is my Interejii hut Graf U 
^* tude alfo, Acquiefcence^ RefigmUion^ Adch 
^ ration^ and all! owe to this great PoUiy^ 
^ axid its greater GovEJtNoit, our com<* 
** MON Parent. 

** But if all thefe Moral and Di- 
** vmit. Habits be my Interest, I 
** need not ftirely feek for a better. I 
^ have an Intereft ctm^tibk with the 
** Spot on which I live— -I have an In* 
•* tereft which may exiftf without altering 
*• the Plan 0/ Providence ; without /»wi^ 

ing or marring the general Order of 
•• Events.— I can bear whatever happens 
^' with manlike Magnanimity; can l)e 
** contented, and fully happy in the Gaod^ 
** which I pofTefs; and can pafs thro^ this 
•* turbid, this fickle^ fleeting Period, with- 
** out Bewailings, or Envyings, or Mur- 
^\ murlngS) or Complaints." 

R 3 An» 
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34^ , Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part IL A>JD thus my Friend, have you my 
y^^'-^r^ Sciitipients, as it were abridged ; mylSen- 
ifiments on that Subjed:, which engages 
every bne of us. For who would be un- 
happy? Who would not, if he knew 
hpw, enjoy one perpetual Felicity ? Who 
are there exifting, who do not at every 
Inftant feek it ? It is the. Wifli, the Em- 
ploy, not of the Rational Man only, but 
of the Sot, the Clutton, the very lowed 
ef»6ur kind- For my own Syftem, whe- 
ther a juft one, ybu may now exkttiine, 
if you think proper. I can only fay on 
its behalf, if it- happen to be erroneous, 
it is a grateful Error, which I cherifh and 
am foM of. And yet if really fuch, I, 
fliall never (ieein it fo facred,^as not wil- 
lingly, iipon Conviaibn, to refignitup to 
Truth. • 

[JiiTTLE paffed ^fer- this worth relate 
ji:ig. ^ W? had not [f^r to walk,^ : Artd we 
fell into commoxjr Topics. Yet on© Obfer* 
vation of bis J jpuj^- not pmit. Jt was 

vi. 7 a what 
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what follows. ^When we are once, 

faid he, well habituated to this chief, 
this MORAL Science, then Logic 
and Physics become two profitable 
Adjundls: Logic , to fecure to us the 
Poffeffion of our Opinions ; that, if an 
Adverfary attack, we may not bafely give 
them up : Phyjics^ to explain the Reafon 
and Oeconomy of Natural Events, that 
we may know fomething of that Univerfe, 
where our Dwelling has been appointed 
us. But let me add a Saying (and may 
its Remembrance never efcape you) while 
you find this great, this Majier-Science 
wanting^ Ydlut Logic but as Sophijiry^ and 
Fbjfics but as Raree-^/hew^ for both, affure 
yourfelf , will be found nothiiig better. 

It was foqn after this that our Walk 
ended. With it ended a Converfation, 
which had long engaged us ; and which, 
according to my Promife, 1 have here en- 
deavoured to tranfcribe. 

T H E END. 




Advertifement to the Reader. 

^HE Author has chofen tofeparate all 
Notes from his firjl and third Trea^ 
tifes, und thus fub join them to the End^ 
becaufe tbofe Treatijes^ being written in 
Dialogue, from their Nature and Genius 
admit not of Interruption. One of his 
Reafom for adding Notes was^ to give 
Weight to his Affertions from the Autho- 
rity^ of antient Writers. But fas chief 
and principal Reafon was^ to excite (if 
poffible) the Curiofty of Riaders^ to exa* 
mine imth friSler Attention thofe valuable 
Remains of antient Literature^ Should 
be obtain this End^ he Jhall think his La- 
hours (fucb as they are) abundantly re^ 
Vf(irdfdf 
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NOTE I. p. 6. All Art is Cause.] Artis 
maxime proprium, creare ^ gignere. Cic. 
' de Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 22. "E^i ^ riyQin 
zravx wff 1 ymvtv. jftl Art is employed in Produce! 
fiotti that is, in makings fimetbing to be. Anjioi. 
Ethic. Nicom. h'6.c. /^. ' . . 

. The a^ive efficient Gaufes hsive'becn rJrnged 
^d enumerated after dl&rent manners. In the 
faine Ethics, they are enumerated thus— 0Mria( yif 

Tsriu T(? A' av9p«V»« The feveral Caujis appear to be 
Nature, NeceJ/ity, and Chance; and be/tdes thefe. Mind 
cr IntelleSf, and whatever operates by or thro* Martp 
h J7 c. 3. The Paraphraft Andronicus, in explaining 
this laft Paflage, Ilav to Ji* otv6pu'7nt, adds oToy. t£;^vij^ 
S i\Xn rig Tfffoi^ig^ as for in/lance, Art^ or apy other 
il4man Aflion* 

Alex-- 
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AtBXANBiK Aphrodisiensis fylAA of effi* 
cicBt Caofes as follows : *AAXa ftiju t« nuf /«? ain* 

Caufisj which are Jiri£ily and property efficienU are 
Nature^ Artj and each Man* s particular Choice of ASIion. 
vrgt Tu^^c* p* 1 6^. B. Edit* did. 

In what manner Art is diftinguiflicd from tlic reft 
of tfaefe efficient Cauf68> the fubfequent Notes will 
attempt to explain. 

Note II. p. 6. Of* that Painter famed 
. IN Sto^ry, Wf.] See Faler. Max, 1. 8. c, ii. Sec 
alio Dion. Chryfojiom. Orau 63. p. 590. 

NoTftlll. p. 12. Art is Man becominq a 
Cause, Intentional and Habitual.] Jri- 
Jlfftle^ in his Rhetoric^ thus accurately enumerates 
all the po0ible maniters, either Awefk or indi* 
ttOt^ in which Mankind may be faid to aSf or do 
any tbtng« B^&KTit H v^rWi Wvtob^ ri /mIv, 
i ii owlui* ri Aft.ii* cuAig' Tttv fim wt (An iy dijtif^ 
w^hiiA rix,ni v^arhm, r» Si i^ eivoijnmt^ rm¥ 
t s^ Av«^fff, ri fdU |3/^, ru 9k (pi(nr Sn Wv7«t 
i^ok [Am ii aiiiiU trparliftrA, r» [au dwi r^;^*^ ri A 
^Vji.* ri ii |3/». ^0(r» ^f ii' dvlif, ^x) & ivloi 
^ i^^toiJ ri p,h it* gOoC) ri it ^1' o^ {^tV xa\ ri fAv iii 
%e^*yiriKi» ofc^fv, ri ii fi* ixoyifov. tfi i^ n fJih 
fiiXncrii9 lAili x{yH ?f«£ic iyocVS—ShJiyoi / of^utf 
ifyfi HAi tsKTiivfAia* Sfi zrocHx icoi zorposVlvo'iv, ifiy^ 
%% wfirlm fC dUloi^ ivjioC im. ruj^nr^ Hi fiUu^ li 
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All Mtn do all Things^ either of them/elves^ or h^t of 
them/elves. The Things^ which they do not offhemfeha^ 
they do either iy Chance^ or from Necejity ; and the 
Things done from NeceJJityy they do either by C^mpulfim^ 
which is External Neceffityy or by Nature^ which re 
Internal. So that all Things whatfoever, which Men 
do not ofihemfilveSf they do either by Chance, or from 
dmputfim, or by Nature. 

Again, the Things whith they do of ,themjehes, mti 
of which they are themf elves properly the Caufes, fomg 
they do thro* Cuftom and acquired Habit, othen thro* 
original and natural Dejiri. Farther, the Things done 
thrd natural Deftre they do, either thrtf fuch Drftrt 
ajjiftedby Reafon^ or thro* fuch Dejire devoid of Reafon* 
Jf it be afffted by Reafmy then it affumes the Denomi'- 
nation of Will, — on the contrary, the irrational Defires 
are Anger and Appetite. 

Heme it appears that all Things whatever, whidp 
Men do, they necejfarily do thro* one of thefe pum 
Caufes\ either thro* Chance, Compitlfion, Nature, 
Cuftom, JFill, Angir^ Appetite, AriftJ jRbet. i. i. 
c. 10. 

It rcmainsi agreeably to this ExKtmeration, to 
confides with which of thefe £aufes we ought to 
arrange Art. 

As to QHAKCS9 it may be obfenred ih general 
of all Casual Events, that diey always exclude JnUni* 
fion or De^ : But Intention and Defignf are from 

Art 
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Art Infeparable. Thus is the Difiercnce between Jri 
and Chance manifcft. 

As to External Compulsion, we have it 
thus dcfcribcd— B»a*ov Sit i cifxii 8^«9»- That is, 
an ASl »f Compulfion, the efficient Principle of which is 
from without^ independent of the Doer. Ethic. Nic» 
L 3. c* I. Again, in the fame Treatife, !• 6. c. 4* 
we are told of the Works of Art, that they are fiicb, 
Sv i flffX"^ *" '^V ^«*2>^'> ^he efficient Principle of which 
is in the Doer or Agent. Thus therefore is Art di(lio«> 
guiihed from Compulfion. 

These two Caufes, Chance ztiA Compulfion, are 
mentioned and confidered in the Dialogue, Pages 6 
and 7» 

Nature^ or rather Natural Necessity, is 
that Caufe, thro* which we breathe, perfpire, digeft, 
circulate our Blood, ^c. WilU Anger^ and Appetite, 
are (as already obferved) but fo many Species of 
Natural Desire, confidered either as affifted by 
Reafon, or elfe as devoid of it. Now tho* Natural 
Dejire and Natural Necefftty differ, becaufe in the 
eiie we aft fpontaneoujly, in the other not fpontane^ 
c»/|y,' yet both of them meet in the common Genus 
of Natural Power. Moreover this is true of all Na^ 
tural Power, that the Power itfelf is prior to any 
Energies or Afls of that Power. 'Ou yap he ri wa\- 
Aaxij \ii!\t H TsroAAaxK oiicitrxi raV aiO-ftifVfK cAaSa- 

fAfyoi tXPf*'^^* ^<^ [to inftance in the natural Powers 
of Senfation] it was not from often feeing, and often, 

hearings 
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hearings that we acquired thofe Senfes ; but on the con^ 
trary^ being firjl fojpjjed of them^ we then^ujed them^ 
not through any ufe or Exercife did we come to poffifs 
them, yl/iji* Ethic. 1. 2. c. i. 

Now the contrary to this is true in the cafe of 
any Powers or Faculties not natural, but acquired by 
Cujiom and Vfage* ' For here there are many Ener* 
gies and A5ls, which muft neceflarily precede the 
Exiftence of fuch Power or Habit, it being evident 
(as is fald in the fame Chapter) that ix, rZv ofAotup 
htfysiZy oil i^u^ yiyifoilai, from Jimilar and bomoge* 
neous Energies it is that Habits are obtained. So 
again, ih the fame Place, oL yif itl ^oAo^ok^ m^uvf 
rai^x woiHvltg fAOtvicivofAiv* oTov oixoiofAifltf oiKoiofAoi 
. yivoilou, xof\ inioc^t^oilsg xh^agifxU The Things which 
fve are to do by having learnt, we learn by doing. Thus 
by building Men become Builders, and bypra£iijing Mu" 
Jic they become Mufuians. ' 

Thus therefore is Art diftinguiflied from all 
Natural Power of Man, whether Natural 
Neceffity, fFill, Anger, or Appetite. But Art has 
been already diftinguiflied from Chance and Com- 
pulsion. So that being clearly not the fame with 
Jix of xhokfeven Caufes, by which, all Men do all 
Things^ it muft needs be referred to the fevehth^ 
that is, to Custom or Habit. 

It muft be obferved, the natural Caufes or Powers 
. in Maa, confidered as diftin£): from Art, are treated 
in the Dialogue, Pages 8 and 9« 

And 
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And ttoWy as we have fbewn Art tdhta cdimH 
', Ouifito&iing in Manj it remains to (hew bow it is 
diftinguiflied from tbofi other Caufes htfiii Man^ wfaidl 
we fuppofe to operate in the Univerie. Thefe are 
either fuch CaujfiS as are bekw himi like the Fegeta* 
tivi fwjtfy which operates in Vegetables, the &«- 
Jkivt in Animals ; or elfe fach Cauft$ as are iihovi 
him, Kke God, and whatcTer is elft of Intelligence 
more than huinan* 

The Causes below us may be all included in 
the common Gonus of Nature ; and of Nature'we 
may fay univer(ally, as well of Nature without us 
ts within us, that its feveral Operations ^ contrary to 
thofe of Arty are not in the leaft degree derived front 
XSetfUmoT Vfage. Thus the Author above cited-^— -* 

« / * «T ^ */\^9 ^ *' '1 *M ^ ^ 

itv fAVfietKig aw 09 C7»^t9 tk etv» piTiMv, uoi r» wup 
xarifc None of thofe Thing%j which are what they are by 
Nature^canbe altered by being accufiomed. TbusaStonCf 
which by Nature is carried do%»/numrdj can never be 

. accu/iomed to mount upward^ no, not tho* any ond 
fhould ten thoufand timet attempt itj by throwing the 
Stone upward. Thejame may be faid of accufioming 
fire to mov£ dowtiward. Ethic. Nicom. U 2. c. i. 
Again, in the fyigrks of Nature, fuch as Trees,* 
Animals, and the like, the efficient Principle, is t//- 
loi^ ^iirr«(/ to thi: 5fe^^/^ Wherein itoperates.-^-— ^ 

' o wSorge^KO-i tivlot Tn» «fX^** E^bie. Nicom. !• 6. 

t, 4. But in the Works of Arty fuch as Statues or 

rHbufes, the efficient Principle is difunited from the 

Stt^e&Sy and e;KilU not in the Things done er made^ 

but 
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but iti th© Doer or Jrti/i—Zv i oi^xn iv tw T!roi^v% 
dXKoi fAi iif TW x3*ow/tAfvw. Ethic, Nic. 1. 6. c. 4. It 
is indeed poffiblc that, even in fForki of Art^ the 
Suhje^ and efficient Caufe niajr be united^ as in the 
Cafe oif a Phyfician becoming his own Patient, and 
curing himfclf. But then it muft be remembered 
that this Union is^ xala cru/ASfGnxoV,- merely accident 
talj and no way ejfentlal to the cortftituting of Art^ 
cohfidered as Art. By this therefore is Art clearly 
diftinguiflied from Nature, whofe Definition in- 
forms us that it is — oi^X^ ^/^ xai oitilot. tJ Kivuir^xi >^ 

crujuSfStjxoj. A certain Principle or Caufe of mdi>ing and 
ceafing to move ^ in fame Suhje^ wherein fuch Principle 
exifls immediately^ ejfentially^ and not by way of AccidenU ' 
Arift; Natur. Aiifc. I. 2. c. t. 

The Causes, which are of Rank supERiotjR 
to Many fuch as the Deity, can have nothing 
to do with Arty becaufe beirtg (as is faid in the 
liialogue, p. 11.) perfe£i and complete^ and knowing 
all from the Beginnings they can never admit of what 
is additional and fecondary. Art therefore can only 
belong to Beings^ like Men, who being imperfeSf^ 
know their Wants, and endeavour to remove them 
by Htlp^ fecofidary and fuhfequent. It was from a 
like Confidcration that Pythagoras Called himfelf a 
J^HiLOsoPHER, that is to fay (according to his own 
Explication of the ^^ame) a Lover and Seeker of 
ivhat was wife and goody but not a PoifefTor, 
which he deemed a charafter above him. Con- 
fonant to this we read in PlatQ\ Banquet, ^iZ\t 
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yaft &c. A/i God pbilofophlziSy or dtftfis t$ become 
wtjey FOR He is so already, Nor^ if then 
be any other Being wife^ doth he . philofophize for the 
fame Reafon. On the other hand, neither do the Indodl 
philofophize \ for this is the Mi for tune of Indocility^ 
without being virtuous^ good or prudent^ to appear to 
onesfelffufficient in all thefe RefpeHs, in general there- 
fore^ he who thinketh himjelf in no want, dejireth 
not that J which hi thinks htmfef not to rued. Who 
\ theny faid Socrates to Diotima^ (the Speaker of this 

Narration) who are those who^ philoso- 
FHIXE, // they are neither the Wife nor the Indodl? 
That (replied ftife) may be now confpieuous even to a 
Child. They are those of middle Rank, 
BET^;^rEEN these Extremes. Plat, p, 203. torn. 
3. Edit. Serrani. 

Here we fee (agreeably to ^bat is faid iii the 
Dialogue, pages ii. and 12.) that as to a^uifed 
or fecondary Habits^ fome Beings are too excellent 
for thenti and others too bafe \ and that the Deity 
above all is in the Number of thofe tranfcendent^ 
and is thus, as a Caufe^ diftinguifli^d from Art. Fid. 
Amm. Tsi^% 'Eg/iAW. p. 26. b- et onrnino i\% xotlny, p. 
127, 128. 

There are, befides the Deity and Nature now 
fpoken of, certam other external Caufes, which arc 
iiientioned in the firft Note as diftinft from Art-, 
namely Chance ind NeceJJtiy. But of thefe hereafter, 
when we confider the Subje^ of Art* 

NOTB 
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Note IV, p. 13. Faculties, Powers, Icc^ 

ARE OBSCURE AND HIDDEIf THINGS-— EnEII* 

GiES AND Operations lie open to the 
Senses.!] £* Jc y^^^ Afj/iif rl gxarok tStcov, oiQ^t 
ri ro foiHixoVy u rl ' ri d^rMtx-ovj zr^oTSfov £7ri(r- 
XiiflUvj rt TO yosTvf t^ t» to aio-fi^yicrfla*' •btjo* 
t£fa» yaj >^ (ra(pifigxi ^fA »)/a^? twv ivvdfjLidv 

r«f SvvdfAtii aVo TWTtoy fV*vo^f >• 7/* ii;^ ^r^ /^ ex-- 
f lain what each of the fe things are ^ as for injiance^ what 
the intelligent Principle^ ivhot the fevfitive^ we mujl 
firfi inquire what it is to ihinky what to fee, hear^ and 
ufe the Senfes. For with reffe^ to us Men^ the Ener- 
gies ere PRIOR and MORE evident /Atf« the Pow- 
ers, hecauje it is in the Energies we are firjl conver* 
fant^ and comprehend the Powers from them. The mi ft. 
in lib. 2. de Anima, p. 76. Edit. Aid* Fol. Ariftot. 
de An II. 4, 

Note V. p. 15. Are there not Pre- 
cepts, ^^] Vid. Plat, in Min- torn. 2. p. '316, 
17. E£t. Serf an. et in Gorgia, torn. i. p. 465. A. 
\y^ Si Tfp^PDV tf xaAw, «v 97 QLKoyQ}f ZTpdyf^Ut 

As to thofe low Habits hcTt mentioned, from 
which we diftinguifli Jrt by the Number and Dignity 
of its Precepts, they fall in general under the Deno- 
mination of MaI«ioT£j^W«, of which ^intiliaft gives 
the following Account. Mdlociorsx^ioc quoque eji 
quadam^ . id {/?, fupervacua Artis Imitafio^ qua nihil 
'fane nee boni nee malt habeat^ fed vanum laJwrem : 
quaHs illius fuit, qui grana cicerist ex [patio dijiante 
miffa^ in acum continuo Csf ftne frujlraiione infer ehai ; 
quem^ cum fpeSfaJfet Alexander^ donajfe dicitur ejufdcm 
S 2 ~ Ifgu- 
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'ligummh modio. ^od quidem pr^tnaum fuit Ub 9ptrf 
digmjjimunu InfL Orat 1. 2. c. 20. 

Note VI. p. 17. An Habitual Power in 
Man of becoming the Cause of some Ef- 
fect, ACCORDING TO A SYSTEM OF VARIOUS 
AND WELL-APPROVED PrECEPTS— — 3 

The Peripatetic Definition of Art is "E^^ f*fl» 
Ao[h aXnKf -moi^lixf i an efficient fiahit, jnnsd with 
fiund and true Reafon. Ariftot. Ethic. Nic. 1. 6. c 4r 

The Stoic Definition, as we find it in Sextt 
Empir. adverfus Logicos, p. 392. is, TvrnfA» ix 

rZy iv Tw j3/«. Thus tranilated by Cicero in Dio^ 
demes de Grammat, L 2. Ars eft Perceptionum exerci-^ 
tatarum colle^fio, ad unum exitum vita utikm perti" 
nentium. And again by ^intilian^ Inft. Orat. I. 2. 
c 18. Artem conflate ex perceptionibus confentientibus 
jW coexercitatis ad-finem utilem vita* The fame De- 
finition is alfo alluded to in the Academics of Cicero^ 

1. 2. c. 7. where it is faid Ars vero ^ua poteft ejfe^ 

nifi qua non ex una^ aut duabus, fed ex mu/tis animi per- 
ceptionibus conjiat ? 

There is a third Definition of Art cited by 
^intUian in the fame place, and afcribed by him to 

Cleanlhes /Irs eft poteftasvid (id eft ^ or dine) efficiens. 

The Greek, from which this Latin Definition is taken, 
is fuller and more philofophical. The Words are— 

EJic li^ (3ocS!^ii(rx fjt.ilx(pavTOiT{oci which may be 

rendered, an Habit, which proceeds in a Road- or Me--^ 
^h^id^ having a Senfe withal of what it is about* The 

lait 
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laft Charafter diftinguifties Art from the naturalEner- 
gics of all things inferffitive^ which, tho' they proceed 
methoMcaUy, y<?t want a Senfe of what they are doing. 
Vid. Niccph. Blemmid, Epit. Logic, p. 20. 

Now if we compare thefe Definitions with that 
in the Dialogue, we Ihall find them all to correfpond. 
7he Habitual Power in Man of becoming the Caufe of 
fome EffeSty is the fame as^Egif woiiiI»xi5 in the P/n- 
pahiic Definition. According to a Syjiem of various and 
well^pproved Precepts^ is the fame as ftcla Xo^h aAtiSaf. 
¥ox found and true Reafon muft needs be the Bafis oif 
allfuch Precepts* 

Again, as to the fecond Definition — The Words , 
2ur*Jjt*« xaIa8Xif4'«wi' [« Syflem of Comprehenfion$y or of 
certain and evident Truths^ correfpond to the latter 

Part of the Definition in the Dialogue 'According 

to a Syftem of various and welLapproved Precepts. The 
Word ffyfyu/Akao-fxEvwi' [that is to fay, worked in by 
Habit and Exerciff\ correfponds to the firft Part, 
that Art is a Caufe founded in Habit. And the reft 
[zTfo; T* riX©»j ^c, that is to fay, a Syjiem which 
has refpen to fome ufeful and ferviceable End or Purpofe 
in Human Life\ (hews the Syftem here mentioned to 
regard Practice and ASfion^ not Theory and Speculation. 
And thus does it correfpond with the Definition of 
the Dialpgue, where it is faid that Art is an Habitual 
power not of merely contemplating and knovuing^ but of 
becoming the Caufe of fome EjfeSi, It is not indeed ex- 
prefled in the Dialogue, that this EfFeG has refpeft to 
the Utility of Human Life^ becaufe this latter Circum- 
Jlance is referved to the Definition of \!tit final Caufe 
of Art^ given ^^^^ 29. 

S 3 As 
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As to the third Definition of Art, pote/ias vid tffi* 
fiens^ a Power of operating methodically^ it may be ob* 
ferved, that by being called an operating Power, it is 
' diftinguifhed from Fowcrs purely fpeiu/ative ; and as it 
Is fa id to operate methodically ^ or in a Road an J regu- 
lar Proce/sj it is diftinguifhed from Chancers well as 
blind Necffflty. And thus far it correfponds with what 
is offered in the Dialogue. But it does not appear from 
this Definition, whether the Power therein mentioned 
be Original and Natural^ or Secondary and Habitual^ 
fcecaufc Powers oieitberloxt may operate methodically. 
And perhaps Cleanthes intended not to diftinguifli fo 
far, but took Art in that larger and more general 
Senfe, adopted fometimes by the Stoics % as when they 
dcfcribe Nature her f elf to be a Hyp iiyyuY.Qy oVw /?«•• 
A'^ov TSTfoV yiyttnvy an artificial Fire^ proceeding me* 
th^dically to Produ^ion or Creation. For it is not to 
be imagined| they intended by this to infinuate that 
i^aiuri was a Fire^ which had learnt by Habit fo to 
operate. On the contrary, by artificial it is probable 
they intended ho more than fome aSiive efficignt Prin-» 
fiple^ working with Reajon^ Order ^ and Method \ of 
V'hicb Principle they confidered Fire to be l\i^propereJl 
vehicle, as being of all Bodies the moft fubtUi and 
that into which the reft arc all ultimately refolvable. 
Vide Diog. Laert. 1. 7. Seff^ i^t. Cic. de Nat. JPeor^ 
\. 2. c. 22, 

Note VII. page 22. It should^ seem that 
T«E common or universal Subject of Art 
WAS All those contingent Natures, 

WHICp UE WITHIN THE ReaCH OF HuMAN 

Powers jo In^i^uence.] 

The 
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The Cause here treated is the Material, the 
*'TAti, or 'Tttox^j'/iaivov, or to gg k j/»vfl«» t« ivMirif* 

Of a Contingent we have the following Defini- 

:tlen A«y« ^* ly Jf'x*^^**' '^ "^^^ iviix^iAtvoVf Z fAfi 

til©* aVafxa^if, riiivl^ i* U7r«fp^f»w, aVw ?$"«» J4a 
THT oHwctTov. I tail that a Contingent, which 
not being neceffary, but being fuppofed to he^ there will 
follow nothing impojftble frdm fuch fuppofition. Arift. 
Anal, prior. 1. i. c 13. Diog. Laert. 1. 3. § 10. 

That this is true in Works of Art^ is evident. 
It is not necejfary^ that a given Fragment of fuch a Rocfe 
(hould aflTume the Figure of Hercules: but there fol- 
lows nothing impoj/ibie, if we fuppofe it fo figured. 
It is for this reafon, that the Subje^ of Art is in the 
Dialogue called a Contingent. 

But however, to explain the whole of what is 
faid in this Place, it is neceffary to go backward, and 
deduce what we would fay from fome remoter Con- 
Cderations. 

The Peripatetics held the End or Aim of their 
Philofophy to be the difcovering and knowing the 
*'f5C^» the primary and creative Principle of dll Things. 
They purfued this Inquiry, whenthev reafoned analytic 
tally, that is to fay upwards, by beginning their (Con- 
templation from thofe things, which are /<? us fr/i in 
the Order of our Comprehenfion, and fo afcending 
gradually to that which is truly firjl in the real Order 
ef Beings^ Ammon. m E. <P^v» p. 36« 

S 4 The 
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Tnv. fir ft 2,n6. original ObjeSfs of our Comprchen* 
(ion are thofe nearer and more immediate, viz. the 
ObjeSis of Senfiy with which wo are furrounded on 
every Side. 7J(/^ Obje^s we perceive to be all in 
motion ; and the Motions are mult if or m^ various^ and 
often oppoftte to each other. The Confequences of 
this wc perpetually behold. By fucb Motions wc fee 
that not only the mere local Site of thefc Beings i$ 
changed, bat their very Bul^, and Figure^ and ^ua^ 
lififj ; nay more than this, even the Bemgs themf elves 
are made to feparaie ^nd perifh^ while nevQ Being; 
arife from the Re-aflemblage of the fcattered Parts, 
which Parts different Motigns c^n as well bring to^ 
gether^ as difunite. The Beings or ObjeSis of the Cha^ 
r^flter here dcfcribed, the Peripatetics denoted under 
the common Apellation of the ra KmfAim h) 0xfii^ 
tbe Bewgs moving and corruptible^ 

From thefe moving and perifhable OhjeSfs^ they pafle4 
tp ihokfublimer and more tranfcendeni Objefls of Senfe^ 
which they faw odom the Heavens. Here likewife 
they difcovered Motion ; but then this Motion was 
uniform and conjiant ; affe^ing not the Beings moved^ 
fave in the relation of local Site^ J^s therefore they 
beheld no Change in the Form and EJfence of thefe 
Beings, they deemed them (upon their Hypothejis) in^ 
corruptible^ and out pf them eftablifhed another Clafi 
of Beings, that is to fay, the roi xivifAim 7^ i(pioe^x^ 
tjpe Beings moving and incorruptible^ 

From thefe fublimer Obje^s of Senfe^ they pafled 

to OhjiSis of pure Intelled \ to Bodies devoid of all 

Motion^ and Qf all ^ality^ fayc %\i^% iufpparablc on^ 

'^ of 
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fA Figure 'y fuch Bodies for inftancc as tb« Cube, the 
Sphere, and the reft of Bodies mathematicah From 
mathematical Bodies, ^nd the Truths refulting from 
them^ they paffed to the Contemplation of Truth in 
general '9 to the Soul, and its [powers both of Intuition 
and Syllogization j to Being univerfalf and above both 
Time and Place ; and thus at laft to thzt fupreme Caufe^ 
the great Principle of the whole, which is ever the 
fame immutahle and eternal. The feveral Obje^s of 
this intelle^ual Comprehenfion they ftiled not merely 
i(p^»^OL^ but oi(pix^x ^ otKiyiHeti Beings incorrupti* 
ije and imm^e^bfe. V, inf. Note xvij. 

In this n>anner did the Peripatetics fpeculate. And 
hence was it they eftabliflied to themfclves three Species 
of Philofophical Employment— one about Beings mo^ 
iionlefs and eternal '^ another, about Beings "iT^^^^^i^ 
sgid eternal ; and a third, about Beings moveable and 
ferijhable. The firft they held the proper Employ^ 
ment of the Metaphyfuian \ the two |aft of the Aftf'^ 
nomer and the Naturaliji. 

Aii r^i7^ oil' TirgaffAotliTocr i f^h wf(\ dxhi^QU^ 9 

ft 9 TiTC^I KtvifAiVOV jUSV, Oc(pdjcfo}f il* i Jc, 771^1 T« 

Sp^OL^i. Idcirco tres funt tradationes ; una^ de immo^ 
bill : altera de eo^ qnod movettir^ quidem^ fed ejl interim- 
tus expers ; tertia de rebus, interitui obnoxiis. AriftoL 
Natural. Aufc. 1. 2. p. 7. ^io'j^tjiJV «i ifffarfAOtlnoLi* 

£(p6ixfcc ii' i is, wtfi axi»n!a 7^ oTipSafla* Tbim 
piijiii Paraphrajis in he. 

This threefold Subje^ of Philofophic Inquiry 
U eleg^tly ^zpl^iiieff l^ (^e following Paflage. Ti H 
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••1/ \»\%t/i^f .»♦' ^ ' 

culiMy TUf 0(11 9^ iM-auifitff f;i^«raf* aToJcixvM'f }<jc^ vav- 

y{(r9on» TivA Jl ta ayeilot ifAag §7^ rvro to riX^ ; 
(pa[4,h on )9 iiiot^KOL>Sot rHy iy XS^^ ^b /^^^C^^V urop* 
;^o«rwy* Toiatra Ji ir^ rot s» ytwu i^ (piofSr iwi yi^ 
riru9, iii furiw /bboiOii/Mlixiirf ^ MfdfpfAa imtilif iwl ra 
mil Kf ma-dului i^^oilx' TototZrx ti &i r» ifwn»* xa! 
«r(d, /Afia T«K iruiui-nti wioLi^ iin t?v vfSmt vailtM 
a(X^y» TlocTfii ya( M¥no-Mf S x«t* w«ir in^f , ii xa7« 
^oi&», S xoltf TCTrpy, TA /Afv iv ynk'U 7^ Cpiofi KoUd 
Tffd/Totyt x/vno-tv xiyiiloti* ri it i^dnx xoilci fAovfi¥ riiv 
XBcloc ToVoy. Afo X(i|^ culax7tt( oJIeuiiv aV» riiv «roAu- 
TgoTTug x»vy/A£v»y sn-i r« x«ja /;a/«v, j^ /ao'vuv x/ma-it 
yifttl^May ^ Sm im THN AKINHTON KAI AEI 
niAXTUl EX0T2AN APXHN- A/^|uiow» «iV raj 
KoHfiyogiot;^ p. 12. ^^/z. ^<w^/. 8ro. 1545- 

. The AutborofthcDialQguc has had Reference to 
this threefsld Dhifton of SubjeSfs^ as may be feen in that 
Part of his Dialogue, which gives occaGon to the 
prefent Comment* He has chofen ho^^ever to ftile 
the ri *Ov(ciHXj or Heavenly Bodies, rather Contln^ 
gents of higher Order ^ than Beings necejfaryy as ima.* 
gining the former to be their truer Charafter. 

It may be here added, that the Peripatetics con- 
fined <I>u(r»ff, or Nature^ for the moft part, to this 
Earth of our's, where they confidered her as the aSfivi 
Principle of Life in Plants and Animals, Hence 
therefore they diftingaiihefnot her EffeBs from thofi^ 
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cf ^rt^ by their Heajfny (for the J5^/?Jof both they 
tre^tted as contingent) but from the Caufe in Natural 
Subje£ls operating within^ in Artificial without^ as has 
been already obferved,^. 256, 257. See Diog. Laert% 

P- 459- 

It may be farther added, that they placed thcfe 
TElffeSls of Art and Nature^ and indeed all other Con* 
tingents whatever, in a middle Rank between Things 
Neceffary^ and Things ImpoJftbU^ The Reafon was 
evident. Things Neceffary could not but be ; Things 
ImpoJJibk could not be ; but Contingents were t« IvJ'i* 
yili'iyoi, x) T»va* >^ jiAij £iv«i, that is, were equally fufcep* 
fible both of Being and Non-being. 

But ftill tho' all Contingents admitted on their 
Hypothefis both of Being and Non-being, yet they i 
fuppofed fome to have, a greater Tendency ta £xift« 
fence, and others to have a lefs. The firft Species of 
thefe they filled ri «c IttI tp lisoXiy the Things which, 
happen for the moji part j the laft, ra iV fiXaxloy, thg 
Things which happen lefs frequently. 

Now as it is evident that both Nature and Art 
pftener obtain their End^ than mifs it (for complete 
Animals are more frequently bom than Mpnfters, and 
jBie Mufician, if an Artifl:, ftrikes oftener the right 
String than the wrong) hence it was, that they ranged 
the Effe^s of Nature and Art among thofe Contingents 
which were ra dg in] to woXu\ Contingents of greater 
Frequency, But yet as thefe Effefts were not from the 
Hypothefis neceffary y^nd contrary to thefe upon occafion 
}iappened, hence it was, that whenever either Natun 
9r Art became Caufes oi the ri ivlAatTla?, thofe rarer 

MventSf 
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Events, in fuch cafe they (Nature and Art) were con- 
Cdcred by thefcPhilofophersas atr/an xa1««n^n*C«fuxof, 
Caufes by way of Accident, and not according to their 
bwn EJftnee and diftinguifliirig CharaSier. In fuch 
Inftances it was, that they affumedthe Names of Tu^^ 
and 'AuTOfAoIov, Fortune and Chance, Tu;^i) hav- 
ing moftly Reference to Worksof Jiiw, 'AuTo/Aat7oKo 
Works of Nature, The Inftances given by Themijiius^ 
in cafes of Change and Fortune, are as follow. A 
Tile falls from a Houfe. The End of its falling is to 
arrive at that lower Place, whither Nature would carry 
it by the common Law of Gravity. In falling it 
{hikes and wounds a Paflenger. This lafi Event is 
from Chance. 'Again, a Man digs in his Garden, to 
plant. In digging, he difcovers a hidden Treafure. 
TThis laji Event b from Fortune. And thus, adds The^ 
miftius, i dvrif tstj S^*^ ^ /**<*! ^^^ i^^*' ^^^* «uw 
curioif aXAv A x^ra aviA^iin^o^* The fame indivi* 
dual ASlion is the Caufe of one Thing from its own pe* 
culiar CharaSier, and of another .Thing, by way of 
Accident. And again, en fA&p 8v 9^ r'Si^ Stu^ o-u^biCosi- 
vevluv n rrfv (puV»v w rrtv zj-^odigKnv anioty «rwc liVfrv, 
aX\* i HotV ci\)rny' i yig t«t«v X*f **' *^'^* Wf o»aBiv 
av8^&»v^, Srf 11 ni^xfiii Kotrmx^n, aAX' ci Jft^os, 
xara flryjiACiSuxof.— — Q/* ^A^ Events we may caU Na^ 
ture or Human Will in a manner the Caufe, but yet not 
fo from themf elves, and according to their own peculiar 
E£ence; for it was not for the fake of what happened 
that either the Paffenger wint forth, cr/i^Tif/^ fell 
BoWNWARP, but if any thing it was by Accident^ 
Themift. in lib. 2. Nacur. Aufcult. p. 26. Edit. Aid. 
J^ec alfo Arijiot. Natur. Aufcult. 1. 2. c. 4,. 5, 6. Am^ 
imn in Predicant* p. I13. b. This Poftrine came 

priginally 
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originally from Plato, whofc Definition of Fortune was, 
XvfjLwruiJLot (piviui ri ZD-jOoaif £V««?, a Symptom^ or thing 
co-incident either with Nature or Human WilU F$d. 
Suidam in Voc. *EtiM,ot(iAm* 

It muft be here obferved, that aocri trvfAQi^nnii 
Jhj accident] means in no Part of thefe Quotations 
accidental, ^s Azniing for ca/uai ; for this would be 
mere Tautology, as to what is here faid concerning 
Chance. It means rather fomething by way of Jip- 
pendage\ (omcthing Adventitious ; in other Words, it 
means Accident, as adhering to Subjiance, without 
which it can have no Being, tho' fuppofe it abfent or 
taken away, the Nature of Subjiance is no way affe£ied. 
It was in this Senfe the Peripatetics fuppofcd Chance 
and Fortune to be Accidents or Appendages to Nature, 
and Mind. According therefore to them, the Suppo* 
fition of Chance and Fortune was fo far from excluding 
Nature and Mirtd from the Univerfe, that they de- 
jnonftrablyp'roved their Exiftencein it. For admitting 
their Account oi Chance and Fortune to be juft ; if we 
grant the. Accidents to exift, niuch nlore muft we grant 
the Subjects, and this too with that fuperior Dignity 
and Priority of Eocijlence, which is evidently due to 
all Subje^szhove their Accidents. - Well therefore did 
the Philofopher conclude vngov «f a to ^Amtq [aciIov, t^ 
'n Tuj^u tS NS, j^ tJj ^uffiug, Subfequent in Exiftm 
ence, ^r^ Chance tf;?^ Fortune /^ Mind andHA" 
TURE. Arijlot. Natur. Aufc. 1. 2. c. 6. 

From what has been faid, we fee the Reafon of 
that Enumeration of Caufes mentioned in the Be- 
ginning of the firft Note, where they are defcribcd to 
be NtcEssiTY, Nature, Man, and Fortune, 

To 
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To Necessity they referred all thofe Things and 
Events^ which ihtj fuppofed of necejfary Exijience ; fuch 
as the Univerfe, the Heavenly Bodies^ together with 
their uniformly regular Motions. 

I To Nature, Man, and Chance, they re- 

ferred all Contingents ; to Nature^ and Man^ obtaining 
their End^ all Contingents 0/ greater Frequency i' ta 
the fame Caufes, cither falling /hort of their Enl, 
or going beyond it, and thus becoming Chance or 
Fortune^ thofe oppofite Contingents of Exijience lefs 
vfuat. 

AvD hence, as j/rt and Fortune were both coa- 
rerfant about the fame Subjedls (viz. fuch Contin*^ 
gents as refpefled Human Life) we find the Mean- 
ing of that Verfe of Agath$\ cited by Arijlotle^ in 
his iEAi/^x, L 6. c. 5* 

Jrt iovetb Fortune } Fortune lovetb Art^ 

The whole Chapter indeed is well worth pcrufaL 
, But we (hall not venture to lengthen this Note, which 
may be probably deemed too long already, and which 
can be only excufed, as giving fome Sample of a Phi- 
lofophy, which, from its Rarity perhaps, may poffibly 
furnifli fome Amufcment* 
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Note VIIL p. 23. I mean, said he, by 
Beginning^ that Cause for the Sake of 
WHICH, &c. 

As the Cause here fpok^n of, is that Cdufe ufually 
called Final, it may be alked, how it comes in this 
Place to be confidered as a Beginning, The Anfwer 
is, that what comes ia/l in Pra^ia, (lands in Thgory 
firji ; or in other Words, the Order oi Ideas in the /«- 
telleSf of the Artift is exaftly inverted^ with refpeft to 
the Order of his Energies. 

Thus AmmoniuS'-'^'-^^OL^ixn ydg T5fj,jug» ^{u^ia^ 
TO T£X(^ yiyviTM *f/C^ '^^f zrgot^iui" tfATruXiV i\ 
T?f ZF^ei^etag to t«X^, ^SX'^ '^^^ S^iugiaf' oTov.o 
*0»xoJo|x®^, iTrHxyu; oJicov, Xiyn xa6' iotvrovy sjriTa* 
yv(9 eixov isroirio'ar ew$^ Ip iFxiira^fka^ xwXutixoV 

ifA.Cf(tdV 9^ XaU/AlXTWV. T>tO J^ SX ^t> }^£V0»?0, |M1} ^fVO- 

/Afnif o*f o(p5?. *EvTiv^tv Zy af;^«1«» tuV 3'«»f /«f j ZiTf •- 
Ca(/vwv Ji (p?iflr*v* AAAoc t7to sk uv yivoHoj fAii j/i- 
vofjkivm T«/jC«v' 8To» Js «x ai/ yivoiiloj [An V7r6S><n9iy 
rm 3'fjwiAiwy' 0* Je S'ifAiXioi ix a.u ^Xn^utv^ [An o^mxT 
9u<rng Tts yT^g* lyrotZ9» TtotTiXvi^tv i 3'£«f /a, EvIfuScu 
?y i?f;^«T«« 11 wfa^K* zrgoTfjov yotf ojutIii T«y J^Jv. 
?ij' Jtw j3aAX£* To\ S'fjtAfAiov. I»Ta lyi*f« TOij^^r 9^ 
Sfifoy £7riT*fl»io-» tii> ofo^^wv, St/j if* TfA(^ t?j 
Tsr^d^tcog, i i* ^^X^ ^^^ wf agcwj, tiA^ t5j ^iu^Ug* 
'AfA[A. tig xurny* p. 15. j?^//. ^if;?^/. 8vo, 

For in general the End of Theory is the Beginning 

of Pra^ice', and fo reciprocally^ the End of PraSUce^ 

the Beginning of Iheory. Thus for in/lance : An Ar^ 

9 chiieSfy 
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Muff, hiini^mrieraukmUmHmf^{^u himfdf, 
I ammrderedu hmUaHmf€\ dmi is U faj^ m urtmm 
Defence J t9 fretea dgiunft the Raims emi tie HeeU. 
But this catmat he witbeut a Ro§f #r C&mrimg. Fr§k 
ibis Peint thtrefore be begins bis Tbe^rj. He fr§teeis 
emi frft Bift tbere can be ns Reof^ if then be mi 
Watti ; and tbere can be ne WaUsy witbemtfume Femd' 
da f ions ; nor can tbere be laid Foundations^ without open" 
ing the Eartb. At this Point , the Theory is at an End. 
Hence therefore commences the Practice or A^ion. For 
firjl he opens the Earth ; then lays the Foundation ; then 
raifes the Walls ; and lajlly puts on the Roof^ which is 
the End of the ASlion or PraSlice^ [but Beginning of the 
Theory] as the Beginning of the PrdRice was {be End of 
the Theory. See alfo Ariji. Ethic. Nicom. 1. 3. c J. 
et de Arsimd, 1. 3. c. 3. 

Note IX. p. 24. Was It not the Abfcnce of 
Health, f^c] Vide Platon. de Rep. 1. 1. torn. 2. p. 
341. Edit. Serrani. "Clinri^ (e^uu fj^«) il [Ai ?fOio 
II i^a^xf? ctafxoiriif nvxi Q-dfMuriy fi Tsrfoo'iiTron t«v®** 
lUTroifjJ ^v, on TsravraTrari fMV sv "nr^oviiTrot^m itx 
roLira 9^ i tiyjiri iiiv IcRoix.'n vuy hpt^&fiy or§ cufxoi 
2n wovngoVi 9^ «x JJaf xM aJtw toivt!} mai* ^em* 
admodunif inquamy fi a me quareres^ an fatli fit Corporis 
utfit Corpus y an aha qudpiam re indigedt : refponderemy 
omnino indigere. Atque hac quidem de Canfa medicina 
crs nunc efl inventa^ quoniam Corpus per fe profUgatans 
£/?, neque ipfifatis eft^ utfit hujufmodi. So likcwifc the 
•cute Sealiger — ^^Motienis enim Appetenpa Caufa eji ; 
Appttentiee^ Privatio. De Cauf. L. Lat. 1. 15. c 1 14. 
p. 235. 

Note X. p. 16. Or is it stot ABstTRD 

TO SUPPOSE TH£K£ SHOULD BE AN ArT OF 

Impc»- 
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Impossibilities ?] What is here faid cdncerning 
the Difference between thofe Things for which we 
maj^ poflibly votflj^ and thofe which we aStuatly pUT'*^ 
Jfiiey is cxpfeffed in the Eth'us oi Ariflotle^ L 3. c. «. 
Tlfox(0t(nf^ fAiv yxf hh ift rcav aivvXruv^ Xj u ti^ 

^' If] T«D dSwdruifj o7pv aOavaffia?* Theri is indeed^ 
ho dkter mined Choice of ASiion with refp^Sf to Things 
impoJfibU ; and if any one jhould fay he hadfo determined^ 
be would appear to be a FooL But there may he a tVil* . 
ling or Longing after Things impoffible\ as for inflancii 
never todies 

Note XL p. 27; The Suc^gestioks of Will^ 

ANb U^INSTRUCTED liaSTINCT.] iT///, (3«AlI(rifi 
6r OffjK >^oy^f^kYi; uninflruSied Iri/iiniii opfJ»? aAo- 
iyif^* See before, Note III. 

JJdTE XIL p* 2gi The WaJ^t oh ABSENcifc 

OF SOMETHING APPEARING GOOD j R?:LATIVE 

rro HUMAN Life, and attainable by Man, 

BUT SUPERIOR TO HIS NATURIl AND UNIN- 

STtiucTfeP Faculties.] 

Trb Cause berii defcribed is the to % ivi^M^ 
or FINAL;— — Ariflotle in his Phyftcs^ 1. 2. c. 3^ ill 
enumerating the various Sorts of Gaufes^^ reckons 
among the re ft' ■' * ^ i ^% to tcA©*, j^ t* ayx^o^ 
tlm a?Ji(av* to yif Z fvixfls jScXlirofj 7^ tiA(^ t«ii 
cfAXwv f6cX» itmu To thefe mdy be, added that Caufe^ 
which is confidered as the End, and Good of all the 
refl. For that, for whofe Sake all the others are 
T deemed 
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darned necejfary^ has jujl prtUnfioni to be beft^ and to U 
the End of them all. To this he fubjoins, confonaal 
to what is faid in the Dialogue— JiaUpffcrw Si^AnSi^ 
AUTO i\T9i!\t ay My n (pcnviiJt,ivo¥ ctyxiov Let it 

make no Difference wbeiher we, call this End, real 
Good, or only apparent Good. So in the Beginning 
of hi§ Ethics "■""^lioi^x Tiyvn^ ^ zricra /AifloJl^, 
9fAol(af ii Tff^oij^ii rt K^ Tffgooiigi(n^ dyxK Tiv^ 
i^iiirQxi ioKU. AiO KOtXHi dvipifuoivlo r oly»9iv, ! 
■n-avra i(pUraiw Every Art, and every orderly Specula^ 
iion, fo likewife every Antony and determined Choice ef 
Purfuity appear all of them to tend toward feme Good. 
Well therefore have they pronounced Good to be that, to- 
ward'fvhich all things tend. See alfo Plat, in Gorg. 
p. 499v E. torn. i. Edit. Serrani* 

In the Definition here treated, the Words [rela^ 

tive to Human U/e] exprefs that Part of the Stoic 

Definition of Art [crf^f t< rix^ ivx^nfov rSv a 

. rS |3ra).] They were omitted in the Definition^. 17, 

. as more properly belonging to the prefent Definition, 

'which refpedls Art- in its final Caufe. See page 261. 

That wh^Lt, is perfe£I 2iVii felf-fufficient is above 
^ fecoftdary Helps 6i ART; that our own IVeaknefs 
and Infufficieni'jy and theProfpcft of procuring that ah^ 
feni Good, by which we all hope to' fupply ourfelves, 
-were deficient; that this is the Source not on4y of 
ail 7/r/j,but (joined to focial Affeftion) is the Orf^i« 
4nd Ctment of Human Society •, fee (befides the 
Place here treated) page* 11, 12;. and of the third 
Treatife^ p. i47Xop^i57. . - 

Thus 
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Thus the Po^t in Siobaus, P- 5^5- 

X(iiu •srdU^ iiiSdlr ii #' i ^f sitt key avcu^oi | 
Need all things taught : fVhat cannot Need invent f 

Agreeably alfo to thh^Virgily in his firft Gecrgie^ 
having told us df the varidQs Changes to the worfe^ 
iirhich happened in the hatural World immediately 
fubftquerit to the Golden Age, goes on to enumei;?te 
the feverai Inventions of Men, tvhich were the natural 
Refult 6f this their ne*di;ly indigent Stktei He at la(l 
fums uj> the whdlc by faying-^-^^— 

V 

Turn variavenere artes: labor omnia victt 
Improbusi & duris urgons in rebus egestas. 

Wh£RE (according to the DoSrine in the Dia* 
logue) Want is made the Beginning or Origin ot 
Arts. The Poet even refers this Di/penjation, this 
introdudion of Indigence^ Caref and Sdlicitttde, to the 
imniediateWill of Providence, aftidg for theGood 
bf Mankind; left Plenty (hould lull them into ilothfol 
Litiforgj/f to a^ to forget their noble/i ^nd mo/l a&iikt 
Pacuitiesi 

'^--^Pater ipfe colendi 
Haudfacitemeffe viam voluit^ primufque per artitli: 
Movit agrosy curis acuens mortalia corda^ 
Nee torpere gravi pajfus fuaregna veierno. 

Note XIII. p. 32* Co-existent, replieii 

HB| AS IN A StaTUEj &C. SUCCESSIVE, AS 1*1 
T2 4 
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A Tune or Dance, fe^r.) This Dmfion of 
Beings or Productions wc find mentioned by ifW- 
fifftU in bis Phjftcsy (1. 3. c. 8.) vbere explaining 

his Dccirinc concerning Injuute^ he fays «AA. 

f^i voAAaxf^ TO firai, M^-Tfp n ii/cft£f« frf» s^ 
tK/yianj Tf au u?OiO x^ aAXo yivmsn srot x^ to 
ATfifov* In as much as Being ismawfold^ fuch as'u 
the Being cf a Day or public Fejtival^ (which exifi If 
coritlnually becoming fometbing farther) fuch alfo is the 
Being and Nature of Infinite. The fame Sentiment 
foon after is more fully explained and opened. 
Xlri TO arrugn i it! Aa/A£a»fiv, i^ to ft t», oloi 

aJ'Ctfv o»c TO ffi'aiy sx tf( stf-ia rff yiyo^i^y aAA oci 

fv yivmi Kf (piogi. We are ' not to conceive of Infi* 
nite^ as of a pojitive particular Subflance^ like a Man 
er a Houfe % but rather as we pronounce Exifience of a 
Day or pubiic Fefiivaly which have their Effence^ not 
ess fcnfibUy individual Subftancesy but by a continued 
^Procedure of Being and ceafing to be. Vidr Scalig. dc 
Catif. Ling. Lat. 3. C. 72. p. 124. Ariftot. Categ. 
Cap. 6. Ammon. Gom. fK Kal*p. 82vb,ScaJ. Poetic* 
4/. 3^ C I. p. 82. , - .. 

Note XI V. p-32. What is Hcman Lifi^, 

BUT A GOMPOUND QF PaRTS THUS FLEET-* 

f^jG, ^c!\ It is not inelegantly faid in the E- 
thics fo often feferrej to- — ^*H Si ^av mgyiMc, rU 
in» >^ £>c«r^ VTi^) rocvroi 9^ farojj ivigyi? a 
>^ f4>(ihir» dyxTToi* oXqv i fih jtx»crixc\, Vy axoy trrji 
. Ta [MMy i Si ^jXo/xaWf , tJ Sfotvolob wsfi rd Bttdgn-* 
IaoIa* Stw S% >^ t5v Xoiirwv £xar©^- LiFE is a 
certain ENERGY) and each Man energizes about thcfe 

Subjs^Sy 
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Sttlfje^s, and with ihofe Faculties^ for which he hath 
the greaUJi AffeStian \ the Mufuian^ with bh Hearings 
aiout Sounds harmonious ; the Sjtudious, with bif Intel' 
le^i about Matters of Speculation \ and in like manner 
each Man elfe of the various forts hefide^ Ethic* Ni»- 
com. L 10. c* 4» , 

Note XV. p. 34. Every Art will be 

ACCOMPLISHED AND ENDHD |N A WORK OR 

Energy.] The Cause here treated is the For- 
mal, called by variousNames; the Cii^y the A^'y©^, 
the Ti' Irj, the to t* ?y iim\. Vid. Seal, de Cauf, 
Ling. Lat. L. v. c, 113. p. 232, Imptrfe^um autem 
Grad^ &c# 

In the Beginning of the above cited Ethics^ after 
4)e Amhor ha3 told us that every Art^ and Human 
j£iion tend to fome Good or End^ he adds Aioipo^d 
^ f»j {p»lnTa^ tZv TiAto»' ra /xgy^ap uo-i^ ius^^iio^^* 
&a Si wotf aura?, ifj/a Tiva-* — m^But there aptpears a. 
Difference in Ends: Fof fome are Energies \ fome^ 
'0oer and above thefe Energies^ are certain Works. 
In ^intilian*$ InJIitutes the fame Difiin^ion^ with 
refpeft to the End of Arts, is mentioned, /, 2. c. 18,. 
Vid. Plat, in Dio. Laert. L. 3. C. 84. p. 2^6. C. iqo. 
^.225. 

But here perhaps it may be afked, if all Ats are ' 

ended and accomplifhed in fome Energy or IVork^ and 
this Energy or Work bealmoft univerfally i\i7it abfent 
Oood^ towards which they all tend, and for the fake 
of which ihcy.are all exerted? (for a Dance, which 
is an Energy, and z Houfe^ which is a Work, a^e 
pertain abfent Goods or Pleafdres, for the h\t of which 
' T3 . ^^'- 
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pertain Arts operate) if this be allowed, it may be 
aiked, whence then theDifference between the Formal 
jCaufe and the Final \ the Final^ as in Note XII. it 
has been already treated I 

The Anfwer to this is, that they concur and arc 
- ^hcfame. To /iaiv J^^Y tmh, >^ T^ « mxa, ?» iri. 
yi^ Formal Caufe and the Th^al are one. Arijl. 
Nat. Aufc. J. 2. c. 7. If they differ^it is (as Joanne$ 
Grammaiicus obferyes in comrnenting on this Place) a 
jpijff}rence TAthcr in the Time and Manner of our viewr 
ing thern, than in their own Effince and Natures It 
n|ay pot perhaps he imj^roper to tranfcribe his qwn 
Words. TaJIcv tw of ifijutw to tiA0» m) to #T<f®', tj 

/A£V yotf ui yiyofxtvoVy h^ jiaw» ov S'lcupurai, r£X^ 
Inv' ?Ta» a (ig iin ytvofAMv^ ijii^* The End and* 
the Form are numerically the fame ^ differing (as has 
' been fyid) in the Rel a tion 0/7(1, and Time. For thu^ 
the fame Things while conjider^d as in its Progrefs to 
Completion^ but as not yet complete^ is fo long an End | 
%uken confuUredas atiually (template ^ is no longer an Etidf 
, . but a Form. And' thus is this Queftion one way 
^iifweredy by acknowledging that thefe two Caufes 
co-incide^ and differ not in their Effince or real Cha- 
pter, but rather in the Time q,nd Manner of our con^ 
templating them. 

Burr there is ^npfber Anfvcr, andthat is derive4 
ffom thjB /if/o/c'/rf Nature of /«fl/C^ufe8. Accordipg 
fo this Doftrine, Arts have not pnly a nearer and 
morj immediate End^ (as a Ship is the End of Ship- 
))uilding, or Navigation the End of Pilotry) but 
they have a ftill remoter and higher ^nd^ ^ T^&* ^f • 

TLIKCtfToIoV, 
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AixwTolov, that is to fay, Man, Human^kind^ or 
(in other Words) the Utility or Elegance of Human 
Life, Thus the Siagirlte. ^EciAtv ydf zrZ^ ^ 
tfMtTg TiA©** i^x^^ y*P "^^ ^ tvtyix* For we our- 
selves alji are in fame fort an 1l^i> \ for the final 
Caufe is twofold. Natur. Aufcult. 1. 2. c. 2. *If 
therefore wc have refpeft to this ultimate End, 
thefe two Caufes will be found to differ ^ and be really 
diftinfl: from each other. 

And thus it is that in fome refpefls they agree ^ 
and in others they differ y according to the above 
Diftindions cftabliihed by this Philofophy. ' 

Note XVI. p. 38. O Art ! Thou distin- 
GuiSHiNG Attribute, &r^.] This alludes to a ca- 
pital £)//?/»^/«« ^ Art, taken from a View of her > - 
different Ends. Art may in fome refpefts be faid to 
FINISH Nature, in others to imitate her. She 
finijhis her, where A^<£2/«r^, having given the Power s^ is 
of herfelf unable to give them Perfe£iion. It is thus 
of the Gymnaflic ArtSy Dancing, Riding, ^^. finifli the 
Corporeal Powers ; while the fublimer Arts, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Moral Virtue, ^c. finifh the MentaL Where 
ffic dbc^ not finifli Nature, (he imitates her, as in 
Sculpture, Pointing, Dramatic Poetry, ^c. 

Aristotle exprefles the above fentimerit, a^ foU 
lows. OXwc Ti i[ T«;^vf» Ta jufv iitiTi'KUy «y ij (pxasit; 
uiuvotliT «Vf jv«^£(r9ai, t« H iJi,i^ur»\. Phyfic. L* 2. 

a?. 

T4 Note 
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Note XVII. p. 44. The Efficient, thr 
Material, the Final, and the Formal.] 
That is to fay^ to xiv^o-ai, 11 "TAii, to J inKXy to 

Thus Seneca in his 65th Epiftlc. Caufam Art- 
Jloieles futdt tribus mod'n dich Prima, inqw'tf caufy 
eft ipfa Materia^ fine qua nihil poteji effici* Secu^nda^ 
Qpifex. Tertia^ Forma qua uniculque $peri imponitur^ 
tanquam ftatua \ nam banc ArtftotdUi Idos (fWoj) vocat^ 
^arta quc^ue^ Inquit^ bis au^dity Propojkum totius 
operis. 

Quip Jit bofi aperiam. Ms prima Jiatua taufa 
ift : nunquam enim fatla ejfet^ niji fuijfet id, ex quo ea 
fundereiur^ ducereturve. Secunda cauja, Artifex eft: 
non potuijfet enim as illud in hahitum Jlatua figurariy 
nifi accejfijfent periia manus. Tertia taufa ejl Forma ': 
neque enim Jiatua ijla Doryphoros aitt Diadumenos voca^ 
retury nift bac illi ejfet imprejfq fades, ^a^ta caufa 
eji faciendi Propofttum : nam nift hoc fuijfet^ faSf a non 
effet. ^id eji Propofttum ? ^od invitavit arti^ 
ficem quod ille fecutus fecit. Fel pecunia eft bocy ft 
venditurus fabricavil 5 vel gloria^ ft lahorayit in no^ 
men j vel religioy ft donum templo paravit. ErgQ £rf 
bac Caufa ejl^ propter quam fit. An non putas inter 
caufas fa£fi operis riumfrandumy quo remoto faSium non 

Aristotli&*s own Wpfds are as foUqw, ''Eva 
fAtv jjy TfOTToy ocniov KiyiToci to^ i^ a ymTot,l ri £yu- 
vi^'XO^T^. otovy ;^aAxoj t? apjj ja?VT(^, 9^ 
£(yv^@* TiK (piaAi);, >^ rx Tarwk yhn* "^AXXov ft, 

TO 
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T« 9v^ "zj-fo; evy Kf oXuq o of^iVjMff, x^ rx fAsgri rot Vf 
Tw Xoy'jo, '''Ertj pSiv if af j^ii rJir /t*<Ia6oASf ij wpwrif^ 
n w t5c i(ii4>i{a'iiM>(' olov |3»A£vV«^> £inoy* 3e) d 
F^I^P^ T? TfVv«' »C; oA«9 TO woiiv ra 7!r(nrffAiv)t.y i^ri 
fAilaQccWov tS j{*£lj{SaXAojtA6v». ''Eti, «f t& tIx©** 

tStO J^ £n TO « £VfX»* oTeV tS ^ff tTaTflV i U}/U»a* ' 
SiX Tt }/ap TTC^ITrarcr; (Pa](f£V iUX VyiXlVl^j X; fiTTo'vrif 

Sita;?9 0ip|XfS(X ociroiiic^Kivxi to xnm* 

In ««< manner thai may he called a Caufty out of 
whichy extjiing as a Pari of it^ any thing is made or 
compounded. Thus is Brnfs the Caufe of a Statue^ 
Silver of a Cup^ and fo alfo the higher Genera^ in 
tuhicB thefe are included [as Metal, the Genus in- 
cluding Brafs and'Silver; Body, the Genus including 
Metal, i^c, fcfc.] In another Way^ the Form and Ex-^ 
emplar of any thing is its Caufe ; that is to fay, in other 
Wordsy the Definition^ the Detail or Narrative of its 
EJfence[ihzi which, charafterizing it to be fuch a par- 
ticular thing, diftinguifhes it From all things clfe]^«df£^ 
this Definition thefeveral higher Genera. Thus the Caufe 
of the Diapafon or Qdave // the Proportion of two to 
one \ and more generally than that, is Number ; and is 
fioreover the f^eral Parts, out of which this Definition 
is formed. Add to this Caufe, that other ^ from whence 
the original Principle of Change, or of ceaftng to 
change \ as for InJIance, the Perfon who deliberates is 
the Caufe of that which refults from fuch Delibera^ 
tion ; the Father is the Caufe of the Son ; and in gene* 
ral^ the Efficient, of the Thing effeiled\ the Power 
ehanging of the thing changed. Beftdes thefe Caufe s, 
^'" ■"' • -f ' there 
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tbire is that ai/oj which is c$nfidtredas the End; thai 
is to fay^ thi Caufe^ f$r the fake of which the thing is 
done. Thus the Cauje of Exerctfing is Health. For if 
it be afked\ Why does hp ufe Exercife f We fay y To pro* 
ftrve his Htalth ? and having faid thus much^ we think 
we have given the proppr Caufe. Ariftot* Nacur. 
Aufculu 1. 2. c. 3. 

Addition to NOTE III. 

The Peripatetic Definition of Nature^ given p. 
257, tho' in fome degree illuftrated p. 266, yet be- 
ing dill from its Brevity perhaps obfcure> thefollow- 
lowing Explication of it is fubjoined. 

In the firft place, by Nature the Peripatetics 
ineant that Fital Principle in Plants, Brutes, an4 
Men, by whicli they arc fajd//^ /w, and to be di- 
ftinguifhed from Things inanimate. Nature therefore 
being another Name for Life or a vital Principle^ 
the frfi A£i of this Principle, throughout all Sub- 
jefts, is univerfally found to be of the following 
kind; namely, to advance the SubjeSf^ which it ,ent 
livens^ from a Seed or Embryo to fomething better and 
more ptrfeff. This Progreffton^ as well in Plants as 
ip Animals, is called Growth. And thus is it that 
Nature is a Principle of Moiion.r- — ^But then 
this Progreffion or Growth is not infinite. When 
the Subje£l is mature^ that is, hath obtained its Com^ 
pletion and perfe^ Form^ then the Progreffion ceafes. 
Here therefore the Bufinefs of the vit(il PrindpU 
becomes different. It is from henceforward no 
longer employed to acquire a Form^ but to prefervt 
to its Subje^ q Form ci^ady acquired. f^vA thus ia 
it that Nature is a Principle of ReJI^ Stability^ or 

Coafing 
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Qeafing to move^ And fuch indeed (he continues to 
be, maintaining, as Jong as poJftbU^ the Form comr 
pitted to her Care^ till Time and external Caujes in the 
firltPlace impair it, and induce at lengjth its Dijfolution^ 
livhich is Death, 

And thus it has been fliewn how Nature may 
be called 4 Principle both of Motion and 
'Ceasing to move. ' 

As to the reft of the Definition, namely, that 
Nature is a Principle^ which ii^heres in its Sub« 
jeft immediately^ ejfer^tiailyy and not ty way of jtcdf 
dent ; no more is meant by this, thsin that the Na- 
ture or Life in evpry Being, which hath fuch 
t*rincipl,e, is really and truly A Part of that 
Being, and not detached and feparate from it, like 
the Pilot from the Ship, the Mufician from the In- 
ftrument. For to thefe Subjects tho* thofe Arttjis are 
Principles of Motion and Reji, yet do they in no fcnf^f 
participate with them in vital Sympathy and Union. 
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NOTE I. p. 107. Nature seems to 
Treat Man, fcfr.J Ut Pkidia$ pouji a 
primB inftituere ftgnumf idque perficere\ pf-^ 
ieft ah. alk irmhiatum mipm ^ aifolvefe : buic §(1 
fapientia jim'dh. Non enitn ipfa genuit hominem^ fed 
accepit a natura. inchoatumi banc ergo intuensj debet 
inftitutum iUudy quaji Jignum abfplvere. Cic. dc Ffo. 
IV. 13. p. 334- Edit. Davif. 

Note IL p. 113* Practicb too ofTbh 
CREEPS, isT^.] Scc^. 136. and Nate'JL 

Note III. p. ii4# The Soverbick Good 
IS that, The Possession o^ which renders 
tJS HAPPY. 3 Kwii yi^ olyaduVf ct iiiSaifMktf^ 
h3»ifjf,mu By the Poffeffion of Tbif^r COOD, ari 

the 
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the Happy modi happy. Platon. Convir. p. 264*' 
torn* %' EMts Sirram. PhiUb. Plmt. p. 60. B« See Jr^ 
riaii EpUl. L 3* c. 22. p. 453. 

The Reader will bepleafed to cfblenre, tba^ in 
all Quotations from the DifiertaticAu of Epi^etus col- 
leded bj ArrioHj the Author refers to the late Edi- 
tion in two Volumes ^jtaru^ publiibc^ by his leamcfi 
Itnd ingenious VxicAd, Mn UtTON. 

Note IV. p. 115. C^jrtain originaiu 

Gh AR AC 1* ER IS T ICS AND PlLE-C O N C E P- 

T10N8, i^c] The Pre-^onceptions here fpoken 
of) are called by the Lmtini Pranotiofies, or Antici^ 
fdthnnyhj the Greeks^ wfoXuvj^iK, or "fiiwia*, with 
the occafional Epithets of either xoiyal, CjpUpuIoi, or 

tr is evident that all M^n^ witjfout the lead flelp 
of Art, exert a kind of Natural Logic ; can in fomc 
degree refute^ and prwe^ and render a Reafffn. 

Now this cannot be (as the tncaneft Proficient 
in Logic well* knows) without ^^/j^ra/ /^^/x, arid 
general Propofitions^ becaufe a Syllogifm of Particu- 
lars is an Impoflibility. There muft be therefore 
{otTK ndtur'al Faculty 10 provide us thcfe GetteraUi 
This Faculty cannot be ariy of the Senfis^ for thiy 
all refpefl Particulars only. Nor can it be the rea^ 
^fining atfyUogizing Faculty, for this does not/orm fuch 

• Generals, but tj/c them vtrlien formed. There only 
therefore rfehiains the /i7f»//)^ called N??, that is to 

• hji iht'MttSiive JFaculty ; the Fa'ctilty,- which, by 
Indu^ion of Jimilar Individuals^ forms out of the 

particular 
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particvlar and the manf what h general and one. Th is 
Species of Apprehenjion is evidently our firjl and 
earlieji Knowledge, becaufe all Knowledge by Reafon'* 
ing dates its Origin from it, arid becaufe^ except thefe 
two, no other knowledge is poffible. 

As therefore every Ear, not abfolutely depraved, 
IS able to make fome gtHeral DiJlmSltons of Sound \ 
and in like manner «/^ry Eye, with refpedl to Objefls 
of Vifion ; and as this general Ufe of thefe Faculties, 
by being diSufed through all Individuals, may be 
called common Hearing, >ind common Vifion, as op» 
pofed to thofe more accurate Energies^ peculiar only 
to Aritjiii So fares it witb refpeft to the intellect. ^ 

There are Truths, or Univerfals of fo obvious a 
kind, thai every Mind, or lntelle£iy not abfolutely de- 
praved, without the leaft Help of Art, can hardly 
fail to recognize them. The Recognition of thefe, 
or at leaft the y/i/7/Vy to recognize them, is called 
lHomi N!^', Common Sense, as being a Stnfe com» 
mon to all, except Lunatics and Ideots* 

Farther, as this Power is called ILoatU Na;*, 
fo the feveral Propofitions, which are its proper Ob- 
je£ls, are catted BrfoXifvl^fK, or Preconceptions, as be* 
ihg previous to all other Conceptions. It is eafy 
to gather from what has been faid, that thefe zjfo- 
AifJ^'Kf muft ht general, as being formed by Indu£liony 
as alfo natural, by being common to all Men^ and 
previous to all Inftruftion. Hence therefore tficir 
Definition. ''Er* ^* ii wfoAuxj^ify moia, (pva-iKif'rM 
xftOoA», ** A Pre-gonception // thenatvral Jp» 
prehenfion of what is gener^l^ or univerfalP Diog. 

Laert. 
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Laert. /. 7. / 54. Sec alfo Arrlan. Epin. 1. i. a 22.' 
h 3. c» 6. CrV. ^ Naturd Deor. 1. i. c. 16, 17. 
P/ut. de PlaciU Pbihfopbi 9I0. €. Ari/lot, de Ammi 
HL II. 

Note V. p. 115, And that the Dif*' 

FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE APPLYING THEM 

TO Particulars.] This was called 'fi^af/nojo? 

Epili. l.i. e. 22. p. ii4i 116 EiiuUpt. See an 
eminent Inftance, illuftrating the Truth^f this Rea« 
foningi in tbe fame Author, A 4^ c. i. f* SA-S' 
*£iiroyf*f» yifi cti, &c. Boef. de Conf. L. 3. Pnjdi 
2« p. io6« 

Note VL p^ I20. Why are there, \vh6 
SEEK RECESSES, f^c."^ Mulu autem is^ funt^ & 
fuerunty qui eam^ quam dia, tranquilliMm expeUntes, 
a negotiis publicis fe removerint^ ad otiufnqui perfui 
gerinU 'His i^m prdpojitum 'fuity quod rf gibus ; ut 
. ne qua re igerent^ ne cut parerent^ libertatt uterentur i 
cujus proprium eji Jic vivere, ut veliu ^are cum 
hoc commune fit potentia cupidorum cum iis^ quos dixi^ 
§tioJis : alteti fe adlpifct id pojfe arbitrantur^ Ji opes 
magnaS habeeint $ alter iji contend Jint i^ fuo^ isf parvo. 
Cic. de Offic. 1« i« c« 20, ai. 

Note VII. p. 121-- — The Sovereign Good, 
' they have taught us, ought to BE, ifJ'r.] 
The original Pre-conceptions of the SovE- 
RBii^ Good here recited, may be juftified by the 
following Authorities, (?om among many wbich arc 
emitted. 

ACREE-r 
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Agreeable to Nature,— iVirgz/^ ullaalta in 
n^ nijiin H ATOKA, quarendum effi iiluJ Svnlmum, 
BONJUM^ quo omnia refsrrentur* Cic. Ac^d* 1. I* c. 5« 
^ p. 27. Edit* Davif. 

Conducive to well-being.— —■-Fp/^^/tt^call^ 
that Truth or Knowledge, which re/piSfi our teal Hap* 
pinefs [tu\ aAiffl£»«i/ Ti)y wff iTJJflyJaijxov/af J theTruth 
or Knowledge, which regards not mere Living, but 
which conduces to Living well [« rriv -orsfl tS 
ZHN, iwd tUv wjioff to ET ZHN.] Jrrian 
£pi^. 1. I. c. 4. p. 28. £rfi/. Upt. *A» xoivflsl wfft 

luSaiy^mai &wi«»: TO ZHN KATA ^TXIN, 

9^ To» x^r« (puViv pwv, ETAAIMONIAN Aij/«<r** 
isrpo; 4R Tsroic, TO £T ZHN, 9^ to to jStav, 9^ 
Tu\ lo^cofay, 'ETAAIMONIAN (f>a(riv wyai. Oar 
common Pre- conceptions concerning Happiness call it 
the Living according to Nature ; farther 
than this, they fay it is Living or Exi/ling well i the 
Life of well-being. Alex. Aphrod^ zrifl \^Xr 
p. 157. Edit, Ald^ 

Acommodate to all Places and Times— 
Antoninus, fpeaking of that Happinefs, which he 
deemed our Sovereign Good, calls it fomething which 
wasixvour Power HANTAXOT 7^ AIHNE- 

KXl X, EVERY WHERE ahd PBRPBTUALLT. 1. 7* 

f*S4- 

Dy&ABLE-*-*-i^and Indeprivablb— r-iV!^ sta- 

BiLi tf Fixo W^ermanente bono beatuji 

gffi mm pmtefl. Tufc« Difp, L 5, €• 14. p. 372. Edit. 

U Damf. 
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Davtf. So immediately after in the fame page— • 
Jtn dublum ejly quin nihil fit habendum in to genere 
fuo vita beata completur^ £\ id poflit amkti ; nihil 
enim inierarefarey nihil exftingui^ &c, Kal r/ir 
auTYi 19 cufoios) ))v Tup^wv ifATroilcoii ivvocTocif i Xsytt 
Ka»V«p 5 KflEiVaf Off (pi'x©^, olxX» ^^opocj^j auXtir^f, btu- 
f«To\, aAAa Tf»(r/xup*a ; ij J* ETPOIA atTb arwc 
fx» «^ TO AIHNEKE2 ^' ANEMnOAI- 
2 TON. And what fort of Jiappinefs is ihis^ which 
any thing intervening may embarrafs ; I fay not Caefar, 
or Caefar"i Friend^ but a Crowy a Piper^ a Fever^ a 
ihoufand things befide ? Happiness furely implies 
nothing fo muchj as VEKVETfviTH and beitug su- 
perior TO HINDRANCE OR Ia^EDIMENT. y^r- 

rian. EpiSf. 1. 4. c. 4. p. 585. Edit. Upt. Sec alfe 
/. 2. c. II. p. 227. 

Self-derived.— i^/^tt^ hoc dabitis, ut opinorfi 
modo fit al'tquid ejfe beatum, id oportere totum 
PONI IN potestate Sapientis : nam fi amitti 
t>ita beata potefij beata ejfe non potefi, Cic» de Fin. 1. 2. 
C. 27. p. 163. ^ roi^ /Ab yiOLT aAiiOciavxaxorf »»« 

jtAiJ TffiotmTfln (i avflpwTr©^, iv au/w (o« S'folJ to zra» 
tfiivlo. That , Man mght not fall into real Evils, the 
Gods have put the whole in his own Power. Af. 
Ant. 1. 2. f. 1 1. T*' yi^ sr*v, ^*il«r waj av9fw7r©>; 
EuraSiivai, £w^ai/Aoy»i(rai, 11 ANT A IIX 0EAEI 
ilOIEIN, jtx.li xwXuto-Oai, ju»i^ av«j/X(%^fa-0«i. /ir 
tt;^<:7/ « //, that every Man feeks ? To be fecurely 
fixedy to be happy^ to do all things accord- 
i ING TO HIS OWN WiLL, not to he hinderedyH^t 

to be compelled. Arr. Epift. 1. 4. c I. p« 539f 540. 
jfri/ictle pinsfelf^erived and Indeprivable in his idfea 

of 
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bf Good. Tdyotiov H olKiTov ri 9^ iwa(p»l^!lQV itmi 

NoTfe VIIL p. 125. The Political Aub 
Lucrative, THE Contemplative and Plea- 
surable.] This fourfold Diftindlibn of Lives is • 
mentioned in Arijioik's Ethics ^ 1. 1. c. j[. 

Note IX. p. 131. Pleasure 

Whom lovb attends^ iSa 
alluding to Homer i Iliad, a. V. 214* 

Note X. p. 136. Suppose an event wEiti 
*ro HAPPEN-i— ^NOT AN InundaT'ion, Jf^f.] See 
Arrian. ^pl£i. 1; 4. c. 4^ which Chapter is pecttliarl/ 
addrefled to the Seekers of Leifure Retirement^ aod 
Study. Part of It has been already quoted, p. 290. 
9^ flga^r'n i ivgoioc^ ^a See alfo the fame Author^ 
i. 4. c. i. pi. 567. IlMff iniui^t^Ck arid of the Dia- 
logue here commented^ j^. 113. 

Note XI. p; 137.^ — ^Is ActiNO a Circum- 
stance, &fr.] Etenim cognitio contemplatioque na* 
iura manca quodammodo atque inchoatafit^ ft nulla 
tiSiio rerum confequoiur. Ea autem aii\o in hominuni 
tommodis tueridls maximi cernitur, Cic. de Offic. /. i. 
c. 4 J; The whole Chapter, as well as the Subfequentj^ , 
is well worthy of Perufal. 
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Note XII. p. 140;— If a Piece gf Metal be 
twdered us, &*<:.] See Arr. Epilf. 1. i. c. 10/ 
J). 1 10. 'Of in ^ JttJ t3 voiaIo-iaolI^j &c. 

Note XIIL p* 144.- -Are alienated from 

IT, OR are indifferent TO IT ?]' Placet hisy in^ 

fiuit^ quoruth ratio mihi probatur, fifnul 'atquf natum fit 

U a animal 
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animal (bine enim eft ordiendum) ipfumjibi condliariy ii 
co'himendari adfi confervandum, ^ fuumftatum, (^ ad 
/ ta^ qua confervantififunt ejus Jiatus^ dUigenda^ alienari 

autem ab interitUy jifque rebus^ qua interitum videantur 
afferre* Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 21 1, Ediu Davif 
See alfo /• 5. r p. De Offic* 1. i.e. 4. *OixfiSjXf9« 
«rpof aum lufluV yivofASvoi, PluU Mor. p, 1038, b. 

Note XIV. p< 155. Let it not be forgot 

THEN, SAID HE, IN FAVOUR OF SOCIBTY, fet.] 

The whole Argument to prove Society natural to 
MaHy from f. 147 to the page here cite1l» is taken 
from the fccond Book of pWj Republic. See ¥Uft. 
torn. 2. p. 369, ISc. Edit. SerranL Sec alfo the 
fame argument hinted at in the Protagoras of Pkto, 
p. 3^2. C. Edit. Serr. Tom. i.' 

Note XV. p. 156.— -—Are not the PowtRij 
AND Capacities OF Speech, i^c,"] The Argu- 
ment in favour of Societyy from our being poflefled 
of Xoy^f or the /peaking Faculty, feems to have • 
been much infifted on by the beft* Authors of An- 
tiquity. \ 

AittTJ Si TT-oXjTtXOI/ "AvdpWT^ ^»09y IffMI/iq fAf 

^tmjc 9^ TsrdvTf^ ciyiXdiis ^«« (aZxXoVj inXov. 
*Ou6Jv yap, (ii (pctfAiVy /txarfju >/ (^v&H vroisT* xiyov it 
fAOVQV "Apfipfiuir©* «;^f* rZy ^w«k. *H /eaev mv (powif th 
11 Je®^ ?^ Xi/w*if J If « . (TYifxtTor iio ^ ToT el?<Koitt iiF" 
df'X^L l^uoi;* H'iXf^ V^f rint i (^wh^ dAm'iKifkV' 
fiiu, uft ai(r9«v«(r6a* tS Xu7r»if « 9^ iJfi®*, >^ ToSrot 
cnfJiMimv dxXvTiOir *0 St Xoy&» tV» to ifiX\!v iri 
TO rv/A^«POV, ;^ TO (SXaCffov* «r« »^ to ^*x«ioi', 
j^ TO aJixov. T2to yap . Brpo\ rot aWot ^m r'oTg 

«>9piir-' 
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9^ voXi¥. Thf Reafan why Man is a Social Ani- 
mal » more than any Bee, or any herding Species whatever ^ 
is evident from hence. Nature^^ we fay^ makes nothing 
in vain 5 and Man^ of all Animals ^ is only poffiffed of 
Speech. Bare Sound indeed may he the Sign of what 
is pleafurable or painful ; and for Hat reafon it is com^ 
mon even to other Animals alfo. For fo far we perceivi 
even their Nature carf go^ that they have a Senfe of 
thofe Feelings^ and fignify them to each other. Bt^t 
Speech is made to indicate what is expedient ^ and what 
hurtful^ and in confequence of this, what is jufi and , 
unjufi. It is therefore given to Men^ becaufe thisy with 
refpeSl to other Animiilsy is to Men alone peculiar .^ that 
of Good and Fvilj fvfi and Unjuft^ they only poffefs a 
Senfe or Feeling. Now it is the Participation or Com' 
munity of thefey which makes and conjiitutes both a 
¥AhiihYf and a Polity. Ariflot. Polit. 1. i. c. 2. 

voii/Mctra]]* M ii (puvai rZy vonfAciruv uorh Ij^otyfikTi'' 
xfti* 9^ iii roTO iltoilui i^fMV vtfo tii; (pvtntaf^ vrfig 
ro ii wjrZy <ru|ui«tj>£iv 11/^ac aAXfjXoij rSff ^X^^ '''^ 

vorifAOiroi -iW 7^ ivvuiAiix xoivmtTv flsXXiJXp*? >^ 

<runAwoXiT«u£o^«** xo»v«vixov yap ^uov ''Av6fW7r0». 
Ideas are Images of Things in the Soul j and Sounds 
are declarative of thefe Ideas. And for this reafon 
were thefe^ovi; DS imparted to us -by Nature, not only 
mat we might indicate to each other thefe Ideas^ but 
that we might be enabled to commukicate and 
LIVE IN Associations. For Man is by Nature a 
Social Animal. Ammon. in L delnt&rpr. p. 16. A, 

U 3 Thus 
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Thus Ciure^ fpcaking of Human Natyrg^^Omitf^ 
0pp^tumiates bdbiliiatifque nliqui arporis^ m^dera^. 
ilonem vociSf o ratio ills vim^ pia cmeiKatrix eft 
humane maxumt ficietaUs. De Legg. 1. i. c.'p. p. 
35. Edit. Davif^ 

Again In his Offias Sed qtuf nfitura prindpia 

Jim communitatis ^ fociitatis bumafut, repttendum 
aliius videtur. EJI snim primum, fu§d cernitur in 
unhirfi generis humani focieiate. Ejus enim vimulun^ 
$Jl Ratio y li Oratio ; qu^ docendo^ difcend^y com^ 
municandoy defceptando^ dijudicandoy conciliat inter fe 
bommesy conjungitque naturali quadam fo^etate. Dc 
0£Bc. 1. I. c, j6. 

Thus too in hisTreatife De Nat^ Deor.'r-^r-^yam 
pero domina rerum fut vos foletii dicer e) Eloquendi 
VIS quam ejiprtrclara^ quamque divina? ^a primutu 
efficit ut ea^ qua ignoramusy d'lfcere^ li ea^ qua fcinius^ 
alios docere poffimus. Deinde hac cohortamur^ hac per^ 
fuademus, hac confolamur affi^os^ hac deduejmus per>s 
terrhos a iimorey hac geftientes comprimimuSy hac cupi* 
dilates iracundicifque rejlinguimus : hac nps juris, ler 
gum, urbium focietatc devin^it ; hac a vitq immapi 
is^ ferdfegregravit. De Nat. Dear. 1. 2. 9. 59. p. 
243. Edit. Davif.-r- — -See alfo ^int. Inji, 1. 2. c. l6» 
Tiud Mx. jfphrod. TXFifi ^ux,* p. 155. b. Edit. jf/d. 
$an^ii Min 1. 1. c. 2, p. 15. Plat, in Sophijld, p. 260, 
^, Edit. Serr* ^ ' % 

Note XVI. p. 166,— It is f6.om among the 

FEW, feff.J In omni enim arte^ vel ftudioy vel quavix 

J^i^ntidf vel in ipfa virtute^ optumum quodque rarijju. 
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mum eft* Cic. de Fin. 1. 2. c. 25. p. 158. Edit. Dav. 
Thus too JriJiotU pins the rare and the excellent.— 
TO iZ^ 7^ o-Traviov, 7^ ivaivnovj 7^ xxXiv. £th. Nic» 
1. 2. c. 9* TO yi^ ffiroivuvj S Eu9u^ii/Af> Tijxiov* Flat, in 
Euthyd. p. 304. b. Edit. Serf. 

NoteXVII'. p. 167.— r— Working EYER uni- 
formly ACCORDING TO THIS Il>BA OF PER- 
FECTION, i^c.2 

Thus Boetbius^ addreffing th^ Deityt 

^ O qui pefpetua mundum ratione gubernaif 
Ttrrarum caique Sat or y qui tempus ab avo 
JrejubeSy ftabilifque mantns das cunffa moveri ; 
^im non externa pepuUrunt fingen caufa 
Materia fluitantis opus\ verum insita Summi 
Forma BONi, //z/or^ ftfr/'wx: Til f««<5?^j suPERNO 
Ducts ab EXEMPLO, puUhrum pulcherrimus ipfe 
Mundum mente gerensy fmilique in imagine formans. 
ConfoL^hilof. 1. 3. Metr. 9. 

Note XVIII. p. 167. ^From some hidden ' 

HIGHER Motive, lie,} Mwolc Si f^^ii rxZr» 
£fc. Tflt Tijara] isoL^i (pv^iv ii^]vf iwoi t? fAiv [Af 
^ix)} (puVii i (pCtrUy o(AXd( Tsror^os (pijtriv' r^ 3\ xadoAir 
7^ (pio'ti yif Hxrd Cpuo-iv. *H fi,h yxg [At^ixri ^itrt]^ 
ivo; ui>ti fo^»^'£TOLiy xau (aIxv fi^rifriv (pivyti* Aift 

tJtO TIJ fAiV t3 aVflfWTTtf (PuVll tO Ttf «? «T« ^uVci 

is\y 8T£ x«Ta (pv(nv* r^ f ©Ay (picru Imi fAfiih tm 
Tffxvr) ZTX^dc (puVii/ (iSiV yaj xaxo» iv tw tyaPTi) oiix 
fri 'STXfx (pvciVy aAAa (puo'fi xa(» xxri (pvtnv* 
Joannes Gram, in Ariftot. lib. 2. Iffatural. Aufcult. 
^ihil enim_, fieri fine caufd poteji : nee quicquam fity 

5J* 
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quod fieri non poteft : nec^ fi idfaSlum eft quod pmit 
fieri, port'entum debet videri. Cic. dc Divio. L %. c. 
28. p. 189. Edit. Davif 

Note XJX. p. 169. — Mam is a social Ratio* 
NAL Animal.1 Z«oy Pioyixoir, 7^ woXmJcav, Aoyi- 
xov j^ xoivwvixov, Xo}/ixov 1^ ^jCAf^oV) thefe are Defcrip* 
tions of Humanity, which we meet in every Page of 
Mpi^etus and Antoninus. 

It feems indeed to have been a received Opinion 
of old, that fo intimate was the Relatim between 
thefe t^R^ Attributes^ that wherever there was Ra^ 
tionaUtyy Sociality followed of courfe. ITius Anto* 

ninius «•« Ji ro Aoyixov, cuOvcN^Q'oAirixav. I. jo* 

f. 2, And again^ more fnll y ^ rolvw wSiv to 

tflff voffa; ^uViwf /a£To;^ov, -prfof to (rvyUytg i[Ao!»g 
^TTivSsij i 9^ jLtaXAp*' o<rw j^af In it^sTrlov vot^ci ri 
SxXa, TotriTio ^ zrgof to cu^xfti^oo-fidd to) otWj) ;^ 
tuj/xcr^rSoct iroijMorc^oVf 1. 9^ f, 9. 

It is not perhaps foreign to the prefent Subjeft to 
bbferve» that were the Eyes of any two Men what* 
ever to view thefiame Ohje^, they would each, from 
their different Blace^ and their different Organization^ 
behold it diffae»My, and have z dfferent Image. But 
were all the Minds in the Univerfe to recognize tbo 
fame Truth, they would all recognize it a.s one, their 
Recognition would he uniform, and themfclves in a 
manner wbuld be one alfo. The Reafon is, Per^ 
ceptionhythe Senfes admits of more and Ufs, better 
and worfe 5 but Perception ly the IntelleSif like Trutk^ 
its Objeft, admits of no degrees^ and is either no« 
thing at all; OXiiklQtal, uniform, tomplete, and one. 

Hence 
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Hence therefore one Source of the Society^ and as it 
were Communian of all Minds, cocUrdered as MindSy 
namely, the Unity of Truth, their CQmmon Obj«&« 

Agaik, every juft and perfeA Saciftj^ ftandson 
the Bads of certain Laws. But Law is nothing 
snore, than right andperfeS Reason, feen in lidding 
vmA forbidding, according to the Nature and Eflencc 
of thofe Beings, to which it is a Law. If therefore 
this Universe be one whole, or general Society, 
there muft be fome common, general Law for ' 
its Condu£f and Welfare ; and this Law muft, of con- 
fequence, be fome right 'znd perfi£i. Re asov, which 
pafles thro^ all things, and extends to every Part. 
Well therefore might Antoninus fay in the Beginning 
of this Note, that every thing rational, was of courfe 
focial, fince Reason and Law appear to be the 
fame, and Law to be the Support and Ba^s of all • 

Society. Thus too Cicero-^.^'—fequitury ut eademjit 
in his Xfc. Diis"] qua bumano generi Ratio ; eadem 
Veritas utrobique Jit % eademqjie Lex, qua eft re£fi 
praceptiOf pravique depuljio. De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 
c. 31- p. 1 80. See alfo the fame Author, 2>^ ^gi* 
1. I. c. 8, 12, 15. p. 29, 41, 51. ^dit^ Davif De 
fin. 1. 2. c. 14. p. 123, See alfo Diog. Laert. 1. 7. 
f. 88. M. JntoH. I. 5. c. 16. 1. 6. c. 23. Jri/i. Polit. 
m quoted in N^te XV. 

Note XX. p. ifip* Nothjno can be pur- ' 
suable, which is destructive of Society.] 
Sienimftc erimus(iffii£fi, ut propter fuum qui/que e$no* 
hmentum fpoliet, aut wlet alierum, difrumpi neciffi 
eft earn, qua maxime eftfecundum naturam, humani gem* 
ris Smetatem. Cic. de Offic. 1. 3 . c. 5. 

NOTB 
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Note XXI. p. 173.— -For Contraries, are 

EVER RECOGNIZED THROUGH THE SAME Ha- 
filTj iffc*] ^oKtT it 9^ i «V«rYf, )^ 11 ETTiriipD Twy 
iv«»1»W, If dvTft ilvoiu There fiems to be one and the 
fame error ^ and one and the fame Science j with refpeSf 
to things contrary. Arid, de Anim. K 3. c. 3. This 
by Themijiius^ in his Paraphrafe^ is thus, illuftrated, 
Twv lyoLvnm fxix is'iv Ittipijcayj, k^ fjt,ix ayvoix* 
yotf TO ayocioif di a'^iXi/Aov yivmx(i)Vy 9^ to xaxov 
on ^XotSi^QV o'vyivifo^TMi* 9^ wifi ^oirifov I^attoi' 
T«jt*«>(^, i^ocirocloiTOL$ >^ wifi 3"ar£f oj'. Of Things 
eontrary there is one Science^ and one Ignorance. For 
thus he^ who knows Good to h fomething beneficial^ 
knows Evil at the fame time to be fomefhing pernicious ; 
and he, who is deceived with refpeH to one of thefe^is 
deceived alfo with refpeSf to the other. See the lo of 
Plato^ p, 531, T. I. EMt. Serr. 

Note XXII. p. 174.^ — -Those four Grand 
Virtues, £sfr.] Stpbaus having told us, that of 
the Virtues fome were primary j (omcfubordinatey adds 
w— TjyjwTfltf V* Tirlafa^ iliai, (Pf o'vuo** v, <rw(Pfo<runiv, av- • 
ffuay^ SiKAioorvyriit x^ riv /aev C^oJ^S'iv, 'src^i ri 
xat&vxoii)^ yiviis^xi* rny & (Tulp^ofFivnv xrc^i Tac offAoi^ 
t3 Mpuv^' Tjfk il OLvi^lxy, wt^i roig ivQixovdi' tw 
Jf ^ncatooruvuv, wffl T»j aTTovfjiATieriK. The primary Fir-" 
tues are four ; Prudence, Temperance, Forti- 
tude, tf»i Justice: Prudence is employed in moral 
Offices ; Temperance y in Mens natural Appetites afid 
Purfuits 5 Fortitude, in Endurings 5 and Juflice, in 
pifiribu$ions. Eel. Ethic p. 167. 

T.WAT 
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That the Life according io Virtue, was deemed 
fhi Life according to Nature, appears from what is 

^aid by the fame Author, in the Page following-r- 
tlAffuv Si riruv juv dfjil^v to t«^©* iT««^$ to ixQ^ 
hiduq Ti? (pwt$ .^?y Ixdfm il rarcuv Aa rup lilu9 
■BTfltf g;^«o-Ofli* rvf^auovla rev aviguwov* The End pf all 
theft Virtues is, to live agreeably to Nature \ ttnd each 
of them, by thofi Means, which are peculiar toitfelf^ is 

Jound fo put a Man in pojf^on of this End. 

So likewife Cicero^-^-'^EieHim quod fummum honum 
a Stoicis dicitur, convehienter-natura viyere, id habet 
banc, ut hfinor, fententiam, cum virtute congru^rP 
iempcr. D^ Oj^c. I. 3. c. 3. 

Note XXIII. p. 174. That Life, where 
THE Value of all Things is justIy mea*? . 
8URED, ?^f,] See pages 143, ^4.6, 168, aojf 
2P4. 

Note XXIV. p. i75.'^That, which b£inc 

pONE, admits of a RATIONAL JuSTIFICA^ 

TiON.] In the Original It is ' % is^9.y^h ivXoyoir 
%(Fyi% dtroXo^iffiMoy, Diog, Laert. 1. 7. f. 107. ownf 
73-f a^flfv ivKOyov txft riy aTCoXoylaVm Sext. Emp, Adu^ 
JUathem. 1. 7, Thus repdered by Cicero -^Officiutn id 
fffe dicunt^ quod cur fa£fum fit, ratio probabilis reddi 
foffit. De Offic, 1. I. c. 3. The Reafon of iu 
Gr^^i Name, xaflwov, is given by Simplicius. K«- 
^KoUd iVi r» ymfxtvot Kara rd i'xovJa j^ m6«A- • 
h9yl» — ""^Af^ral Offices are tbofe things tphicb are dom 

, agreeaitf 
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agmabfy U what is fittings and expedltnt, Simplic. ifl 
Ench.c. 37. 

Note XXV. p. 176. And when our se- 
veral Energies, EXERTED ACCORDING to I 
TrfE Virtues above, have put us in Pos- 
LEssiOK OF, faTr.] This was the Idea of Happiness, 
adopted by the old Jeademy^ or Platonics. Seewh 
drnn natur&m vivin^ fie offeSiumy ut 9piinu i 
pefity ad tmturamqui atconmodatiffimi. Cic. de Fib. 
1. 5. c. 9. p. 370. The Peripatetics, who were 
originally of the fame School, held the fame. *£» 
y lif(a^ TO d^PUTTivw ctyoL^iv 4^u;^?( Ivi^yfiot ytyy&9.\ 

If this be admitted^ it follows that Human Good^ 
Happihes /V, the energizing of the Soul 'according to 
the bejl and nwji consummate Virtue^ in a perfe£l and 
eomplete Life. Ethic. Nic. 1. i.e. 7. j1 perfeSf ani 
complete Life, they explained to be fuch a Life as 
was no ways deficient either as to its Duration^ its bodllj 
Health, and its being attended with a proper Competence 
rf external Goods, and Profperity, By the beji and 
moft confummate Virtue, they not only meant that 
Virtue, which was in its iind moA pexfed, but which 
was the Virtue alfo of that Part, whicb is in each of 
us mo/l excdknt. For there are Virtues of the 
Body, fuch as Strength and Agility ; and there arc 
Virtues of the Senfes, ftich as accurate Seeing, ac- 
ciiraie Tafting 5 and- tlie fame of every Faculty, from 
the lowcft to that which is- fupreme. 

T»E (cf^tKignGood ot Happinefshert fpoken of, 
' 1$. again repeated, inx^ther Word8> ^« 179. where it 

is 
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is calledj the Attaining the primary and juji i^^- 
qutjkes of our Nature^ by a Cohdu£! fuiiable to Virtue 
undmord Office. • 

Thr primary and just nRequisites here 
mentioned, are all Things requifite to the Ufe and 
Enjoyment of our Primary and Natural 
Perfections. Thefe Primary and Natural 
Per/e^iofis mean the Natural Accomplish- 
ments of both our Mind and Body. They 
were called by the Latins, Prima Naiura^ Prima 
fecundum Naturam ; by the Greeks^ rot tsr^urx xara 
(pvtnv^ T« wf wT« rn^ (puVfwf. In them were in- 
cludedHealth^ Strength, Agility, Beauty,,perfe£iSen- 
fations, Memory, Docility, Invention, ^c. See Stob. 
EcL EtL p. 163. Cic. de Fin. 1. 5. c. 7. p. 364. J. 
Cell* U 12. c. 5. 

h like Sentiment ofHappinefs^ to this here fpolcen 

of, is that mentioned by Cicero Virtute adhibita 

frui primis a naturd datis. De Fin. 1. 2. c. ir. 
p. 113. It is there called the Opinion of the old 
jfcademicSf and Peripatetics. It is again repeated by 
the fame Author. Honejie vivere, fruentum rebus its, 
quas prim AS homini natura conciliet. Acad. 1. 2. c. 
42. p. 240. 

It is to be obferved that Cicero^ fpeakihg of this 
Hypothefis, fays thaf it propofed an Idea of Happi* 
nefs, which was not properly in our own Ptwer. Ibc 
mn eft pofitum in noflri a^icne: compUtur enim fJ 
ex eo genere vita, quod virtute finitur, &f ex iis rebus 
qua fecundum naturam funU neque funt in nofira po^ . 
ujlate. Dc Fin. 1. 4. c. 6. p. 287. 

a Hence 
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HsNCB therefore the Deficiency of this Doc* 
triru. However juftifiable, however laudable its End^ 
it could not infure a due Succefs to its Endeavours^ 
And hence too the Force of what is objeded to it in 
the Dialogue^ from p. 177, to the End of the firft 
Part. 

Note XXVI. p. 185. — ^To place the Sove- 
. &EIGN Good in Rectitude of Conduct, &r^,] 
As the ConduSi here mentioned implies a Condu£{: 
under the Dire£lion of a befitting Rule or Law^ 
, and that, as oppofed to wrong Condufl, which has 
either no rule at all, or at lead one erroneous ; it 
may not be an improper Place to enquire, what was 
the ancient Opinion concerning Law universal^ 
the great and general Lawy which ftood oppofed to 
the municipal Lawf of particular Cities and C6ni« 
munities* 

Est quidam vera Lex, reSia ratlof naturd coH* 
gruenSf diffufa in omnes^ conjians^ fempiternOy qua vocet 
ad officium jubendo^ vetando a fraude deter r eat -^-^mc 
erit alia lex Roma^ alia Athenisj alia nunc, alia poji^^ 
bac ; fed £s? omnes genteSy & omni tempore una leXy (^ 
fempiterna, isf immortalis continebit ; unufque erit coiH- 
munis quafi magifler, i^ imperator omnium Deus. HU 
bujus legis inventor^ difceptator^ laior. Cm qui non 
pareHty ipfc fc fugiety ac naluramhominis afpernabitur % 
hoc ipfo luet maximal paenasy etiamfi cectera fupplicia^ 
que$ putantur^ effugcrit. Fragm, Cic. dc Rep, 1. 3. 
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laZX eji ratio fumma^ infita In natura, qua juhtt 
ta qu^ facienda funty prohihetque contraria. What 
follows is worth remarking. Eadem ratio ^ cum ejl 
in hominis mente confirmata £sf confelfa^ lex eft. Cic. 
de Legg. 1. I. c. 6. p. 12. 

Ag ain. Lex vera -ratio eJlreSia fummi Jovis^ 

To which he fubjoins, as above. Ergo ut ilia divina 
mens fumma lex eft ; ita cum in homine eft^ perfeSla eft 
in mente fapientk. De Legg. 1. 2. c. 4, 5. p. 88. 

It is in this Scnfe the Jpojile ttWs us of the Gen-^ 
iiles^ or Mankind in general^ that they Jhewthe fVork 
if the Law written in their Hearts^ their Confcience 
alfo hearing witnefs^ and their Thoughts the mean while 

accujingy or elfe excuftng one another. Rom. i. 11. 

.1 \ 

As Cicero, in his Sooi of Laws above cited, follows 
the Stoic Difcipline, fo is it agreeable to their Rea- 
foning, that he makes the original natural Law, of 
which we here treat, to be the Sovereign Rea- 
son OF THE Deity him/elf. Thus Chryjippus 
Idem [fcil. Chryftppus"] legis p&petua fef aterna vim, 
qua quafi dux vita isf magijlra officidrum Jit, Jovem 
dicit ejfe. Nat. Deor. 1. i.e. 15. p. 41. 

So by the fame Philofophers in Laertius, we arc 
ordered to live according to Nature, iSh Ivff j^vlac J» 
dtroLyo^irjiiv scddcv vo/x(^ q xoipg;, owi^ Ifiv 0^60; 
Xiyi^ ^li zo-avlwi/ If x®V**'®^» ^ auIoV wy tw Ait", h^- 
fti^c/CAovi Tsru T?c T^y tUbuy (for oXuv) Smxiiorifai avlij 
. doing nothing, forbidden by the Universal Law, 

that 
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that is tofay^ bj that right Reafon^ which pafleth thri 
sU Things^ and which is the same with Jove him^ 
Jif^ tbi Givtrnf and C^ndu^or of this univer/al Ad- 
minijiration. Laert. 1. 7.. f. 88. Edit. AUArand. 

Agreeably to this Reafonmg, Plutarch contfkA 
thofcy who made Aucny a Goddefs, and the JlJfeJJiir 
»f Jov^; for, fays he, Zivc oux ?X** 7**'' ''^^ ^^^^^ 
VKPtSgoVf ftXA avhi ^ixn k^ 9ifM.is cfi, Xy vofjiwy 
vfiflrCuTotl©* 9^ TiAf«oT«1®«, Jove &7J »o^ A/jtu or 
Right for his AJeJ/ir^ but is himfelf Right, and 
JvsricEf and of all Laws the fnofi antient and 
PERFECT. Moral, p. 781. B. 

Thit^ Antoninus ' tiK^ Si \^y\xm ^dcov, to 
Srfff&a* Tw TWff TsroXiug 9^ TSFoxHticcg tJ; Uf KrCJIaTHj 
AoJ^w x«) S-KTjiAW. 'TZ^ £«i (t/" Rational Animals is to 
fellow the Reason tf«i sacred JjAW 0/ that City 
. andmo/i ancient PoFity, [in which all rational Beinga 
are included.] 1. 2. f. i6. 

Th^ moftijmple Account of this X^o;, which the 
Stoics gave, feems to be that recorded by Stobaus ; 
according to which jhey called it Xoyo^^ vgiiy tvlu, 
wgofoatlixov fdiv rZv won^im^ oarxyo^UTtxov S\ rm i 
voii(I««v, Right Reason, ordaining what is to be 
4one^ and forbidding what is not to he done^ £cL 
Ethic 178. See alfo the Notes of Ti^r^^j and 
Davis upon Cic deLegg. 1. 1. c. ($• 

Having premtfed thus much concerning ioto 
univerfal^ it remains to iay fomething Df that Rec-^ 
TtTUDBGF Conduct, which is in this Part of the 

Dialogue 
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Dialogue propofed as our //<2^/>/77^. Rectitude 
OF Conduct is intended to exprefs the Terrii -> 
iioilop6u(n;^ which Cicero tranflates re^a Effe^lio. 
k.aIoc6a?/ua he tranflates Return Failum. See De 
^in, J. 3. c. 14. p. 242. Now the Definition of a 
Koilo^SufAotf was No/>t« •sr^QfOiyfj.ix'y ^ Thing com^ ^ 
manded by Law ; to which was oppofed dlfjt^oifrifxxy 
a Sin or Offence^ which was defined No^ua aVa- 
3^of6U|t*a, a Thing forbidden by Law. Plut. Mor. 
1037. C. What Law h here meant, which thus 
iconliliands oiribtbidsi has be^ri flicwn iboVe. 



Hence therefore may be feeh the Reafohj why wci 
have faid thus much on the Nature and Idea of Law 
ttPiiverfdll (6 intimate being the Union between this 
and right Condu6fy that we find the tdtier is nothing 
inore than aperfe£i Ob'edicn.e to the fbrmer, 

HENCk too T^e fee the Rejlfoii, why ih ohe view- 
it was deemed Happ in essj to be void of Error or 
Offence^ dvaixoc^Wov tn/ai, as we find it in jirrian. 
BpiSi, 1. 4. c. 8. p. 6^3. For to be, thus inculpabte 
was the necejfar^ Rejult of Rectitude of ConduH^ or 
rather in a manner the fame thing with it'. 

I cannot cbncltide this Note^ without remarking 
on an elegant Allufion oi jintontnus to iht primar) 
Signification of the Word Kalof Oc^mtk, that is to 
fay, xfltla of 69?, right onwards^ fl^aighi and diredily 
forwards. Speaking of the R<afonxng Faculty^ how, 
virithout looking farther J it refis contented in its own 
Energies^ he adds*--- K^xflo xa1of9<i?(rfK «» Toiau7fl^i 

Tff^d^m OVOfxdP^dvlotli Tfiv OpdoTlflOC, T?? 0^3 (TfilAOtlvUCOH. 

tf , 1 I , For which reafon A6iiom of thii fort 
X 4ri 
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' are called Rectitudes, as dmoiing the Dire^nefi 

of their Progrejfton right onwards. 1. 5. f, 14. 
So again in the fame Senfe, i\Ai!»v tri^aivnvy to keef 
*«, thejlratght Road. 1. 5. f. 3. 1. 10. f. n. 

One would imagine that our Countryman Miltote 
had this Reafoning in view, when in his 19th Son- 
net, fpeaking of liis own Blindncfs, he fays with % 
becoming Magnanimity, 



-J^/ / arguf not 



jigalnji Heaven's Hand or PFtll ; nor bate one jot 
Of Heart or Hope \ hutjiillhear up, andjieer 
Right ONWARDS. 

The whole Sonnet is not unworthy of Perufel, b*- 
ing both fublimie and Cmple. 

Note XXVII. p. 185.-^— The mere doing 

WHATEVER IS CORRESPONDENT TO SUCH AN 
End, EVEN THO' WE NEVER ATTAIN IT ■ ■ } 

Thus EpiSietui in Arrian^ fpeaking of Addrefs to 
Men in Power, and admitting fuch Addrefj, when 
juftified by certain Motives^ adds, that fuph Addrefs 
ought to be made, without Adn^iration, of Flattery. 
Upon this an Objeftor demands of him, wfijj »» 
Tup^w, J iio\kOf,\ ; But how then am I to obtain that^ 

whtch I want ? — ^The Phrlofopber anfwcrg, ^Eyi 

Si <ro» A£>, o'ti eJff TETHOMENOS «VifX»' 
iy) Si (Aovov, 7v« zj^d^vig to eraulw isrfETrov ; Did I ever 
fay to theef that thou Jhouldfi go and addrefs c* thf 
thou wert /^succeed; and not rather with this only 
view^ that thou mightejl do that, which is BE- 
COMING THY Character?. And foon softer. 
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•when an Objeftion is urged from Appearance, and 
the Opinion of Mankind, he anfwers,— ^ — sh oicrfi 

liAX* tS nEnPAX0AI KAAHS; Knoweji 
thm notf that a fair and good Man does nothing for the j 
Jake of Appearance^ hut for the fake only of^ having 
DONE WELL AND ]?AIRLY ? Arr, RpiSI. 1, 3. C. 24. 

p. 497, 498. This Da^rine indeed feems to have 
been the Bafts of the Stoic Morals ; the Principle, 
which included, according to thefe Philofophers, as 
well Hanour and Honejly^ as Good and fluppwefs* 
Thus Cicero — Facer e omnia ^ ut adipifcamur quafcun'* 
dumnaturamfinty etfi ea non adfequamur, idejfes^ 
bonejlumy ^ folum per fe expetendum i^ fummum bonum 
Stoici dicunt* De Fin 1. 5* c. 7. p. 365, 6. To this 

IS confonant that Sentiment of theirs in Plutarch ■ 

T%¥ fA£y (pu(rtv auT»)v diSidfpoooy hvoli* to SI r^ (p\j<Tii 
^IxoXoysTvy aj/aflov— And again — to C,^v xara (puV*v, . 
TsA©' tivoci — roc xaT« (puViy, oiSiipo^x f JVat. Plut. 
Mor. 1060. D.E. See below, Note^XK; Socrates 
wasof the fame Opinion, as appears from all parts of " , 
the Platonic and Xenophoniean Dialogues. Take one 
Example out of many. — roy S\ iyoAh Tu7« xj xaAwc 
Tsr^drlgiv S, olp nr^irloi* rev S\ lu za'potrlovlocy ^aJcajioJIi . 
j^ iviotiaovK iimt. Gorg. Plat, p, 507. Edit. Scrr. 

Note XXVIII. p. 185. — What if we marr 

OUR NATURAL StATE THE STANDARD ONLY 
TO DETERMINE OUR CoNDUCT, &c2 It IS Jn 

this fcnfe we find it elegantly faid in Plutarch by the 
laft mentioned Philofophers— ro*;^«r« t?; ivSocifMoviocg 

riv (pvcrivj 9^ to notri (pwiv that c«r Natural 

State and what is confonant to it^ are the Elements 
X2 tjf 
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of Happirte/jf-'Znd ]uti before, the fame natural Stati 
is called t« xaOr'xokl^ ^iX^^ ^ '^^^ '^^^ oi^iTY.q^ the 
Source of Moral OJ}ice\ and the Subject Mat- 
T2R' of Virtue. PJut. Mar. 1069. ^- F- -^H^ 
itiam illud perJpUuum ef}^ conjlltui neceffe ejfe iniUum^ 
guod fafientia, cum quid agere incipieit^ fequatur \ id- 
que initium effe nature accommodatum : nam aliter op- 
petitic, td'c. Cic. Acad. 1. 2. c. 8. p. 85, 86. Initiapro* 
poni neceffe effe apta if! auommodata notura^ quorum ex 
feieSiione Virtui poffit exlflere. De Fin. 1. 4. c 17. 
p. 316. Cum vera illa^ quce offjcia effe dixi, proficif^ 
cantur ab initiu natura ; ea ai hac referri neceffe eji : 
ut re£Ie did poffu^ omnia offida eo referri^ ut adipifca- 
mur principia natura \ nee tamen ut hoc fit b on DRUM 
ULTiMUM De Fin. 1. 3. c. 6. p. 217. 

Note XXIX. p. 185.-' — We should not 
WANT A Good to correspond, t^c] Blutarch 
quotes the followpg Sentiment of Chryfippus^ who 

patronized this Idea of Good Toy isi^i ot,yoAm 

xal xaxwv XoyoVy ov aJIo\ Utrdyn xaj ioxifMoc^u^ 

£^(p'jTctv aTili^^oci 7*r^oAr'\j/fCtJV. Plut. Mor, 1 041. E. 

Note XXX. p. 187. Yet >ve look not 

FOR HIS Reputation, ^r.] What ^intilian 
fays of Rhet(,ricy may with great propriety be tranf- 
f erred to Morality, Hcjier orator^ Arfque a nobis 
finita^ non funt pofita inEVENTu. Tendit quidem 
ad vi^foriam, qui dicit : fed^ cum bene dixit ^ etiamfi 
non vincQty id, quod arte continetury effecit, Nam ^ 
giihernaiur vult fulvd nave in portum pervenire ; ft 
tamen tempeflate fuerit ahreptus^ non ideo minus erif 
guberriatur^ dicetqiie notum illud \ dum clavum re£lum 
ieneara. Et medicus faniiaiem agri jetit : ft tamen 

am 
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^ut valetudin'is vi, aut intemperantld agri^ aliove quo 
tafu ' fumma non contingit ; dum ipfe omnia fecundum 
raiioncm feurit^ medtcina fine non excidit. It a or atari 

bene dixijfe^ finis eft. Nam eft ars ea- \n ACTU 

foftta^ non in eVentu. Inft, Orat. 1. 2.c. 17. 

Note XXXI. p, 187.- — He for a Subject 

JHAS THE WHOLE OJF HUMA^N LlFE, l^u"] 'Ou«:/« 

rf eCpo/Agpfj T£u^/Iai t5 iJ/» aJ^aflJf w xax»« 7i^ EJJcnce 
cf 06 OT)i is a peculiar Dire^ion of Mind\ and the 
EJfence tf/'EviL, /j /? peculiar DireSiion alfit. If^hat 
then are Externals ? They fierve as Subjects to 
the Mind^s DireBhn^ from converjing with which it 
obtains its proper Good or Evil. Arr. Epift. 1. i.e. 29, 

nsV*a(pof(^. Tife^ Subjects are indifferent^ iut n^t 
jo the Use ofth^m, Arr. Epifil. J. 2- c. 5.. 

Thus Horace: 

J^on poffidentem rmlta vocaveris 
Re^e beatum ; rectus occupat 

Nomen beatiy qui Deorum 

Muneribus sap tenter UTX, 
Duramque caljet pauperiem pati^ 
Pijufque leto flagitpum timeit : 

Non i lie y ksc. 

Od. 1. iv. 9. 

Even the Comic Poet feems not to have been qi>- 
^acguainted with this Doftrinc ; 

X 3 Qh 
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Ch, ^idnarratf CJ. ^uid ille ? niiferumfe ejfe. 

Ch. Miferum ? quern minus crfdere eft ? 
^id rilliqui eft^ quin kabeat qua quidem in homing 

dUurttiir bona? 
Parentis^ patriam incilHmem^ amicos^ gfnus^ cognatos^ 

divitias : 
Atque hah perinde fUnt ut flltus animus, qui ea fif* 

fidet: 
^i UTi Jiit^ ei BONAi f///, qui non Utitur re^c, 
mala* 

Heauton. AQ: I. S. 2.V. i8f 
Vid* Platon, in Euthydemo, p. 281. Edit. Serr* Iv xt; 

Note XXXII. p: 189. ^The End inothe^ 

Arts |S ever distant, bfc] Sed in ceteris 
frtibuj cum dicitur Artificiose, poJUrum quodam modo 
&r confequens putandum eji^ quod illi iTriyiVfifAeSixh 
(ippellant ; quod autem in quo Sapienter dicitur^ id ad- 
prim o re^ijjime dicitur: quicquid enim a fapienU pro* 
ficifcitury id continuo debet expletum fjfe omnibus fuis 
partibus ; in eo enim pojifum eji idy quod dicimus eff^ 
expetendum. Nam ut peccatum eJi patriam prodere^ 
parentes^ violare^ fana depeculari^ qua funt in effeSu : 
fic timer By fie mar ere ^ fie in iibidlne effe^ peccatum eft , 
etiamfine effeSiu, Verum ut hac^ non in pofttris (ff in 
confiquentibusy fed in primis continuo peccata ^fiint : fie 
ea qua profictjcuniur a virtutey svicEPT ION E,primam 
non pSRFECTione, re^a funt judicanda. Cic. dd 
Fin, 1. 3. c. 9. p. 228. TS iA» TiA»? Tufp^ayfi [i Ao^ 

J/iHiJ vl'^X'^] '^'"^^ ^^ "^^ '''^ P*'^ XSTffaj I'Tfif^* .^Xf 
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dvi)(^(a rd ifAcL M, Ant. I. ii. f. -I. £/ quemadr 
modum opportunitas (ftc enim adpelUmus Ixyio^i^ixv) ns9^ 
fit major pfodju£2ione temporis (Imbent enhn fuum mo* 
dum quacunque opportuna dlcuntur) Jic reSla effe^io 
(xaIopScyo"»» enim ita adptllo^ quoniam re£fum faHtitn 
xalopflwjua) re£ia igitur effe£iio^ iUm convenientia^ de^ 
nique ip su M bon u m, quod in lo popium eft ut natura 
4onfintiaty crejcendi accajfionem nullam habet. Ut enim 
opportunitas ill^t^ ftc hac de quihus d'txi^ non fiunt temr 
poris produSiione majora : ob eamque caufam Stoicis noh 
iVidetur optabilior nee magis eocpetenda vita beata, ftftt 
ienga, quamfi brevis : utuniurqueftmilij ut^ ft cothurni 
laus ilia eft ad pedem apte convenire^ neque tnulti cothurrii 
paucis anteponerentur^ nee majores minorihus : ftc quo" 
rum omne bonum convenlentid at que opportunitttte finitur^ 
nec>plura paucioribuSy nee longinquiora brevioribus ante- 
ponentur. Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 14. p. 242. See alfo 
l3io. Laert. 1. 7. f, loi. M. Ant. 1. b. f. 23. 1. 3. i» 
7. Senec. Epift. 66. 

Note XXXIII. p. igi. Recollect then, 

fiAID HE, Do YOU NOT REMEMBER THAT ONE 

Pre-conception, i^c] Intliis, and the fubfequent 
' ,Tages, the general Pre^conceptiofis of Good are applied 
'to the particular Hypothefts of Good^ advanced in thi& 
Tnatift. See before, p. 115, 121, 122. 

Note XXXIV. p. 192.^ And is there 

ANY Time or Pxace, whence Rectitude 
OF Conduct may be ExctuDED f] IIAN- 
TAXOT x) AIHNEKXID iTrlcroMn, xai 
m vrgt^ic^ ^vfAQdiru S-fpo-fCiff lu«gfniv, xoi\ ToTg iffot,^ 

A 4 ^KtTi* 
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M. Ant. 1. J. f. 54. 

Note XXXV,. p. 192. Where it shall 

jioT BE IN riis Power to act bravely an^ 
HONESTLY.] M«Kf7i Jv (aoi Afj^f, wSg yiyvHon ; 

<roi to" ditoSxv i\jl\j^rifj(,(x. Arrian. Epift. !• 4. c. lO. 
p. 1650. " • . ' * 

Note XXXVL p* 195.-: — ^Ther^ ar;i: Ji^^ 
stances innumerable of Men bad/as well 
^s G90D, ^V.] See a long Catalogue of thefein C/7 
cero's Tufculan Difputations ; Spartan Boys ; Barbarian 
Sages J Indian "VCives i Egyptian Devotees,. &c. fef^t 
The whole iPaflage is worth reading. Tu/c. Difp^ 1. 5, 
c. 27, p. 400, 401, £?*f. 

Note XXXVII. p. 196. — This I write you 
(says he in one of his Epistles) while', 
dfff.] Tyiv jotaxaf ?av iyovls; na) uiax T£Agu7a/a> iJ^e- 
f«w t5 jSitf, iypoipofAiu ifMU rauTa* fpocpy>tgfoili wa- 

' T^UttoUx tu iy ioL}j\o7q iAtyii\t^* dvliTragilocTjilo ^ 

zrZart TSTOK TO xola if uj^iTi' ip^al^ov Izri t^ t«¥ ysya* 
V0TU3V i{ATv St(z\oyi(r[jt,vv^fAvffAV — ^Dioi Laer. I. lo.T. 22. 
Cum ageremus vita beatum ^ eundem fupremum dierri^ 
fcribebamus hacJ Tanti autem morhi aderaht vejica IS 
vifceYuTfiy ut nihil ad eorum niognitudinem pojjit acci" 
dere. Compefifabatut tameri cum his omniSus iinimi la-- 
titidy quam dapiebam memoria rationum inventor umque 
nojlrorum- — Cic. de Fin. 1. 2. c. 30. p. 173. 

Soon after we have another Sentinoient of Epicw^ 
rus, that a rational Adverjtty was bett& than ah irra^ 
^" ' ' ' ' ' fie^'aj 
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fUnal Profperity, The original Words are Kpftr- 

JDio. Laert. 1. 10. f. 135. 

Note XXXVIII p. 198. O Crito, if jt be 
PLEASING TO THE GoDS, £5J*f.] The three Quotar 
i^ons in this Page are taken from Plato \ the firft 
£»om the Cr//^, quDt^ri by Epitffetus at the End of 
^he Enchiridiony and in many other PJaces ; the fer 
cond from the ^pology^ quoted as frequently by the 
fame Author? the third, from the Menexenus orEph 
taph. Plat. Opera, to.m. 2. p. 248* Edit, Sen an. 
fee alfp'C/V. TuJcuL 1. 5. c. J2. 

Note XXXIX. p. igg. If you are for 

-Numbers, REPLIED he, what think you of 
THE numerousRace OF Patriots, ^r.] Sed 
quid duces fcf principei nominern ; cum legiones forzbaf 
Catofape alacrif in eum locum profe£las^ unde redituras 
fe non arbitrarentuf ? Pari avimo Lacedamonii in. 
^hermopylis occiderunt : in quos Simonides^ 

Die hofpes Spartay.nos te hie v;di£ejacenie$^ 
Dum fanilis patria legibus ohjcqwmur, 

' Tufcul. Difp. I. I. 42. p. loi. 

Note XL. Hid. Martyrs for Sys- 
tems wrong, ^<:.] That there mJ^y bz TiVigotted 
Ohflinacy in favour of what is abfurd^ as well as a 
rational Conjlancyin adhering to what is W^/;/, thofc 
Egyptians above mentioned may ferve as Examples- 
Mgyptiorum morem quis ignoret? quorum \imbut a men^ 
tes pravitatis error ibus quamvis carnificinam prius fubi" . 
jrintf quam ibim aut afpidem aut felem aut canem out 
' ' ' crock'- 
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"crocodihim violent : quorum itiam Jt impmdtntes quidn 
piam fecerint^ foenam nullum recufenU Tufcul- Difp; 
L 5. c. 27. p. 402. See before, Noii XXXVL 

Note XLI. p. 200.— —Celebrated to suck 
A Height, in the Religion, which we 
PROFESS, i3c^ It is probable that fome Analogies 
of this fort induced a Father of the Church (and no 
lefs a one than St. Jerom) to fay of the Stoics^ who , 

made moral Re^itude the only Good, no* 

stro dogmati in plerisc^e concordant; 
Vid. Menag. in D. Laert. 1. 7. f loi. p. 300. and 
Gaiak. Prafat. in M. Anton. See alfo of this Trea^ 
t'tfe p. 110. and below, Note XLIV. 

Note XLIL p. 2or. To live consistIbnt- 
LV, fcfr.] To LIVE consistently is here ex- 
plained to be LIVING according to someone 
SINGLE consonant Scheme OR PuRPOsE ; and 
our Good or Happiness *is placed in fuch Con- 
sistence, upon a fuppofition that thofe, who live 
inconjijiently^ and without any fuch uniform Scheme^ 
are of confcqucnce miferable^ and unhappy. To ri^ 
}^» i jiAfv Zyfvwv arwj aVlJft)X£,To ofAoXoyTiixevui ^r,v 
ruro J* if I )tafl' hx Xoyov xj <rvfA.(p(avov ^ijv, dg ruv 
ua^ou^evug ^dUciiv XMKotSociiAoyiyloov. Stob. Eel. Ethic# 
p. I7|[. 

Thjs Consistence was called in Gr^^^ o/*oXo- 
ywf, in Latin Convenientia^ and was fometimes by 
itfelf alone confidered as the End. Tu\ ofAoXoylxv 
AtyKtTi T£A©* ttvoct. Siok* EcL Ethic, p. IV72. See 
alfo Cic de Fin. 1. 3. c. 6. p. 216. Seejalfo in the fame 
iaft named Trcatife, c 7. p. 220.— — '17/ enimhijiri-^ 

m 
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im ailib^ faliatbri motusj non qutvis^ fed certus quidam 
efl ddtus : ftc vita agenda eji certo genere quodam^ non 

juolibeti 'quod gems conveniens consentane- 
UMQUE dicimus. Nee enim gubernationi aut medifin^ 

JimiUm fapientia:m effe arSitfamur^ fed ^&\om ilUfotius^ 
quam tnodo dixi, &* faltationi ; at in ipfa arte injif^ 
non foris ^^/fl/«r extremum, \d eji^ artU iffe^h^ 

It is upon this Principle "v^e find it a Precept 
in Cicero^ Offices In primis aut em conjittuen'- 

dum ejly quos nos bt quales effe velimus^ tS in quo 
genere vitse — r-l. !• C. 32. So Hkewife in the £«•• 
(hiridion of Epi^etus^ c. 3 ^. ■ T oc^ov ryvoc nin you* 

7t^ dyifuvon lirHvy^civuy. Ordain to ihyfelf fofne phd^ 
raSfer and Model of Life ^ which thou mayjt maintain both 
l^thyfelf^ and when thou art converfant with Mankind. 

So touch indeed was retted Upon this Prin- 
ciple of Confifiencey th^t even to be arty thing con^ 
^Hfientlyy was held better than the contrary. Tbds 
l^piSfett^s. — -^'Evoc a-t 'ie7 «v9fW7rov «7vai, *'tj dyoSov 'it 
H«xo\* 3 TO iysfAQVixov ^€ ieT i^ffJ^a^fcOai to (rauIJ, 
5 m fxJoV // behovfs thee to be one uniform, 

Man, either good or bad \ either to cultivate thy own 
Mind, or to cultivate things external — ^— Afr. £pi£);. 
1. 3. c. IS» p. 421. And more fully than this docs 
he exprefs himfclf in a place fubfequent \ where 
'having firft counfelled againft that Falfe Complai- 
lance, which makes ^is, tp pkafe Mankind, forget 
pur proper Char'a^ef-f 2ihd having recommended ^8 
'idur Duty a Behaviour ' cfenttary, he ^rfds-^; — *fLi ^ 
''IJL^ i^i&U rot\jlotj oXl^ dTrhtXiUu lin r '^l^av?/*' yrt? 

VfiO^ 
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vxc^Ai x) 'Aj'ajtAf^vova- — Arr. Epift. 1. 4. c. 2. p. 580.' 
But if what I recommtiyi to thee do not pleafe, then turn 
thee totally to ail that is contrary ; become a profligate of 

the moji proflitute kind Chara^ers fo different are 

not to b£ blended \ thou canji not aSI at once Therfites 
and Agamemnon. 

So too Horace: 

r? ^anto CONST ANTIOR idem 

In vitiisf tanto levins mifer, ac prior ille 
^dijam content Of jam laxofune labor at. 

Sat. 7. 1. 2. V. 18, 

5cc alfo Chara^JeriJIics, V. i. p. 131: 

Note XLIII. p. 203, It is not merely 

TO LIVE CONSISTENTLY ; BUT TO LIVE CON- 
SISTENTLY WITH NaTURB.3 '0/AOXoj^»jiX£W Tjf 

<pi(ru ^?y. Cleanthes in Stob. Eel. Eth. p. 171. 

Congruenter natura convent enter que vivere. Cic. de 
Fin. 1. 3. c. 7. p. 221, The firft Defcription of 
our End \jo live confi/lently] was deemed defe£five^ 
and therefore was this Addition made. See Stobaus 
in the Place cited. Arr. EpiSi. 1. 3. c. I. p. 352. 

Note XLIV. p. 204. To live consis- 
tently WITH Nature is to live accord- 
ing to just Experience OF those things, 
which happen around us.] TiA©^ Ifl ri 
ifMoXoyviAivcci tS (pvcn (^Jfw* ^Trfp J XputriTTrt^ ca- 
fpirifiou (iakOfAtvoi Tsroiyicott^ c^wverxf to^w t^ottov tZtov^ 
Zny ToT tjtATTfif I'av ruv ^uVii G"U|ui£«»kovIwv. Stob. Eel. 
Ethic 171. Diog. Lacrt. 1. 7. c. Bj* His verbis 

[(eiiU 
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[fcil. viveU fecundum naturarn] tria ftgnificart Sioici 
dicunt. Unum ejufmodi, vivere adhlbentem fcientiam 

tarum rerum^ qua natura evenirent De Fin. h 4, 

c. 6» p. 286. See alfo the fame Treatife, /. 3. c, 9. 
p. 227. /. 2. c. II, p, 113. where it is expreflcd 
Vivere cum intelligentid earum rerum qu^^ natura evei^ 
nirent. 

Note XLV. p. 205. — To live perpetually 

SELECTING, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, WHAT IS 
CONGRUOUS TO NaTURE, AND REJECTING 
WHAT 13 CONTRARY, MAKING OUR EnD THAT 
SeLE.CTING, AND THAT REJECTING ONLY.] 
''^O T« 'Avli^fltlj^,— — TO TsA©^ x«r(r9dt», 'Ey tw 
JtYlvcx^; >^ dTTOcfOLQaTOiS iKXiyi(rixi fxh roi xocrd 
(P\)invy ufnytXiyecion Si rot, wocgoc (^uViv, vTroXociASolvn, 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 2. p. 497. EdtL Potter. Thig 
Sentiment was fomctimes contra^Ied^ and exprefled 

as follows —TO iMXoyiT^T}/ iv mXi i^iXoyciiq 

fometimes, more concifely ftill, by the fingle Term 
TO luAoj/trtn^. See Plutarch 1071, 1072. Cicero 
joins this^ and the foregoing Defcriptions of Happi-^ 
nefs^ together. Circumfcriptis igitur his fententUs, 
quas po/uii ^ ft qua ftmilis earum fint\ yelinquitur^ 
ut fummum bonum ftty vivere fcientiam adhibentem 
earum rerurh^ qua natura eveniant, feligentem qua fe^ 
cundum paturdm^ ^ qua contra naturam funt rejicien^ 
tem^ id efi^ convenienter congruenierque natura vivere. 
De Fin. 1. 3, c. 9. p. 227. See alfo De Fin. 1. 2, 
c. II. p. 113. See alfo Diog. Laert. 1. 7. c. 88.—--- 
Stsb.Ecl.Eih.iji. 

Note XLVI. p. 207. To ;-ive in the dis- 

CHAR^Jfi OF MORAL OFFICES.] 'Ap'^fir,fA^ Js 
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Laert 1 7. c. 88. Stob.Ecl.Eth. 171. Offida 

omnia fervanUm vivin* Cic. dc Fin. 1. 4. c. 6« 

p. 286. 

Soon aft^r wc meet the Phrafcs— — To live ac- 
coRDiNG TO Nature; To live according 
TO Virtue. *0 Zifyw^— tiA^ «»wf, to oiaoXoyt^ 
fA£v«f T>I (pJo-fi ^y», oTTfp jV* xaT op/Iw ^tji'. Laert. 

1. 7. c 87. Con/entire natura \ quod ejfi volunt 

vhtute, id eft ^ honeflaU vivere -De Fin. 1. 2. c. il. 

p. J 13. Where, as has been already obferved page 
J 74, and in the Note likewife on the Place, we find 
the Lives according to Nature and Virtue are con- 
fidered as ihQ/ame. 

However, to make this Aflcrtion plainer, (if it 
be not perhaps fufficiently plain already) it may not 
be improper to confider what Idea thefe Piilofopbers 
bad of Virtue. 

In Laertius (where he delivers the Sentiments of 
Zeno and his followers) Virtue is called Aiotdfo-K 
o/AoXo}/t{^£vii, a conji^itit Difpojition ^ and foon after, 

J Mind formed to Conjijience ihrd every Part of Life* 
Laert. 7. c. 89. 

In Stcbaus (according to the Sentiments of the 

fame School) it is called /^iMang ^^up^ii; viff/pu9^ 

auIJ W£fl oAov Tov jS/ov. A Difpojition of Mind, conr 

fonant to itf elf throughout the whole of Life, Ed. Etli* 

p. 167. 

So 
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So Cicero in his Laws^ Conjiam ^ ^erpeiua rath 

vita, qua eft VliiTUS. 1. i. c. 17. p. 55. 

So Seneca in his 74/A Epiftle ^Virtus <?»//« con- 

TENIENTIA cofijiat : omnia opera ejus cum ip/d condor - 
danif Jsf congruunt* 

Thus therdoiQ Con/iftince being the Eflence of 
Virtue^ 2x16, upon the Hypothecs here advanced j the 
Effence alfo of Happinefi\ it follows firft that a T/V- 
iuous Life will be a Happy Life. But if a /i/<?/>/>y o»4p , 
then of courfe a Life according to Nature ; fince no- 
thing can be Good, which is contrary to Nature y nor 
indeed which is not confinanty in the ftri^eft manner^ 
to it. 

And here (as a proper Opportunity feems to offer) 
we cannot but take notice of the great Similitude of 
Sentiments^ it may be even faid the Unanimity of al- 
moft all Philofophersy on this important Snbje£t con- 
cerning Ends, and Happiness. 

Those, whofe Hypothefts we have followed in 
this Dialogue, fuppofed it to be Virtue and con- 
sistent Action, and that without regard id For-' 
iune or Succefs^ But even they, who from their Hy- 
pothcGs made fome Degree of Succefs requifite ; who 
refted it not merely on right A^ion^ but on a propor- 
tion of bodily Welfare, and good Fortune concomitant, 
even thefe made RIGHT Action and Virtue to be 

PRINCIPAL. 

T»u» 
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Thus Arcbytcs^ according to the Doftrine of tTie 
Pythagorean School. 'EuJaijtioo-ifta X?^^*^ cl^il»i fV 
Ivlv^ix. Happinefs is the life or Exercife of Virtue^ 
attended with external good Fortune. Opufc. Mytlio- 
log, p. 678. Confonant to this Sentiment, he fays 
in the beginning of the fame Treatife, /«*£» aj-*- 
€cf aVnp OMUL iuO/w; luJai/tAWV e^ avaj/xaj £f»k' ^ Jl 
tv^otifAU-Vy xj ayx^oq oivif iVu TA^ ^«^^ A/<2« « «^/ 
«/* necfjftty Hafpy ; [becaufe upon this HypotheCs, 
external Fortune may be wanting;] but the happy Mati 
is ofmceffity Good^ [becaufe, upon the fame Hypo- 
thefis, without Virtue was no ,Happinefs.] Ibid. 
p. 673. Again— —'A ill yX)> ydg xxKoixifAovlv OLya,Wo^ 
Tou >L0t,'K0Vj Oiili i^oi \jXxv (xaxwc T€ yoif diJioc XP"1^*) . 

alii a-TTCcvi^oi, The bad Man (fays he) muji needs 

at all times be miferahUy whether he have^ or whether he 
fvanty the Materials of external Fortune ; for if he have 
iheWf he will employ them ill* Ibid. p. 696. Thus 
we fee this Philofopher, tho' he make Externals a 
Requijite to Happinefs^ yet ftill without Virtue he 
treats them as of no importance. Again — Auo J* oJoI 
TifAVoHxi iy T(c j3/w' oi fxh trxuflpwirolifot, otit rXoLf^uj¥ 
ISae^t^fv *OSv(ra-sv;* a, Si ivSmvoligOLy rdu Irroo^iil^ 
' NeV^-'P. Tav uv d^ilocv (pxixi JtiXjo-Oai (lege i^hs(r6xij 
I Dorice pro ^tXi^y) (aIv tocvIxv^ SuvxcGo^i Si 7^ .rivav^ 

There are two Reads in Life difiin^ from each other 5 
one the rougher^ which the fuffering Ulyflcs went ; the 
other more frnogth^ which was travelled by Neftor* 
Now of ihefe Roads {fays he) Virtue defirei indeed the 
lattir\ and yet is Jhe not unable to travel the forniif. 
Ibid, p.* 696. From which laft Sentiment it appears^ 
that he thought Virtue, even in any Fortune^ was 
fetpable of producing at Uafi fame degree of HavfI'ub.ss. 

Ai 
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As for the Stcratlc Doflrine on this Subje£l, it 
may be fufficiehtly feen by what is quoted from it» 
in the Dialogue ^tf^. 198. 199. And as theSenti* 
ments^ there exhibited, are recorded by Piato^ they 
may be called not only Socratic, but Platonic alfo. 
However, left this fhould be liable to dlfpute, the 
foUpwing Sentiment is taken from Xenocrates^ one 
of PlatQ*^s immediate SuccefTors in the old Academf ^ 
by him founded. Si^oxfoimi ^ntrlv, ^EmUi^ovx f7va< 

mai AalfAova. Xenocrates he/d that he was Eudtemon^ 
^ Happy, who had a virtuous Mind \ for that the 
Mind was every onis Daemon or Genius« Ariji. T^. 
li 2. c. 64 

Here we fee Virtue made the Principle of 
itAPPiNBss^ according to the Hypothefis of the 
Dialogue. There is an elegant Ailujion in the Paf- 
fage to the Etymology of the Word ^EytaitiJLfap, which 
lignifies both [Happy"] and [,poJfeffed tf a g9od Genittt 
or Damon ^] an AUufion which in tranflating it was 
not poffible to preferve. Sec below. Note L VIIL 

As for the Peripatetic School^ we find their Idea 
of Happiness, as recorded by LaertiuSj to be in a 
manner the fame with that of the Pythagoreans* It 
was Xf^^**f a/>fl?f «» i3«« TiXf»« — The Ufe 9r Exer^ 
cife of Virtue in a complete and perfid Life. Laert. 
1. 5. c. 30. We have already^ in Note XXV, cited 
the fame Dodrine (tho' fomewhat varied in £x- 
predion} from the Founder of the Peripatetics^ in 
his firft Booic of Ethics. So again we learn from 
hi m ' oTi 9f »^fi( Tivif 9^ W%oy%h»i xiyomeLk 

y ti 
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3^2 NOTES on Treatise M^ Third. 

TO T£A^,' that It is certain J^ions and Emfgiii^ 
which are to be deemed THE End. Ethic, Nic, 1. I. 

c. 8. And again — -"En yi^ diJln i Iuttool^Ia t«- 

h(^. Far it is the very Rf^itude of yf^ion^ which ii 
itjelfthi End. H)id, U 6. .c.j. And.agBin^ *H hr 
ixif$.mtii ivipyui tU iiir'''-'^HGppinifs is a certain 
Energizing. 1. 9. c. 9. And more explicitly than 
ail thefe Paffages in that elegant Simile,'/, i*^* 8.— 

ff^ivaiJlai, aM* 04 dyuvi^ofAivoi (riiruy ydf Tint 
, »iK(i><rtv*) HTC0 9^ rSy- ijf to) jSio) kaXuv x^ tiyxQuv 01 
•inPATTONTEi: OP0X2S inriSo^oi y^yvoHai. 
.for as in /A/ Olympic Games^ not tbofe are crowned^ 
who are handfomeji and ftrongejl^ hut thofe who cohbut 
and contend^ (for it is from among thefe come the f^i^ors \) 
fii w//i refpeSi to things laudable and good in bumqn 
- Life, ' it is the right ASlors only that attain the Poffeffion 
hfthem. Nay, fo much did this Philbfopher make 
, Happi aefs dtpcnd on right /f^lion, that tho' he re- 
quired fome Portion of Externals to that FeUciiy^ 
.which he hcldy«/>r/;we;'yet ftill it was Honour znA Fir- 
tue which wex6 lis principal Ingvtdicnts, Thusfpeark- 
ing of the Calamities and external Gafualties of Life, 
. Which he confcfles to be Impediments to a Happinefs 

'perfeSily complete^ he adds o/xw? S\ y^ iv rifoi'q Jta- 

hiyLttti TO icoiXQVy CTTfiJav (pifw Tki lijKoXooq TJroAAaff 
'7^ [xiyocXo^q aVup^/af, fAti ^«' oivocXyn<r!ocVy aAXa vii- 
ydixs iv 7^ iAiyxKQ^MJ(oq, *£i ^* u<nv m lyi^yutu 
xJfiai T^jf ^it;»3f, xaSaVip «7ro/x£v, hSilgiv yivotlo ti^v 
. uocxx^luy «3Ai^* kViTroli ,yi^ iff^i^n rx fMiTfiloi f^ 
tpxvXx. ' Toy yx^ dg, xXri^ia; xyxiiv 9^ tfiPfmoi «ra- 

4V7r»ff^ovlm xu rx }ui?sXifx wparlnv* xBi9«Vf/) 9^ 



N OTE si •<?«! Treatise the fhirdi ja 

fAixwToJa, 9^ (TUVTolo/xov in TUiV So^ivlcov (TKvlm j(a\- 
V - A»fov VTriififxx ZTomvj rov oc\j1ov i\ r^oirov ^ rig «A- 

TTolg yivoH* oOt 0. iiiSatixoov* yfn^ yet, even infuch Inci* 

dents, ihe fair Principle of Honour and Virtue Jhinei 

foHh, when a Man with becbming Calmnefs ehduret 

many and great Mi fortunes ^ and that not. thro* Infenjh . 

- htlity^ hut being brave and magnanimous* Nay mre^ 

if it he true^ as we have already affrmedy that it is 

jlSfionSy which are predominant in conjiituting a happy 

' Lifey then can no one be completely' mi fer able , who ii 

happy in his flight ConduSfy becaufe he will never he the 

' 'Aeior of kvhatis deteftable and bafe. For it is our Opi^ 

hion that the Man^ truly ' ixAfe - and good^ endures > all 

^Fortunes with' becoming Decency y arid from whatever 

happens to arifeiji ill frames the fair efl Jaims »^ like -as 

' the ^oodXlbmrhan^ ufes the Armyjwbiih he happens to 

^* * findy aftt'f HM- manner mfi agreeable to ther. Rules of 

lVar\ and the Shoemaker y fnm fuch Skins as mthcfs 

provide bim^ makes a ShoCy the befi that can be made 

from fuch Materials ; and fo in ihe fame manner all 

'dther Artl/ls' befede.- 'But if this be truCy then hcy ^vho 

//happy in this Re^itude of Genius, can in no Inflance 

he truly and firieily mjferablc. -Eth. NiV 1. l/c» io# 

As fot ' Rpictirusy tlio' he 'was an Advoeate; foi* 

Pleafurey y'et fo high Va^ hi«- Opinion of* a ^//i 

^ land righi Cpnduify that he thcjfught. rj//(3»tf/Adver- 

''* fity betfer than irrational /Pro(ptntY. Sec Dial. 

p. l97/"Ht«nce tod he 'ir6J)rtfented that /'//fl/wr^^ , 

which he efteemed our' .Sovereign Happinefsy to be 

. as infepa^ablc from Firtue^ as Virtue was from that. 
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3^4 /NOTES on Treatise tht Third. 

iftttt. It is impfffiUi t9 Uve pUafurablj^ ivitlhut 
Uving pritiitttlf^ and honturablj^ andju/IIyi tr to livi 
prudintlf 4md honouraify and juftfy^ without living 
pUafwrMy. Epic, in Laert. 1. lo. C f 32. 

To conclude the whole, our Countryman Tbo* 
mas HMet^ though he profefledlj explodes all this 
; Do£lrine concerning Ends^ yet feems infenGbly to 
have eAabliOied an End himfelfi and to have founded 
it {like others) in a certain Enbrgy or Action. 
For thus it is he informs us, in his Treatife called 
Human Naturg^ that tiiti coff te n$ CoHtEKT- 
MENT, iui in Proceeding s and that Felicity 
tonjijietb^ not /« Having— ~i4tf in PRosp£RiiiG« 
And^ agaiUf fome time after, having admitted the 
Oimparifon of Human Lifi to a Raa^ he imme-* 
diately fubjoins- ■ But this Race wt mujifuppofi to 
have no other GoAt» not other Garland^ imt biing 

FOREMOST Oni IN IT. . 

And thus much as to the conmrring Sentiments of 
,Pi&//9/i^^/ on the Subje£l of £ffir» here treated. 

NoteXLVII. p. R08.— Yet it in no man* 
ner takes away the Differsncb AVIO Di* 
8T1NCT10N OF other THING8.3 Cum enim wr-* 
iutis hot. firoprium Jit^ oarum rerum qua feeundum 
naturam /nt, habere dele^m | fui omnia Jic exstjuar 
veruntf ut in utramque partem it a paria redderent^ uei 
tnJtd feUffione utenntur^ tnrtutem ip/am fujimkrunt. 
Cic. dc Fin. I. 3. c. 4. p* 207. 

Quid autim apertins^ ptmn^ fi febHio nuOa fa ah 
iit rebu^^ fum omtra naturam fau^ earmfi rorum §um 
/ntJaunK^tm naturam^ tellaiur mnis 40% jusa ptsera* 
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tur lauditurqui prudtntia? Cic. de Fin, 1. 3. €• 9*. 
Vf W7- 

Deiu CET % explicaturiiiffirintia rerum: quamfin$n 
tittam ijfe diaremus^ tmfunderHur ^mnis vita^ ut ab 
Artftwi\ nee uUum fapitntia munus aut opus inwnirM 
tuTy cum inter eat res^ qua ad vitam degendam fertine" 
rent^ nihil omnin§ inttrejfet\ neque uUum dekSlum haberi 
aportereu Itaque cum ejfitfatis conjiitutumt id/oium ejfi 
honum quod ejfet honeftum^ 13 id malum folum quod turpti 
turn, inter hac isf iHa^ qua nihil valerent ad beafe mife* 
reve vivendum, aliquid tamenf quo differrent^ ej/^ vofuih 
runt J ut effent eorum aha aftimabilia^ alia, eontrg^ ^li0 
neutrum. Ibid. L 3. c. 15. p. 246. 

Cjctera autem^ etji nee bona nee mala ej/ent» tar 
men alia fecu^um naturam dicebat^ alia nafur^ ejfe 
tontraria : its ipjis alia interjeSfa (^ media numerabaff, 
^Cad.l. I. c. II* p. 46. See Dial. p. 187. 

' NotB XLVIII. p. 208. It suppresses no 

SOCIAL AND' NATURAL AFFECTIONS, (ffc.^ A$ 

much has been faid concerning the Stoic Apathy, 
or Infenftbility with refpeSl to Pajfton^ it may not/ 
be improper to inquire, what were their real Sentir 
ments OX) ^x^. Subjed. 

n«9^i lyhjch we ufually render a Paffion^ is aW 
ways rendered by Cicero, when fpeaking as a Stoic, 
Perturbatio, a Perturbation^ As fuch therefore in the 
firft place we fay it ought always to be treated. 

* 

The Definition of the Term WS^, as given 

by tbefe Philofopher^, was «p/u.^ WXfo»^^«<r<», tranf« 

lated by Ciaro, Appetitus vehementior. T^fc. 1. 4. 

£• 9. p» 273. Npw this D.efiniti<m may be more 

y 3 cafilf 
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p6 NOTES ori Treatise thefhird,, 

eafily explained, if we firft inquire, what they meant 
by opjtAtf. *(6p/Aif th^ defined to the (po^i ^xjy^^ £iri 
T*j a Tendency or Motion of the Soul toward fomithing, 
Stob. Eel. Ethic, p. 175.' A xsrafi©^ therefore, or 
Perturbuiion^ mull have been, according tothefar De-? 
finition, a Tendency or .Motion of the Sdul, whiih wot 
e^cefftve and beyond Bounds. Stob^eus, from whom 
this Definitiba is taken^ in commenting, upon it ohi 
ferves, i' Xiyu 'uji(pv}tu7x "STXiom^tiVj oc\}C iin iV 
7ffXtcvx(riJ,fjo HiTx' i yx^ ivv»fAi(^' [A»Woy i* i^tpj^na— - \ 
ihztZeno (its Author) ^/(7^J «o/ eall a Hd^^ fomer 
thing capable by Nature to pafs into Excefs^ butjom^' 
■thing aSiually in Excejf already^ as having its Effence^ 
not in mere Capacity i but in A£iuality. Eel. Eth. p. 159. 

There is another Definition of 'the fame Term^ 
whiqh makes it to be i S.Xoy^ xal zzrapa (p\)(n)i ^^uj^?f 
x/^ucTK? ^a Motion of the Soul^ irrational and contrary to 
Nature. D, L'aert, 1. 7. f. uo. Jndronicus Rhodius 
^dds, to^ this latter Definition, the Words, Sk. ivix 
^u\}/»u xaxS ^ ^'j/afiif, from the Opinion of fomethin^ 
Qood or Evil, lii^i na9. p. 523. So that its whole 
Ideas is as follows. A Perturbation^ or Stoic Paffion^ 
is a Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary to 
Nature, ariftng from the Opinion of fomething Good 
^r Evil. Thefe laft Words, founding the Ilafi©:* 
pr Perturbation qfi Opinion^ correspond to what Cicero 
fays, where he gives it as the Sentiment of the 
Stoic Philcfophers, omnes perturbationes judicio fieri £sf ' 
opinione, Tufc. 1. 4. c. 7. p. 276. i«^^//ttiJnforma_ 
us,' that they even made the Perturbations themfAins to ' 
j?e Judgments. 'Ckoxu ^i oi\j\o7g ra Wfin a^Uaq stvdtu 
Laert.L 7. f. iii., HeTubjoins an Inftance to illuf- 
Jpte;\ *Ht« ydf (phKafyv^iot, Cir^Xn'^li in t5 to aj* 

ywf»o» 
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y^^iov^ouXcy nvau For thus (fays he) the Love„ of 
Monp fs ih^ejudzment or Opjnion, that Money is a 
thing ghod and excellent. Plutarch records t% fame 
SeiidrneritVof theirs, in a fuller and more amjpl^ 
manner. Ilafl®^ — Aoj/^ xirov>5forxai aVoAarl^, |)t 

zjfof^^S^M* A Perturbation is a viticus and intern^ 
feratei^eafynijig, which a£umei Kebeme.nce and Strength 
frojjii hq^ and trroneous Judgment. Mor. p. 44I. D. 
To,thefe Teliimpnies, may be added that of Thmiftius.- 
r^-'j^iv Kocnug ol octto Zijvwvaf, ra xsraflu tijs aj'flpw;rt- ^ 

*!?!?. \^uj^?^ r5 ^o^ya iipif^opd?. tivxi ri^i(Atvoiy n0(,i 
^oj/» xpw-fi? 'n{ji>a.^TyifxYiv»^» Themift. Paraph, in Ari- 
ftot. de Anima, L. 3. p. 90 \>. Edit*^ldiiia* 

The Sutftance of what is faid above, feems to 
amountto this, that JlaG^^, in a Stoic Senfe, implied 
a Perturbation^ and not a PaJJion^ and that fuch Per-' 
turbation meant an irrational and viohnt Amotion of 
the Souly founded on Opinion or Judgment^ which was 
erroneous and faulty. 

Now from hence^ it follows, that the Man of' 
PERFECT ChaRa^cxj^r (according to their Hypc^ 
thefts/ miiii of necefTity be aVa6«\, Apathetic, 
OR 'VOID OF Perturbation. For fuch a CA^- 
raSter^ as has been fhewn, implies perfeSi ReSIitude 
of Conduct . But perfedl: Re(Situde of Conduct im- 
plies perfeSt Rectitude of Judgment ; and fuch Refti- 
tude of Judgment excludes all Error and wrong Judg^ 
ment : But if Error and wrong Judgment, then'P^//«r- 
bation Of confequence, which they fuppofe to be de- ' 
tvi^A from thence alone. 

That this was the Senfe, In which they under- 

ftood Apathy, we have their own Authority, as 

, Y 4 ,givea 
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g^ven OS )>y Lagrtlus. ^mi% H a^ iw&Ki u»a% T«f|P 
€^t9 i\i TO ijfif^i^^w f7»fti. Laert. 1* ?• p* II7*| 
Thy fdtf ibi wife Aim is apatUtu^ if k^ng JuperitrM f 
t9 Mrr9r^^~-^hy b^ngfupiTi^r i$ Erkoh, if they may 
be credited themfelves i not, as for the moft par^ 
we abfurd) J imagine, iy being fitptriir to atl Simfi^ 
9xA Pfil^H* ^^^ AffUli$u. The^entenc^ inune* 
diately fqllpwing the foregping, looks a$ if/thefe 
PbibffipffiKs^ bad fofcfeep, bow likely they were 
to be fnifunderftood. Bi»«t A 1^ otxXov iirgAn roi 
ipmX^% f • Jlry Xi^/uifvo» T» d^fi^tf Ml arp ftrlw— 
7}cr# jr 4^ anoihir f$xt 9f Apaibaic Man^ who is 
tad I wb9 is tfa fam^ iti CbaraOir^ as ihe bard and 
inflixibk* To the fam^ Porpofe EpianHS. 'On itX 

AliX(pe»9 «( vftlffoi, IK vaXtVfiy. For I am kot 
70 BB Apathetic, Y'Ikb 4 Statve, ^tf/'i«m; 
tdViki/ /# %bjirvi R$lafwiUy bttb tbe natural a^ 
admntiiiitts I as tbe' Man 3/ Riligitn^ as i/ti ian^ as 
sb4 Brt^erjas tbg Fat^yos, tbe Citizen. Arr« £pid. 

1: 3^ ?: ?• P.- is?i* 

Immediately before this, be tells us \XK tbct 
fi^meCbapten Ilii^ yig aXX«c i j^imIai, i* jAii 
ifi^iUf ^To!vyX«>»0'*l?, V ixxX»Vf«c wifiTiirljwiiff, 
/.i&tf/ a perturbation in no other way^ ever arijes^ but^ 
iiiber y)hen a Dejire is frujirated^ or an Averfion 
fatls^ inUthai which it. would avoid. W^ere it is ob- 
itsryablej that ht docs no^ make ei^hc^ Oefife or^ 
jverfion^ HaOn, or Pert^^tions^ but only the Cau/g, 
cf JPerturiationSf when ^rrpneouily cpndy.Qed. 

A^R??AB|.T tP ^bis, in the fecond Chaptfir of 
^t Enebiridion, we meet with Precepts a^fout tlic 

, * Con* 
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pondud and Management of thcfc t^rp AffMimi^—^, 
Not a word is faid about lopping off either \ on the 
pontrary, i/v/i^(»» we are dire^efl how to employ 
jmmediatdyj and Difire we arc only ordered to fuf-: 
pend for the prefent^ beqaufe we want a proper Sub«* 
Jed of fit Excellence to excite it. 

To this may be added| what the ^mt Philoib* 
plier fpeaks> in his own Perfon, concerning bimfelf. 
'Arr. Ep%£l. L }. c. 21. *Ey« fiJv ^lu^ait h tftp 
yiafAOt^ 9^ fXJfXfyw Ketici (puVi»-— — /, yir my "part^ a^ 
Jatiijiid and contenUd^ if I can DBSIRS f{nd ^V^ISI 
agreeabfy t0 Naiuri.^ He did npt remain it feems 
diflatisfied, t|ll he had eradkatid thefe Afft&ioni\ . 
but he was fajf isfied in reducing them to t^eir natural 
TJfi. 

In Laertius yi^t fpad recprd^fl ^ox a Stole Senti- 
ment, that as the vitious Man had his v^^, or Prr- 
turbathm \ fo pppofed to thefe, had the yirtuoas bis 
*£uira9£i«i, his Euptabiis or ff^iU-falingSf tranflated 
by Ciaro Conftaniia. The three chief of thefe were 
BaXira-ic, WiLL) defined cf h^<; ?uAo}^, rational 

' Pifiri ; -fiuXoTCttft, Caution, defined "Enkkwi^ 
fuXoy®*, rational AvirJio^\ and Xaja, Joy, defined 

' ivotfa^i luXoy©*, rational Exultation, To thefe three 
principal Eufathies belonged mznyfubordinate Species i 
fucb as &voi», oiydy^Thi^ iiiu^y rff\}/K, cuCPpsrvvr, 
i|;6v/uiiV, isle. See /^/. L. 7. f. 1 15, 1 1$. Andron^ 
Rhod. vf^i «r«9»». C/^, Tufc. \. 4. c. 6. 

Cicero makes Cato^ under the Charader otzStoic^ 
and in explaining their Syftem, ufe the following 
cxpreflions. Pertinere*autem ad rem arbitfantyry in^ 
teiSgi natura Jleri^ it Uberi a parentibus amentur ; a 

quo 
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pi9 inJth profeSlam ummuHtm bumani gituru ficU^ 
tatem ferftquuntur. Dc Fin. I. 3. c 19 TBe fame* 
Sentiment of the 5/5/Vx* is recorded by Laertius. 

(pwrtji%9 ilyjn dJoTi Thiy Jhj ParenUil Jfft^ion it 

natural to them. ]. 7. f. t20« 

Agakn, foan after. In tbe iknte Treatife de Fini" 
hus. ^fioJque nim§j i/t fumma folitudint vitam agefe- 
veiltf JZf cum 'mj^iifaqjuid^m voluptatum abundantia\ 
facile intilligUurj nos ad conjun^ionem congregationem- 
que hominumi t^ ad naturaUm commumtatem ejfe .naiDi. 
So Laeriius. - AAAa fjih ui\ in l^vuio^ (tpAO*)) |3*ua-claft 

Xhe virtuous Man (fay they, the Stoia) will never 
be for living in Sglitude ; for he is by Nature ficial^ and 
formed fqr A^iiony 1. 7. f. 123. 

Again, Cir^rtf, in the above-cited Trcatife. Ckw 
auttm ad tuendos confervandofque. homines, hominent • 
natum efje videamus ; confentaneum eji huic ^natur^^ 
ut Jqfiens velii gerere^ l^ adminijirare rempublica^i 
atque ut e natura vivaty uxorem adjun^ere^ ^. velle ex" 
ed It her OS. Ne amores quidem fanSios a fapiente alienas 

ejji arbitrantur Ut vero confervetur omnis homini 

erga hominemfocietas^ conjun^lo^ car lias ; ^ emolumenia 

tff detrimetita communia ejfe voluerunt, • De Fin. 1. 

3. c. 20, 21. 

In Epi^etus the leading Duties^ or moral Offices 
tf Man^ are. enumerated as follows, rioAjT/ufo-Oa*, 
y%\kiiMy zj'o^iSoTTouTiT^otiyS'iov CiSeiVy yoviu^ iTrtiAiXutr^aty 

W Tuy 
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T«Twy iii icrainv, (J? •3r£^u'>tdiaEv. Arr, EplSiA. 3. c. 7. 
p 386. The fame Scntrrnents may be found repeated 
both in Stobaus and Laertius. 

I SHALL only add one more Sentiment . of thcfc 
Pbibfophers, and that iS concerning Friendjhip, Af-« 

They fay that Friend/hip exijls among the Viftuous only^ 
Laert. 1. 7. f. 124.^ 

The Sum of thefe Rotations appears to be this ; 
that th^ Stoics, in the CharaSier of their virtuous 
Mafiy included rational Defire^ Averfiony and ExuU 
tation \ included Love and parental AffeHion ; Friend^ 
fhip^ and a general Charity or Benevolence to all Man" 
^/«<:/j that they confidered it as a 2)«^j, arifing from 
our very Nature^ not to negleft the Welfare ofpuh^ 
He Society^ but to be ever ready, according to our 
Rank, to a£l either the Magijirate or the private 
C///2:^« ; that their Apathy was no more than a 
Freedom from Perturbation^ fro in Irrational znd ex^ 
cejjive Agitations of the So'ul\ and. confequently that 
ikizfirange Apathy y commonly laid to their Charge, 
-and in the demoliihing of which there have been fo 
many Triumphs, was'an imaginary Apathy ^ for which 
ihey were np wayaccouritabki 

NpTE XLIX. p. 209. It rejects kg Gain, 

NOT. INCONSISTENT WITR JuSTICE ] The ^toics 

were fo far from rejefting Wealth, when acquired 

• fairly, that they allowed their per fe£t Man ^ for the 

fake of enriching {linafelf, to frequent the Courts of 

Kings, and teach Philofophy for a Stipend. Thus 

Plutarch from a Treatife of Chryfjppus Tov ia\v 

ffo^piy 
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ntu r0^ftf»v0^fi» iw ifyvgitf^M^n p* 1047. F. 

So likewifc the Si$u Htcai^^ in his Treatife of 
Offim^ as qaoted by Gur§i SafimitU ^» nihil con^ 
tra nmit^ Itga, infiiiuia /mintim, babtn rati$nem rii 
fanuUaris. Nifiu tnimfilwn n$bis tbvite$ effi wlumas, 
fed liberiSf frtpinfmSj amicis, maxinuqui reipuMicsf^ 
Singukrum tmrnfactdtaUi ii ^pi^% Hvitisg /unt civi^ 
Mis. De Offic 1. 3. c. 15. 

Note L. p. ao6— Universally as far as 
Virtue neither forbids nor dissuades^ it 

RNDEAVOURS TO RENDER Llffi^ EVEN IN THE 
MOST VULGAR ACCEPTATION^ AS CHEARFUL, 
JOYOUS, A^D EASY AS POSSIBLE.] EtiHim qu^d 

fumamm Unum a St$icit dUitur^ CmvimiHtn naturm 
viviTi^ id habit hanc (at c finer) feniMiam^ Cum vir^ 
tuti ctngruiTi fmper : cxtera autem, quae fecundum 
naturam eflent, ita kgerCf fi ^a virtuci noa rcpugna* 
rent. CU. di Offic.X. 3. c. 3. 

Alexander Aphrodisibnsis^ fpeaking of the 
Stoic DoArine concerning the ixUrnal C^KVeniemiks^ 
and common Utilities of Life, delivers their Senti- 
ment in the following Word s o tKKi xai Hjfoi su i« 

rov vopiy n? » KiXJuftvfAmt iXis'Oai) u cifi avl^ iwetlip 
riv fjtili Tw» aXXtOf XoLdTv. Suppofing there lay Vir^ 
tue on the one fide^ attended with thefe Externals^ and 
Virtue on the ether fids^ alone hy herfelf^ the wife 
Man would never cheofithat Virtue^ which was dtjlitme 
msdjingle^ if si was in his Fewer te obtain that ether^ 

which 
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which ijm aumpauiid with theft Advantagis. Ilff 1 \I/«x« 

Nqtb LI. p. aog.— ^Nav, coulp it mekd 
THE Condition 01? ExisTENfiE-^— by adding 

Tp TH£ AMPLEST FofSSBSSlONS THE PG0&E8T| 
MEANEST UTEN&m IT WOULD IN NO DEGREE 

CONTEMN, (5^r<]— -*£i ad illam vitofn^ fua cum vif 
tuti digatur^ ampulla aut JirigiUs accedat^ fu^pturum 
fapienttm earn vitam potius^ cui hac adjtHa fmt."'-''^^^^ 
Fin* 1. 4.C. I2« p. 300. 

NoTft Lll. p. itc— Could it i(71>b£j> ctioosE 
ITS OWN Life, it would, be always that, 

WHERE MOST SOCIAL AFFECTIONS MIGHT BB 

EXERTED, l^c^ Itcmque magis ijljicundum naiuram% 
pro omnibus gentikus (Ji fitri pojjit) confer vandis dut ju" 
vandis' maximos labores molejitafque fufcipere^ imitan- 
t4m HercuUm illum^ quern hominum fama^ heneficiorum , 

memor^ in concilio cctieflium conlocavit^ quam vivere in 
folitudine^ non modo fine uiiis molejiiis^ fid etiam in 
maximis voluptatibus^ abundantem omnibus copiis j ut 
gxcillas etiam pulchritudine ist viribus, ^uirca optimo 
quifque li fplendidifjimo ingenio longe illam vitam huic 
antepofiit. Cic de OfEc. 1. 3. c. 5* 

Note LIIL p. ibid. -~It teaches us 

TO CONSIDER LiFE, AS ONE GREAT IM- 
PORTANT Drama, where, HcI Thus 
jtrifio the Chian Eivan yi^ ofAom ru dya^S 

iyroxphl^ tp» co(plp* og avli Oi^oriVv £ili ^AyocfAii^vo'* 
v(^ vrpQO-vTtoy olvocXocSi^y iKdrt^oy uiroHp/vilai z7pofrn- 
Koilug* ^e wife Man is tike the good A£lor \ who 
whether be ajfume the Charaffer ^Therfites or Aga- 

menuion. 
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Inemnon, *a^5 etihgr of the two Par4s wtb ^aieamUi^ 
Propriety. D. Lacrt. 1. ^A. l6o. 

This Cd^pariron o( Life to 'a Drama ot Siage^ 
flay J feems to have beein a Comparifon miich^- 
. J)rovcd by Authors of Antiqaitjr. Sec Epkfk-Efkbi' 
rid. c. 17. and the Notes of the late learaed Edkor 
fA.Uptdn. See alfo M. /fnUn. 1. ift. d y6.zndibe 
NoteLo/Gataker;Fht4GQrg.''p. si2^T* l* Ed.flterr. 

Note LIV. p. 211.- — -^It accepts all* the 
Joys derived from their Success, isfc. It 

FIXEi NOT, LIKE THE MANY, ITS tlAPPfNESS 

ON Success alone, ^^r.] Oht of the wifeft Rules 
thsit ever was, with rtfpe^l t& the Enjhyment t^ External 
gooct Fortune f is that dtlircrtd hY£pi£ittUs''j to enjoy 
iff ft;? JcWai, ^ Kp" itrov iiiolottj in fuch^ mitnner ^as 
ii is giverty and for fuch Time as' it is gitferiy remefti- 
bring that neither of thefe Conditions we h^ve" the 
Power to command. See Arr. EfiSt^ 1. 4. c. i. p. 5^6.- 
See alfo p. 573. of the feme. 

Note LV. /*//. On the contrary, wHfeN 

THIS HAPPENS, it tSTHEN it RETIRES ik^O 
ITSEtF, AND REFLECTING ON WHAT* liS *^AtR^ 
V7HAT IS LAUDABLE, b'f.] ScC bcfofC, p..,322.' 

NoTELVLp. 212. All Men pursue' .Gqod, 
' fcff.] This is a Pr/W/>& adopted by all the 5/wj^ 
and inculcated thro* every part of th6 Diflfertations 
of EpiSietus. Take an example or two out of maty^ 
4^v(riif ftuTfi uaiflo?, t^ itiaKuv ro dyaiivy (pivyu^ ra 
Xftxoy " tS yif aj^aSS (TufyjvfVfgov i^v*^ It i/th^ 

Nature 



Nature ^ of ^very one to ^rfue Good, andjly Evi l ■ 
J^r noifnng ts more intimately allied to us than Good, 

^rr. iEplfi.-.l. 4. c. ^. p,^ 606. Again, 7. ^. c, 2i. 
^^. 313*.; H^V ^(/iiov nam >^ruii.pd}t$iimxt^ <^( xu .ioua 

<rtif4>(p(^0]lu -^ To nothing i^ every ^i^lM,^!. Jo intimaUiy 

'allied, at to its own peculiar Wel'^ A Ki,,find'l'S}' 

TEUEST. / .' ' v., ,., "., . ■ .. .■• , ■ ^. 

So Cicero,, Omnes enim ejtpetif^us utjMjtat^m, 
4ideamque rapimury^ necfacere^^^ljier^ullo mod^.ptfutnus* 
I)e Offic. 1. 3- c. 28. PUtQU. Gorg,p.468.. T, i. 

Edit. Seirr* ibid, p- 495- £♦ .. ^ , -, . . - 

' Note LVIIv p. 213. — r^^L^.p^RHTEri *?Rbi^ 
Externals must fluctuate, as they fluc- 
TtTATEv]. See before, I^C-i^j^-ijP, 7 3"^.^ ^= -' 

Note LVIII. /A/^/.-;^-i-;WHE*i \l^rE^l»9lvU?E^*t^E 
;Sov^EiQi^ Good iNi I^LNb^-— — ] Dj^^^K^r 
Genius; means every rI!|laji'sj?<7f^/V(^ ^ 

REA^qijiNG FAipuJt.ty.. 'A«4»i^«wt-— t-StS^^iJs lri» I 

;;/ftzw eJJ[e \ uKJuJcujufque qniy^m r^^tionalem 5 MUdep, effe 
Jin'guJps^ngulo'rum--fVQircQ in.Fx^^r^ Jtjs,f^0m this 
Interpretation of G<?«/W^ thai die Wofd, which in 
Gr^^/^ expreffes Happj^jste^, ,is efegfiotlyV" etyicQctb- 
gizedtomean a Goodness of Qenius o.I§ Mjsp. 
*E\iSxifjLQvix ifi Sonfjt.uv ocyocQou M, Anton- L 7. f. 17. 
?itQ:Gafaker ox^ ihp PLice. iTh^ SeKtibTElltVkme 
originally from the olA^M^^^J^^ . &efaefd«?^af^ 
3^1- , . (Y ,'»"^»fV : .^./.'. c^ii. ti'v'-'^ 

Note LIX. p. 214. Behold the true 

sand perfect Man; that Ornament, isfc^ 

" ^am gravii vero^ quam magnifica^ quam conjlam con^ 

4 fiiitur 
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Jidiurperfina fapUttthf ^i, turn raiii Acu^it^ fiHii 
Untfium ijftt^ id iffi filum hwum^ femper fit nutjft 
iji beatus, mnqui tmnia ifta ncmina poffideat^ qua 
inrideri ab imptritis foUnt. RiOius mm appiUabitur 
tix^ qwan Tarquinius, qui mc ft nee fuoi ngire p9r 
tuit : riHiui magiftif^ pipuli^ iic. Cic. de Fin. h 3. 
£• 22. p. 269. Erg* biCf quifquis eft^ qui moderatioM 
tf tif^autia qtdiius onitM ift^ fibi^ue ipfi placatut | 
ui MC tabefcat mtUftiis^ mc fr^ngatur timffn^ mc ft^ 
iicntir quid ixpctcns ardeat dcfidcrio, mc alacritate futi& 
gcftiins deliquifcat } is eft fapiensy quitn quarimus, is (ft 
. bcatus: cui nihil bumanarum rerumaut intoUrabiliaddi^ 
miuindum animum, out nimis laiabiU ad icfercndum xn^^ 
fieri p9tift. ^id enim videatur ci magnum, Vc. Tufc^ 
Difp. 1. 4* €• 17 • p« 298* 

NoTB LX. p. ai5.-*-*->WouLD not your Sy$'* 

TBM IN SUCH A Ca8£ A LITTLE BORDER UPOTC 

THS CaiMBRlCAL? &r«] Chryfippus feems to 
hare been fenfible of this, if we may judge from a 
Fkflage of his, preferved in Plutarch, dio ka) iti 
n}» UTf^XqV TVTf fAiy^c 9^ ra Kcix?sMC, vxic^xvi 

T199 MfwwifWf (Pwtv. For this rcafin, thro* the g^cef* 

jQm Gnatmfs and Beauty of what wo ajfert, wo ap^ 

f oar to fiyf things which looi like Pi^ficns^ andnotfucb 

4s are/uitablo to Man and human Nature. Mor. 

. 1041. F. 

NoTB LXL p. 216. In antibnt Days; 

•^HBM Orebcb, ffc.'] See Cic. do Invent. U 2. c. 1. 

See alfo Mattimus TyriuSf Dijf. 23. p, 277* of the 

^te QuarU) Edition ^ and Xenoph. Memor. 1. 3. c. lo. 

V Notk 
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NOTB LXII. p 219.— No WHERE Il» ANY 
PARTICULAR NATURE IS THE PERFECT CHA- 
RACTER TO BE SEEN INTIRE.] Thc StoUs them- 
fel ves acknowledged, as we leat-n from Clemens of ytlex^ 
andria^ that their ^o^igy of perfect Man, was 
difficuk to be found to an exceeding great degree 5 iDtrfo* 
f«T0* Wvu 9(piS^x» Strom, p. 438. Sextus Empi^ 
ricus gives it as their Opinion, that they had never as 
yet found hiniy l^ixi^ ^^ ^^^ inxi^iru tH^ x«T aulac 
' tS ^o(pS. Adv« Phyf. p. 582. Edit. Lipiienf. 

What Septus fays, fecras to be confirmed hf 
Cicero, who, fpeaking in his Offices the Language of 
a StoiCf has the following Expreffions. Nee vero, 
Oim duo Deciis aut duo Scipiones^ fortes vlri cimmimo'- , ^ 
rantUTf aui mm Fair ictus ^Jiidefve jujii nmirtantur ; 
eiut df Hits fortitudinisy out ah his jujiitidy tan^am d 
Sapibntirus, petitur exemplum. Nemo enim hortmt 
SIC Sapiens ejfl, ut Sapientem volumus intelHgi. 
Neciiy qttifetpientes habiti fimty ^ nominatiy M. Cata 
(sf C* LaHuSf fapientes fuerunt ; ne illi quidem feptem : 
fed ex mediorum officiorum frequentia fim'tlttueUnem 
quandam gerebanty fpeciemque fapientum. De 0£5c* 
t. 3^ c. 4. Again, in his LatiuSy fpeaking of the 
fame confummate Wifdomy he calls it, Sapimtia quani 
aSuc mvrtalis nemo efi confecutus. 

So too ^intilian. ^odf defuit his viris fummm 
virtuSy fie quarentibuSy art oratores fuerinty refpondebdy 
qiio ,modo Stoiciy ft interrogentur^ an Sapiens, Xeno^ 
an CkantheSf an Chryfipptrsy fefpondeant ; magnos qui-» 
Am ilhs ac vtnerabiles \ non tamen idy quod natura bo" 
Z minis 
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minis fummam habet^ confecutos. Inft. Orat. 1. I2- C. i. 
p. 721, 722. Edit. Caper. 

So likcwife Simca : Sdsy quern nunc honum virum 
duam ? Hujus fecundae noia;^. Nam ille alter for- 
tojje^ ianquam phoenix^ Jemel anno quingentef.mo nafci" 
tur, Epift. 42. 

Note LXIII p. 219 1 might inform you 

OF THE NATURAL Pre-eminence, and high 
Eakk of specific Ideas.] See Cicero in his 
Orator ^ near the Beginning. &ed ego fie JlMuo^ nihil 
ijfi in ullo genere tarn pukhrum^ quo non^ l^c, l^c. Sec 
alfo the Verfes of Boelbius before cited, Note XVII. 
p. 295. 

Note LXIV. p. 220, 22 r. — An Exemplar of 
Imitation, which tho* none we think 
can eqjjal; yet all at least may fol- 
low AN Exemplar, i^c.'] Seneca gives it as a 

general Confeffion of the greateji Philofophers, that 
the Dodlrine they taught, was not quemadmodum ipfi 
njiverenty fed c^Mzm^AmoAMVCi vivendum cffet. Devita 
beatd, C. 18. 

There appears indeed to be one common 
Reasoning with refpeft to all Models, Exem- 
plars, Standards, Correctors, whatever we 
call them, and whatever the Subje^s, v(hich they 
are deftined to adjufl. According to this Reafoning, 
if a Standard be le/s perfe£l than the Subjedl to be 
adjufted, fuch Adjufting (if it may be fo called) be- 
comes 2i Detriment . If it be but equally pcrfe6l> then 

is 
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is the Adjufting fuperfluouu It reipains therefore 
that it muft be more perfe^^ and that to any Tran* 
fcendence^ any Accuracy conceivable. For fuppofe a 
StSLtidzrd as highly accurate^ as can be imagined. If 
the Sujbjeds to be adjufted have a Nature fuitable, 
then will they arrive, by fuch Standard, to a degree of 
Perfe£l'ton^ which thro' a Standard iejs Accurate they 
could never poffibly attain. On the contrary, if the 
Subjefts be not fo far capable, the Accuracy of the 
Standard will never be a hindrance, why they fhould 
not become as perfect ^ as their l^ature will admit. 

Jt feems to have been from fome fentiments ot 
this kind, that the Stoics adorned their a-opo^^ or 
perfeSl Chara£ier^ with /ittributes Jo far fuperior t9 
ordinary Humanity. *^}iuv(^ oaE*®', WiHv^ iTr^nir- 
JfwV, Ixm©^ auIajK^jf, jixaxafi@P, TfAsi^ — ^Twas 
he was fortunate 5 Uwas he was above want ; Uwas hi 
was felffufficient^ and happy^ and perfe£l. Plutajrchi 
W[or. 1068. B. See Note LXIL 

Sour Philofophers have gone fo far, as not to reft 
fatisfied with the mo/i perfe£i Idea of Humanity y but 
to fubftitute for our Exemplar, even the fupreme 
Beirigy God Himself. ThusPLAT0,in hisTheatetui^ 
makes the great Objedl of our endeavours, to be 
llA.oiu(ri; r!} S-iw xala to Juvaloy, the becoming like to 
God, as far as in our power. He immediately cx-^ 
plains, what this refemblance is. ^OfAolutm i\j St" 
xotiov xj otrtov fAsloi (pf oi/nVfwj ysui^ioci. It is the be^ 
coming juji vnd holy^ along with Wifdom or Prudence^ 
Plat. tom. I. p. 176. Edit. Serrani. See this Sentiment 
explained by y/^wzw<?m«j, in V. Voces Porph.i^i^. See 
alfo AriJioty% Ethics^ L. lo. C. 8. p. 465* 

Z 2 The 
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, The Go/pel zpfczrs to favour the fame I-^paibiJiu 
Be ye therefore f effect even as your Fnther vubich 
is in Heaven is perfeii. M^tt. v. 48. 

What has been above faid, will be, it is hoped, 
a fufEcicnt Apology for the Tranfcendence of the Cha- 
radcr defcribed in the Dialogue. 

Note LXV. p. 221. The Proficiency op 
Socrates— WAS sufficent to convince us — 
THAT SOME. PROGRESS, ts'r,] Sec Diog. Laert. 
!• 7. c. 91. p.' 420. TiXjun{fio» Si TO uirapjcTjfy m«i 
Tif »> Of f7^\— TO ytvia^i h tirpoxoTr^ ths vsgi Zuxp«riiy, 

Note LXVI. p. IblJ. — Nor was the PrizEj^ 

AS USUAL, RESERVED ONLY TO THE FIRST 5 
BUT ALL, WHO RUN, MIGHT DEPEND UPON A 

Reward,having, ^r .] Verum ui tranfeundi fpes 
nonjiiy magna tamen fji dignitas fubfequendi. Quinft, 
Inft. 1. 12. c. Jl. p. 760. E^igo itaque a me^ non ut 
optimis parftm^ fed ut malts niilior. Scnec. dc Vita: 
beata, c. 17. 'Ou^«. yif Mikw firoj^Aai, 9^ SfAoog w^ 
mfAiXti TH ^cofAptl^' Hi Kpor<r®*, 9^ ofAUf J.x ctfxiXS 
T?f xl'ifiFtui' if iirXZi oixX\i rmq tiIj \irii/,iKi%0Lqy iio^ - 
rriv otTriyvxiFiy rSv axpwi', oc(pifci[xi^ot* for neither 
Jhall J be Milo, and yet I negle^ not my Body 5 nor 
Croefos, and yet J negleSi not my Eflate 5 n&r in gheral 
J9 wi deftft from the proper Care of any things tbri 
Defpair of arriving oi that which is fupreme. ^ Arr. 
Epift. 1. I. c. 2. See llfo Horat. Efift. i. L i, 
x.28,£sfc 

NoTt 
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Note LXVII. p. 225. ^This whole Uni». 

VERSE IS ONE CiTY OR COMMONWEALTH — ] 

*0 xo(fjt*(^ It©^ fx/« TO-oAi? lii'^r-^Arr. Epi^. 1. 3. 
c. 24. p. 486. This w^sa Stoic Doftrine, of wliich 
Epi/ietus 2Lnd the Emperor Marcus make perpetual 
mention. See of the laft, L 12./ 36. 

So Cicero, Univerfus hie mundus una civitas com^ 
munis Deorum atque bominum exiftumandus. De Legg. 
J- i.fX. 7- p. 29- See De Fin. 1. 3. c. ig. De Nat^ 
Deonl. 2. c. 62. 

Note LXVIII. p. 227.- Hence the Mind 

TRULY WISE> QJJITTING THE StuDY OF PAR- 
TICULARS, ^^.] The Platonics^ confidering Sci- 
ence as fomething afcertainedy definite, and fteady^ 
would admit nothing to be its Obje^, which was 
vague, infinite, and pajfive. For this reafon they 
excludeddW Individuals, or Objects of Sense, 
and (as Jmmonius expreffes it,) raifed ihemfelves, in 
their Contemplations, from Beings particular to Bcf 
ings univerfal, and which as fuch, from their own 
Nature, were ^/^r«tf/ and definite. The whole Pgf-^ 
fage is worth tranfcribing. EJf^il^j* Jt* ij (p*Ao«-p©/a, 

(piXocoPoi, rivx oiv rpoVov yivuvjjn twv ?i/]wv l^irvf/Ac 
vfc* x).87r£iW loJpwv Ta >c:it1a'' /a/jo^ j/£V»)TOt p^ (pSapIa 
oiJlii, ?Ti J( 3^ UTTupx, r, i\ iTrifrtfAT^ oiiSt(*>v\i jc) iffun" 
^acfd-ivcov W) j'VWfl'if (to yoip y^voofoy |3»Ai1a£ utto tJi; 
s^vtScfUi TarffiXajtA£«>«(r0ar to ^e pltth^qv iirt^thmflov) 

^I'i^xivlx )iotl TffSwsgoiiriJt'Svot, *I2f j</a (p>jo-iv riAaTwv, 
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^Emfn^n uf^ony zrot^i to ik 'Eir/raciv vf^olf Jc«* ofO» 
jivci zrpox'yn¥ ruv BrpaJ'^uatTftjv' rirg ii Tffifii^ifAiiot 
iici rtii IK Ta xaGoAy dyxS^ofxiig. Jmmonius in his 
Preface to Porphyry s Ijagoge^ p. 14. Edit. 8vp. 

Consonant to this, we Jcarn it was the Advice 
of PidtSy with rcfpedl to the Progrefs of out Specu- 
lotions and Inquiries^ when we proceed Synthiticaltyy 
that is to f.iy, fromfirji Principles dwonwardi^ that 
We fhould dejcehd from thofe higher Genera^ which in" 
elude many fuborainate Specie Sy down to the loweji Rank 
of Species^ thofe which include only Individuals. But 
here it was his Opinion^ that our Inquiries fhould flop ^ 
and^ as to Individual t^ let them wholly alone 5 buauje 
Qf thefe there could • not foffibly be any Science. A 10 
(^iX(^ T^k iiiiKxldTuv OLTTo Tuv ynfixtaioircoy xa?iov7aj 

zj-affxfX/u/Io I XdcTcav wauio-fiai ra ^c aTrstPot 

(pro"**' ioc'j^ fxi i\ yoc^ olv uoli ^f^tVfla* Tarwp t7rtr«/tA*"' 
Porphyr. Ifagog. c« 2. 

Such was the Method o£ ancient Philofophy. The 
Fa (h ion at prefent appears to be fomewhat altered, 
and the Bufinefsof Philofophers to be little elfe, than 
the collecling from every Quarter, into voluminous 
Records, an infinite Number of fenfble^ particular, 
and ufiConneSledYzOiSy the chief EfFe6l of which is to 
pxcite our Admiration. So that it that well-known 
paying of Antiquity be true, it was IVonder which in^ 
duced Men frjl to philofophize, >ye may fay that Phi^ 
lofophy now endsy whence originally it began. 

Note LXIX. p. 228;— ^ — A Faculty, which 

RECOGNIZING BOTH ITSELF, AND ALL THINGS 
^l.^E^ BECOMES A CaNO^i A CORRECTOR^ AKO 

A :5t'andard universal.] See before, p. 162^ 
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In Epi^etus; \. i. c. i, p. 6. the AuW/ai? Xoj^mii ' 
or reafoning Power^i^ called the Power 11 xj aultfy 
S'fwf 2(ra, >^ J S,XXa> zjdyla. So Marcus — Ta Uix Tng . 
AoyiH?? 4'^X''^* laulwV of«, laul y'y oix^QpoT^ &C. Tifr^ 
, Properties of the reafoning Soul ariy it beholdeth iifelf\ 
it formeth it/elf ^ &c. 1. 1 1 . c. I . So again EpiSIetus^ 
— UT£p fxiy T« offty )^ axHfiV, »£; v>i Ata utte^ ocxjIh 
t3 ^i?k, 9^ T«y a'vvspyuv wpo? aulo, uTrsp ytotpiruv 

J»If«V, uVfp OtW, UTTip £Aa»» £U^«firfi TW S"f(>.* jJAE- 

jUvijo-o J* oTi aAXa t/ croi iiSuyti xfiTrlov diroivlm TirccVf 
TO ^^ria'oixsvov oivTo7g^ to ^oxifAci^oVy ro Tfiv oc^loiv 
IxifH XoyiifAivov. For feeing^ for hearings and indeed 
for Life itfelf and the various Means which co-operate 
to its Support ; for the Fruits cf the Earth j for Wine 
and Oily for ail tbefe things be thankful to God : yet be 
mindful that he hath given thee Jomething elfe^ which 
15 BETTER THAN ALL THESE ; fomethin^ zihi'ch is 
to vfe thenty to prove thcm^ to compute the Value of 
each. Arr. Epidl, 1. 2. c. 23 p. 321. 

Note LXX. p. 228.—:^ ^Th at Master- 
Science, OF what they arb, where they 

ARE, AND THE End TO WHICH, ^^.] See Arr. 

Epi£i. 1. 2, c. 24. p. 337.— See alfo 1. 1. c. 6. p. 36, 
and Perf. Satyr. 3. v. 66. 

Note LXXT. /^/V. And never wretch- 
edly DEGRADE THEMSELVES INTO NaTURES 
to THEM SUBORDINATE.] See Jrr. Epi^. 1. I. 
C. 3. p. 21. Ata TauT»3P TYivcvyyEVEiotVy 01 fj.h aVo- 
xXivxvTS^y AuKOij o/AOiOi j/ivojCxifijK, uinro^ xj iWiSaXo^ 

d^fifAtloi' o» 'srAiiyf J' ifAuv ocXdirtKigy &c. Thro* this 
Z 4 Jffimty 



\ 
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^ffivty (he means our Affinity to the Body, or hafer 
Part) fome of us, degenerating, behme like ff^elves^ 
faithlejs^ and treacherous, and mifchievttts; others, like 
Lions, fierce, ondfavage, and wild \ but the greater Part 
turn Foxes, little, fraudulent, wretched Animals. Cufh 
autem duobus modis, id eft, aut vi autfraude fat in" 
juria ; fraus, quoft vulpecuUt, vis, leonis videtur. Cic. 
de OfRc. 1. I. c. ig. Sec zWo jfrr. EpiSf. 1. 2. 9. 
p. 210. In our own language we feem to allude 
to this Degeneracy of Human Nature, wlien we call 
Men, by way of reproach, Sbeepijb, Bearifhy HogT 
gijh. Ravenous, &c. 

Note LXXII. p. 229. — t-That Reason, of 

WHICH OUR OWN IS BUT A PaRTICLE, OR 

Spark, ^c."] ii 4^v^ai fiiv inai U<s\v IvSihfA&ai 

9^ (TvvoL^tTi TO) •9'fa), an dvri fji.o(i» utrai, 9^ otiroa'' 
TaV/xatra. — Jrr. Epi£iA. I. c. 14. p. 8i*- o Ja*'- 
^<av, 01* IxaVw TxrporocTfiV 7^ iyii^ovx ZsZi eJuxfy, 
oino(nroi(rfji.x £«ut»' ?t®^ ii £f «v. Jxar» viq ^ Xoy^, 
Mar, Ant, 1. 5. f. 27. Humanus autem animus, de» 
(erptus ex mente divind, cum nuUo alio niji cum ipfo Deo 
(ft hoc fas eft di6lu) comparari poteft. Tufc. Difp. 1. c, 
c. 13. p. 371. 

Note LXXIII. Ibid,^ — Fit Actors in that 
, ^^NERAL Drama, where thou hast al- 
lotted every Bbing, great and small, 
ITS PROPER Pajii;, t^cJ} Sec before p. 210. aad 
JlJote LIII. See aifo Arr. . EpiSf. 1. 3. c. 22. p. 444 — 
Su rAi©^ €*• Juv«<ra«, ^c. The Paflage^ is fublinie 
and great, but top long to be here infcrted. 

NoT|; 
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Not* E LXXIV. p. 230. — Enable us to curb 
Desire, Js*f. Enable us ev^n to suspend 
IT, lie. Be our first Work to havb 
ESCAPED^ fffr.] 'Attoj^h iffOTi TsroLvlptTroca-iv Jfij^i(af^ 
HvK •BTorl 9^ ivXoytog ©fex^j??* Ahjiainfor a time from 
Ihfirt almgeiher^ that in time thou mayji he able t§ 
defire rationally. Arr. £pi£t. 1. 3. c. 13. p. 414. 
Again the fame Author — ZiifJ^s^ov'^ofi^u oux l;^if- 
trotfAiVj ixxXiVfi wfiog fjt,ovoc rot lyj oaipilixa— — 7i day 
my Faculty of Defire I have not ufed at all\ my Aver^- 
Jion I have employed with refpeSi only to things^ which 
are in my power, I. 4. c. 4, p. 588. See alfo Encbir. 
c. 2. and Chara£l. V. III. p. 202. Plat. Gorg. p. 505. 
JP. Tom. I. Edit. Serr. zrijl Si.^MyiiM 

Horace feemsalfo to faaye alluded to t!UsDo£h:Ine: 

Virtus eflfVitiumfugere\ & Japientia primay 
Stultitia caruiffe Epift. 1. 1. i. v. 41. 

Note LXXV. Ibid. ^Lbt not our Love 

THERE stop, WHERE IT FIRST BEGINS,. BUT ^ 

XNSENSiBLY CONDUCT IT, £s?f.] Scc Plat. Symp^ 
p. 2|0. torn, 3. Edit. Serrani. Ai? jap, Spjj, t&» . 
Jpfiw; liyra. im tStjo zifoif/AOi^ app^co-fiod, Sec. 

Note LXXVI. Ibid.- ^Not th-at little 

CASUAL Spot, wher^, isfc.2 See Arrian. Epz£f. 
K I. c. 9« p. 51. Socrates quidem^ cum rogaretur^ cu* 
jatem fe effe dicer et^ Mundanum, inquit : totius enim 
mundife incolam £rf civem arbitrabatur. Tufc. Difp« 
L 5. c. 37. p. 427. 

Note LXXVII. p. 231.- Teach us each 

79 Regard himself, but as a Part op 

THIS 
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THiS GREAT WhoLE j a PaRT, ^r.] UZi l\) 
XfVfTAi TWV CKT«( TIVOl XoIa (^UO'IV, &C. //I whot 

Sitife then (fays the Philofopher, fince all is referable 
to one univetfal Providence) an fame things called 
agreeable to our Nature^ and others the contrary ? The 
Anjwer iSi They are Jo called^ by confidering our f elves as 
detached^ and jtfar ate from the IVhole. For thus may 
I fay of the Foot^ uhen corfidered fo apart y that it is 
agreeable to its Nature^ to be clean and free from Filth, 
But if we confider it as a Foot^ that isy as fomsthing not 
detachedy but the Mcmb(;r of a Body^ it will behoavt it 
both to pofs into the Dirt^ and to trample upon Thorns^ 
and even upori occafion to be lopped ojf^ for the Prefer^ 
vationofthe Whole, Were not this the cafe^ it would 
be no longer a Foot, Something therefore of this kind 

fhouldwe conceive with refpe£i to ourfelves, -Wbat 

art thou? A Man, If thou confider thy Being as 
fomething feparate and detached^ it is agreeable to 
thy Nalurcy in this View of Independence^ to live 
to, extreme Age^ to be rich^ to be healthy,: But if 
thou confider thyfelf as a Man^ and as the Member of a 
certain Wholes for the fake of that Whole, it will 
$ccafu>nally behoove thee^ at one while to be ftcky at 
another while to fail and rifque the Perils of Naviga^ 
tion, at another while to be in want^ and at laft to die 
perhaps before thy time, IVhy therefore dofl thuu bear 
. thofe Events impatiently ? Knowefi thou noty that after 
the fame manner as the Foot ceajeth to be a Footy fo dojl 
thou too ceafe to be longer a Man ? Arr. Epift. 1. 2. 
c. 5. p. 191. 

Note LXXVIII. p. 231. ^In as much as 

Futurity, (jfc,2 Mep^fiy «» iSnxd, jtAoi ? ra JJJ?, 
di\ T«v Eu^UfHfwv fp^o/xai, zTfo^ri Tufp^avfiv tw» xaloj 
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2i;^fv, upjCAa a» liri ri irriXZaix^, Arr. EpiSi* 1. 2, 
c. 6. p. 195. It appears that the above Sentiment 
was of Chrjftppus. In the tenth Chapter of the fafne 
Book we have it repeated, tho' in Words fomewhat 
difierent* AiaTsro xaAu; Xiyariv 01 (pihovopoi^ on, 

&c. So &«^^fl ^icquid acciderity Jicferre^ quafi 

tibi volueris accidere* Debuijfes enim velky Ji fdjfes 
omnia ex decreto DeiJierL Nat. Quaeft. iii, in Praefat. 

Note LXXIX. p. 232. —That we may 

KNOW NO OTHER Will, than thine alonr, 

AND THAT THE HaRMONY OF OUR PARTICU- 
LAR MiNDS WITH THY UNIVERSAL, fcftf.] 

EiVai f OLMTO T?TO T^V T8 hSoLlfAOy^ OC^llltv 9^ iVPOiUW 

|3i», OTCKV Tffoiylok TSTpoLrlnlcn xola riiv <rvfx^uvi»v ru 
Tsrotfi* IxaVy idifAqy^ ixTfog rtiu rv oA» JioixiiIS j3»Ai]« 
<rip. Ti^ f^irtue of a happy many and tho Felicity 
of Life is this, when all things are tranfa^ed in 
Harn(tony of a Man^i Genius, with the fVill of Him^ 
who' adminiflers the Whole. Diog. Laert. I. 7. c. 88. 
p. 418. This IS what Epidletus calls ttv aV? j3aAu- 
<ri«' cvvoiffjiOirAi tok yivofAmig, to attune or harmonize 
one^s Mind to the things, -which happen. Diff. 1, 2. 
c. 14. p. 242, 

Note LXXX. Ibid, Yet since to attain 
THIS Height — is but barely possible, fefr.] 
See before, page 2x5, If^c. See alfo Notes LX« and 
LXII. 

Note LXXXL p. 233.— Such as to trans^ 
form us into Savage Beasts of Prey, sul- 
jLfiN, i^c.'\ See before, Note LXXI. Note 
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NoTi LXXXIL p. a33. Tbat AifivAtise| 

WiSOOif, WHICH PBRYADES, AMD RULES TBI ! 

Whole, W^.] — This Power is called by ibe Emperor 
Marcu s T OP hi riif wItl^ h^wilx xiywy i ^ ' 
Im/oi^ofkiSix TO cov* 1* 5. f. 32. 

Note LXXXIIL Ibid. That Magic Di- 

▼ INE, WHICH, bfi^'] 1^ TO 7p»rf*« W tI X«f- 

T^, ^ TO in\nTin(i09y ^ TTx^x xaxufyldtj J; axoitd^ 

X»v* gAn u¥ wjli aXXoTfia rirz^ « o^cSikj <Poni7fl(^8. 
aXX« tii» voii\ui» vi|>^v f7iXo}^ii^H. M. Ant. 1. 6« 
- f. 36.— See alfo L 4. f. 44. 1. 3, f. 2. "flnrt^ yi^ 
m ntfMdiiat ((purii^J \it%yf(iff^<Aa ytKo!% (pi^miHy i 
Mitff lavld /bUv if I (ppwXmj rZ ft o\<f tr^tiffAoift x^S^ 
fThVoi VfQflifHnv' iruf ^i^a^ Sip avlift ip ice^jlng rh 
%aiu»¥j 7o7g f ixXoi^ in aj(^fnfo^ Iff* ChryGp. and 
Plutarch, p. 1065, D. 

Dull Ti ylyvHoLi ify^ im j^Sovi 01? ilx^y AwifiwPj^ 

nxiv owofTot p£^a0-i xaxo! cr(pffifi^Tip imoti^. 

Ka) xoiTfAUv rd ocTcotrfJi^o^* 1^ i (pt\» o-o! ^/Xa ifi^» 
^ilSi yif iiq ev iirxila ovvipfAOKO^ i<rd\x xo^xonr/v, 
^Xlo-O^ tyot yiyvivix^ sroiiUn XoyoP dAv Uilu^. forf, iMa^ 

Cleanthis Hymn* apudStepb. in PoefiPhthf^ P- 49» 50, 

[The Reader will obferve tbat tbe fourtb of the 
a^ove Verfes is fupplicd by the Mrfcili Obfervailvnes 
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Critical Vol. VIL from a Manufcript of V^ffput at 
Liyden.'\ 

Note LXXXIV. p. 234..— With thesi? may 
OUR Minds be unchanoeablt tinged, fsT^.] 

— ^«ir7«r«* yif viro rm ^OiilocQ-tZv n 4'yX^"^M. Ant. 
)• 5. f. i6. 

Note LXXXV. tiid. —With a reserve, 

&fr.3 jMcO* Jirf^ai^fjr(Ci}f. See Epi^. Enchtrid. c. 2* 
M> Am* L 4* f. 1. 1. 5. f. 20. Sineca tranflatesit^tfiw 
sx{fpti»ii. See 2>e BtntJUiuj 1. 4- f« 34. 

Note LXXXVI. /foW.—— Never miss what 

tSTE WOULD OBTAIN, OR EALJ^ INTO THAT WHICH 
WE WOULD AVOID, ^cJ} fA^Ti o^sycfAsvov airorvf^ 
^(^(ivtiVf U9}T ixxxlveilx TfftfhmTtluy. - Arr. Epi£t. 1. j. 
c. i2* p^ 404* 

Note LXXXVII. p. 235.*— — Gonduct me^ 
Thou, ^c. 

Ajre ie (A^ u Zf u> x^ o-u ]^ n zJivgwiAevn^ 
'ilf ftjyojwai y Sbxv^* h is yt imi S'cXw^ 

Ckantbes in EpiSf. EncL c« 52« 
Tbus tranflated by Stneca : 



Duc<mtf parens f celfique dominatur polif 
^ocunqui pkcuit : nulla panndi m$ra eft : 



Adfum 
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jidfum impiger^facmllt : comitabor gimens^ 
Malujque patiar^ quod bono licuit pati. 

Epift. 107. 

Note LXXXVIII. p. 236. It is Habit, re-* 

PLIED HE, IS ALL IM ALL. It IS PRACTICE 

AND Exercise, which can only, ^c, ^c. 

to the End of the Paragragh ] 'A^Aa woAX^f rp^f » 

^^U(xy zjot^oifrKiZni x) wova TsroWs ^ fAOcififAairm* 
T* hv 'y iXiri^nqy on rjv fAtyi^ny T£j^y»5V. aVo ixlyw 
sflv ivoKx^uv 'y^-^-^But "(fays one, with refpeft to 
the virtuous Charafter) there is need of much Pre-*- 
par at i on i of much Labour and Learning, And what f 
Doji thou expe^ it Jhould be pojpbte (anfwers the 
Philofopher) to obtain^ by little Pains, the chiefeft 
GREATEST Art? Arr. Epi^. 1. i. c. 20. p. 11 k 
"ACPvco Si roLM^^ i yivilon, iSi yivvx7^ ofwOpwir©** 
dXXoi Ss7^ '^HfAOca-Kna-xij ^ra^ aa-xcuaVoEcrSaty x^ jm^ sixii 
Tsrpoa-TTfiiSv IttI roc fxr^Siv zjpoo-ifxovTa^ No robujl and 
Vfighty Animal is complete at once ; nor more is the brate 
and generous Man. It is necejjary to undergo the Ji* 
verejl Exercife and Preparation^ and not rajhly plunge 
into things^ which are no way fuitable* ' Ejufd. 
Diflert. 1. I. c i. p. 18. See alfo the fame Author^ 
1. I. c. 15. p. 86- 1. '2. c, 14. p. 243. Sed ut nee 
mediciy nee imperatores, nee oratores, quamvis artis 
pracepta perceperint^ quidquam magna laude dignum • 
Jine ufu ^ exercitatione confequi pojfunt : fie officii 
confervandi pracepta traduntur ilia quidem (utfacimus 
ipji\) fed ret magnitudo ufum quo que exercitationemque 
defulerat. Cic^! de Offic. 1. I. c. 18^ i ^ *H0IKH 
fg E0OTZ vngiyiyilotr SSty 9^ tsvo/a^ eo-j^dxi*— 
Ethic. Nicom. L !• c* i* 

Note 
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Note LXXXIX. p. 236. Nothing is to be 
HAD GllATiS, y^.] Ilporxa aJgv yw^otu Jrr^Epi^. 
1. 4. c. 10. p. 653. The fame Sentiment is often re- 
peated by the fame Author. , 

Note XC. p. 241. We are all go- 
verned BY Interest, ^^.] See of the Dialogue^ 
p, 212, 246. See alfo Notes LVL and XCII. 

Note XCI. p. 243. It is a Smoakt 

House KaTryoj Ifi* aV/pp^ojutau M* Jnt. I. 5. 

c. 29. See jirr. Epi^. I. i.e. 25. p. 129, 

Note XCII. Ibid. Is a social Interest, &fr.] 
As the Stoics, above all Philofophers, oppofed a 
lazy inaSiive L'tfe^ fo they were perpetually recom- 
mending a proper regard to the Public^ and encou- 
raging the Praftice of cvtvy focial Duty. And tho* 
they made the original Spring of every particular 
Man's Aftion, to be Self-love^ and the profpefl: of 
private Iniereft \ yet fo intimately united did they 
efteem this private Jntereft with the public^ that they 
held it impojjible to promote the former y and not at 
the fame time promote the latter. Toioiv%if (poVw 
TH Xoyifii ^^s Kotli(niiv(Z(riVy Jvoi. /(ayiJcvo; tZv liiw iyaw 

%m J'uWft* Tufp^akClV, li jtA}} Ti ii<i TO XOl^OV cJ(p£Al/«fiV 

zrpo&(pigi]loci* ou7«? oujCETt ccKoiymrHov ylvilxty ri 
Tffotilot aul5 iHKoi TS-omy. God hath fo framed the Na" 
tare of the rational Animal^ that it Jhould not be able to 
obtain any private Goods ^ if it contribute not withal fome^ 
thing profitable to the Community. Thus is there no longer 
auy thing unsocial, in doing all things for 

THE &AKE OF SEJUF, Jrr. Epi^. 1. I..C. I9. p. 106. 

Th» 
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Thb Piripaiitic Do£bine was mach the fiime 
n«9ai» Sk afAtXkidiAmnf V|po\ to xaXif^ a^ Xdttgtw^ 
fAtftaP ri KiKK^T» irparlriVy xoivn r* ay -cai!!! £i)i 
Tos dfoW«9 ^ ioitb sJcarM ta f*e^ir« t»v A^vciWy 
ttvfp II a^fTQ TOivrey In* i^i top fisv ctyaiop^ tn 
(pl\»VTOV iZtar t^ yif avrlf iwsrah ri xoAft 
Vfxrltafi 1^ rii aXXm JtpfXuViu ^^/ all U aim 
jointly at the fair Principle $f Honour^ and ever firive 
U a^ what is fairefi and nufi UudtAle^ there would 
he to every one in common whatever was wanting^ and to 
each Man in particular of all Goods the gfeateji^ ifVit" 
tue diferve jujily to hefo efieemei. So that the good Alan 
is necejfarily a Friend to self : For by doing what 
is laudable^ be will always himfelf be profited^ as 'well 
as at the fame time be beneficial to others. Ethic. Nt- 
com. 1. 9* c. 8. 

Note XCIII. p. 243. If so, then YLxhhovyl 

AND Justice are my Interests, &fr.] Thus 
Ciceroj after having fuppofed a fodal common Intereft 
to be the naturd Intereft of Man $ fubjoiBs imme** 

diately S^widft ita ejS, una contimmur omnes 6tf ea^ 

dem lege natura. Idque ipfum fi ita ^, eerte viotar^ 
alterum lege natures prohibanur. De Offic. 1. 3^ c. 6". 

Note XCIV. 7iW.-T — Without some Por- 
tion or WHICH not even Thieves, ^c^] ■ ■ 
Ciijus (fc. Jujhtia) tanta vis efi^ ut ne illi quidem^ 
^oi mdeficio & fcelere pafcuntur^ po0nt fine ulla par^ 
ticula jujliiia vivere. Nam qui eorum cuipiamy qui 
una latrocinantury furatur aliquid nut eripit^ is ftbi ne 
in latroiinio quidem relinquit locum. Ille autem qui 

archie 
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anbipirata dicitur^ ntji aquabititer pradam^ i^c^ Di 
Offie. 1. 2. c. n. 

to iixotm (Tuvep^ci rtiv Kotvuviotv, inXov Iriv etti rwir 

11 'srpoV aAX^Xv; xoiycovi^ u?ro J'iicaioo'uvd; (rc^^slai rife 
«rf oV aAX^Xv;* Ai« tc yif to fA^ crXfovcx7fry aA-" 
AiiXvCf 3^ ^los TO /M.t} '^liSur^M^ 9^ iti f ri/A^y 70 
xpfrtloK SokSyj 9^ TO r» a-v^KuiAtvoi (pvXafluVf 9^ hi 
to (Sotifl^rv TOK diriiytfigoigf iid TocZra n sTfig ixx^'* 
Xv( auloK 9L6i%uiii» (fviAfxiytr uif xffoiv rivAvliov ug %g 
diiKii(ri voDKriv. It is fieceffary. Society being natu^ 
tal^ that Justice Jhould be natural alfoy by which 
Society exijis. For that Jujiice holds Society together^ 
is evident in thofe^ %Vho appear of all the m6jl unjuji^ 
fuch I mean as Robbers or Banditti^ whofe Society 
with each other is preserved by their Jujlice to each 
9ther4 For by not afpiring to any unequal Shares^ and 
hy never falfifying^ and by fubmitting to what appears > 
expedient i and by jujily guarding the Booty amajffed to^ 
geiherj and by aj/ijing their weaker Companions, by 
thefe things it isy that ti)eir Society fubjijis ; the contrary 
to all which they do by thofe, vJhom they injure. Alex. 
Aphrod. TiTffi \\)X* P« 156. Edit. Aid. See alfa 
Plat, de Repub. 1. t. p. 351. torn. 1 1. Mdit. Serrani. 

Note XCV. p. 245. What then have I 

TO DO, BUT TO ENLARGE ViRTUE INTO PlETY? 

Not only Honour, isf^O 

A a Al% 
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f 

All manner of Events, which any way affcftca 
Man, arife cither from within himfelfy or from 
Caufe$ indiptninit^ In the former cafe, he main- 
tains an a£iive Part ; in the latter, a pajpeut. The 
aSlive Part of his Charafter feems chiefly to fee the 
Care of ViRtUE^ for it is Virtue which teaches us 
•^hat we are to a£l or do\ the pbjjke iP^rt feems to 
belong more immediately to Pijett, hecaufc hy tfiis 
tre are enabled tio nfign iand oifulefay and ^^ with 
a manly. Calmnefs whatever befals ns^ As there^ 
-fore we are framed by Nature both to a^ atid^to 
fuffeVy and are placed in a Univerfe, wh«rc we arc 
perpetually compelled to both i^ neither Virtue nor 
Piity is of itfelf fufficient, but to pafs becomingly 
thro' Life, we Ihould participate oi each. 

Such appears to have been the Sentiment of the 

wife and good Emperor « i>if)cf» oXoy iotmoy^ itHLOtio^ 

€ivif fAfv £K T» u(p' laulS ht^yiii^ttoiy h Si tok ^- 
Xoif fFMfA^ivmFhy rij TUP wXanr ^vrf »• T/ f ifi7 rif > 
V wroXii^iluh 'O'Ff i dul^f i zxgoi^u xaT ^u}y, uf I^ 
m |3^XXf7(Xf5 i\)9 riroi; dgwifAiv^j dvlo^ Jixaro* 
^potytTv TO vZv TfffMffofLiyoVi i^ (piXuii ta vuV flwrovf 

jAOfAivoy loivlta jK? (the perfeft Man) commits h!hh 

/elf wholly U Justice, and the universal Na- 
ture; TO Justice, as h thofe things whhh are 
done by himfelfy and in all other Events^ t& ih^ Na- 
ture OF THE Whole. fpl}at any one will fay^ 
$r think about him, or a£l againjt himy he doth not fa 
much as take into cohfideratlon ; contented arid abin* 
dantly -fatisfied with thefe two things ^ himfelf TO ©o 
justly what is at this infiant doingy and to ap- 

TR0V£ 
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>KOVE mid LOTS, fdfot u ei iba litjhmi ^iktai bim. 
M. Anton. 1. lO. f. ll% UaH^ Inuwa^ i^* Si iim 

^ov?;' T«x* Jf sri'9 l^iy irav to ^ra^cXSov xxlaXtirn^^ 
9^ rS y.iXK9V iTriT^i^q r? -Erpovoiat, 9^ t6 zrdi^ov julov^oi 
•Vfvdury? Tirp«\ 'OZIOTHTA i^ AIKAIOSTN^N- 

)^«7fV «r^trA«)^( ^^C '''^ "^^ ^nt?) ^ zTgdc^iif tit 
XfltJa iro/xw 9^ x«T fl?^tan r" i M ^ilUHjoft things f di Vihi^ 
thou wijhifi t9 arrive hy a road round abouty thou 
tnayfi injlantif pfjffefii if thou do/f not gru/ge thtm t9 
fhy/e!f\ thai is io Jay^ in other wcrdsy if every thing 
pttftihou iniirelf quit^ if the future thou trufl to Pro-^ 
vidence^ ^nd 4he prf(e^t, ttl^n^ ^hou etijuji according td 
ytMTY andJjJSTiCS. : according to Piety, that fo thou 
nmyji approve,, .and iave what rsutilattedj (far whaieiur 
it Atf itiwa^ Nature brought it-tot^ee^ andiheeto U\} ae^ 
carding. ip^ujiiUy fhatfi thou mayfi gene^oi^y And witb-^ 
out difguife bothfpeak 4be Truth , anda^ what isConfo^^ 
nant to [the general] Law^ and the teal Value of things^ 
M* -tott^i. 12. C. X. ^4d/oh 7..C. 54. ^/arf Plato'/ 
Gbrgiat, f. ^oj.ltom, I. Edit. Sor. 9^ /eakv tyk 

Npx^ XCyi* .p« X45« r li I HATE AN Inte- 

^%^T y^HipH ^t,A.Y fXIST, WITHOUT AI-TER- 
ING THJE P^LA^ pF PaOViPENCE ; WITHOUT 

vof fW^a Sr^ ^ihti¥^ iu &c To be infiruffed-^T 
4batis to fay^ to ham fo to vnltall things^ as infa9 
they happen. And hotu- do they happen ? As /2r, v/bo 
ordains thenty hath ordained. Now he hath ordained 
ittat.iber^ Jhould be Summer and Winter ^ and Plenty 
^ ^ A a « and 
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and Pamm, and Vittui and Viu^ and all manner tf 
Contrarieties^ for the Harmony of the Whole \ and /a 
each of m bath He given a Body^ and its Members^ 
and a Fortune^ and certain AJfociates. Mindful there 
fore of this Order ^ ought we to come for InJiru£lion^ 
not indeed how we may alter what is already ejiahlijhed^ 
(for that neither is permitted usy nor would it be better 
Jo to be\) but hcWf while things continue around us, 
juft as they arcj and as is their Nature^ we mayflill 
preferve our Judgment in harmony with all that happens^ 
Arr» £pi£t. 1. 1. c. lO. p. 74. 

Note XGVIL p. 246. Who would be un- 
happy ? Who would not, if he knew 

HOW, ENJOY one PERPETUAL FELICITY, £tfr.] 
— ^aulfl^ (fc. ivianfAOTfkocg^ yap X*f*^ '*'* ^^^^^^ w«»" 
T« vdiloi ipfXTlofAtif^ It is for the fake'of Happinefs^ 
we all of us do ail other ^hingf whatever. Ethic. Ni- 
com.l. i-c. I2.y«*-y?«.-— See bfcfore, ofthe Dia- 
logue ^fl^^x 212, 2^u and Notes LVI and XCIL Plat, 
Protag. p. 358. T. I. Ed. Sa^r. 

Note XCVIII. Ibid. If it happen to 

BE erroneous, it IS A GRATEFUL ErROR, 

WHICH I. CHERISH, fsf^.] *£i Si i^avotlnik^a T«f« 
tin (AOcitTvj 0T» rtiijv IxTof dw^ooLi^irm iSiv Ifi zrpo; 
'if^Sgy iyta ff.\v viitXev w uwdrnv raur^jv, Ig %g 
tfAiXXou lufOM? Ky dra^ci^uq ^idirstrion, IVtre a 
Man to be deceived y in having learnt concerning Ex' 
iernals^ that all beyond our Power was to us as nothing \ 
I^ for my own part ^ would d^ire a Deceit^ which would 
enable me fir the future to litre tranfiiil and undi- 
fturbed. Arr. Epift. I. i. c. 4.?% 27/ 

NoTf 
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Note XCIX. p. 247,-7 When we are 

ONCE, SAID HE, WELL HABITUATED TO THIS 

MORAL Science, then Logic and Phy- 
sics BECOME TWO PROFITABLE ADJUNCTS, fsfr.] 
j/d eafque vlrtuies^ de qulbus difputatum ejl^ DialeSii" 
tarn etiam adjungunt &* Phyjicatn^ eafque ambas vir* , 
tutum nomine adpellant : alteram^ quod haheat ratio* 
nemne cui falfo adfintiamur^ neve^ t^c* Cic. de Fiiu 
1. 3. c. 21. p. 265. 

The THREEFOLD DIVISION of PHILOSOPHY 

into Ethics, Phyjicsj and Logicj ^as commonly re- 
ceived by moftSefts of Philofophers. See Ltf^r/. 1. 7. , 
c. 39. See alfo Cicero in his Treatife de LegibuSy 1. 1. 
c. 23. and in his Academics, 1. i. c, 5. Fuit ergo jam 
accepta a Platone philofophandi ratio triplex^ &c» Plu- 
tarch de Placit. iPhilof. p. 874. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^HE fdllowing Notes^ chiefly taken 
from Greek Manufcripts^ are added 
fartly to explain^ partly to give the Reader 
a Specimen of certain Works^ valuable for 
their Rarity^ as well as for their Merit. 
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AGE 54.-»- — The NECESSARY Arts seem 

TO HAVE BEEIJ PRIOR, &C.] 



The following Extradi from a Manufcriptof PA/-, 
loponus may help to (hew the c6mparative Priority of 
Arts and Sciences, by (hewing (according to this Au- 
thor) the order of their Revival in a new formed So- 
ciety. Such Society he fuppofes to have arifen from 
fcattered Individuals again aflemblingthemfelves^ after 
former Societies had by various incidents of War, Fa- 
mine, Inundation, and the like, been diffipated and 
deftroyed. 

Having fpoken of the Effeds of DeucalMs Flood, 
he proceeds as follows— Outo» Sv oi w^f ji^f i(pj£m?, 
^ri i^oiltq odfu av rf(K(piuv^ Itfivquv ut oivdiyTMi rd 

voiftv (rot^iav, rviv liq roi civatyK»7» th |3»» to KutnTtXtf 

HotMv 
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■ yo^og ^^«p« TvHw^ 

•— u7roflu^«(ruypo-i J^ 'ASv'yijf f7^<if> iTfl Aa t)?» 

7^ roLMTTPf viXiv rriv Imyoiotv rotpicif iiuiXicray* Tditfrdi 

xwTffOP 'tpwtxu* IxaAfcav Siufloiv^ x) co^gf Tby tijv 
TotaulDv jt*fT»oy7«; (rjt£vl/*p. 

TiA£UTaro» J* £7r* aura Xoinov f^pOacav ra S"«r«, 9^ 

These therefore^ that were ihus lefty not having 
whenci they could fupport themfelvesy began thrd^ nc 
ceffity 1» contrive things relative to immediate IVanty 
Juch as the grinding cf Corn iy Millsy or the fowing 
it, or fomething elji ftf Me kind'y /mdfyfbContriv^nfx^ 
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iifcffuering what was conducive io the Neceflaries o£ 
Life, tbfy called Wifdom^ and him a wife Man^ who 
had been the Contriver • 

Again, they contrived Art$ (as Homer fays) 

By Precepts of Minerv a 

that is, not only thofe Jrts^ that Jlot at the Necefjity 

of Life t hut thofe alfo that advance as far as the Fair 

and Elegant ; and this too they called fVifdom^ and the , 

Inventor a wife Man. Thus the Poet : 

— — --rheWork 
^Tu-as a wife Jrtifl fram d^ his Wifd»m taught 
By Precepts of Minerva . 

The laji Words are added^ hecdufe^ from the Tranfcenr 
dence of the Inventions y they referred their contrivance to 
a Divinity. 

Again, they turned their Eyes to Matters Political, 
and found, out Laws^ and the feveral things that con^ 
flitute Cities^ or civil Communities ; and this Con^ 
trivance in its turn they called Wifdom^ and of this fort 
were thofe celebrated Seven Wife Men, the Inventors of ' 
certain Virtues Political. 

ftrxER this ^ Jli II advancing in a roadj they pro^ 
ceeded to corporeal *Suhflances^ and to Nature, their effi* 
cient Caufe\ and this speculation^ by a more fpeclfic Name^ . 
they called N'dtur A Speculation, tfW thofe Perfons wife, 
who purfued fuch Inquiries. 

La^* (f ally they attained even to Beings divine ^ 
fupramunfiancy and wholly unchangeably and the - 

Know 
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Kmwlidgi ofthefetbey named THE most EXCELLENT 
Wisdom. 

A FE w Obfcrvationson this important Paflage may 
not perhaps be improper. 

Our fir ft Obfcrvation is, that tho* wc give it from 
PbihpanuSj yet is it by him (as he informs us) taken 
from a Worfc of Arijiocles^ an anticnt Peripatetic, 
intitled) Hfji ^iXo(ro(p/af, Concerning Phikfophy. Some 
indeed have conjc£tUred that for Artjiocles we ought t6 
read jfrijtottles^ becaufethe laft publifhed a Work un- 
der this Title, wliich he quotes himfelf in hisTreaiifc, 
De jlnlma. Be this as it may, the Extradl: xtfeK is 
valuable, not only for its Matter, but for being the 
Fragment of a Treatife now no longer extant. 

Our next Obfqrvatlon is, that by Matters Poli" 
iicalin theirthird Paragraph, the Author meansnot the 
jfir/? Aflbciations of Mankind, for thefe were prior 10 
almoft every thing elfe, and w^re not referable to 
lArty but to the i««tf/^lmpulfe of the focial Principle : 
He means on the contrary thofe mare exquiftte and or* 
, itfiiial Forms y given to Societies already eftablifhed, in 
order to render them happy, and refcue and preferve 
them from tyrannic Power. Such was the Polity given 
by Lycurgus to the Lacedemonians^ by Solon to the 
jfthenianiy by Numa to the Romans^ &c. Thofe great 
and good Men, in meditating their InftitutionSj had- 
the fame Sentiment with Alcidamas^ according to that 
noble Fragment of hispreferved in the Scholiaft upon 
Ariftotle^ Rhetoric-^ — ^*£A{u9t-g»? aJipJJxi zsolvloLi 9-tog. 
aivx Sihov i(pv<rig •GSiwoinKiv.. God hath fent forth ati 
Men free \ Nature hath made no Man a Slave. 

Our 
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Our third Obfervation is, that by the mojl excellent 
Science^ in the 1^ Paragraph, is meant the Sciencc.of 
Caufesj and, above all others, of Czuks efficient an4 
final, as thefe neceffarily imply pervading Reafon, and 
iuperintending Wifdom. This Science, as Men were 
naturally led to itfrom'the Contemplation of Effe^s^ 
which Effedis were the Tribe of Beings natural ox phy- 
ficaU was, from being \}ci\i% fuhfequent to thefe ph^cal 
Inquiries f called MetaphyJIcal'y but with a View tbitfelf, 
and the tranfdendent Emiiience of itsO^V^, was more: 
properly called i Ts^tirn cJ)iAo(ro(p<«, the First Phi- 
losophy. 

Our fourth Obfervation is on the Order of thefe 
Inventions, namely. Arts necejjary\ Arts elegant \ Arts 
politicals Science phyjical I Science Met aphj^fica I s, in zll. 
Jive Habits, or Modes of Wifdom. The necejfary Arts 
itisevid|entmuftonallAccountshavccomefirft.Whca 
thefe were once cftabUflicd, theTranGtiontothe£//^tf«/ 
was cafy and obvious. Inventions of Necejfttj^ by the 
Supcr-additionsofDifpatch,Facility,andthelike^foon 
ripened into Inventions of Convenience \ and again 
thefe, having in their very nature a certain Beauty 
and Grace, eafily fuggefted Inventions of pure and 
fimple Elegance. 

THArpi the Legiflators, tho' in Rank and Genius far 
fuperiorjto gUnaturalPhilofophers,fhouldcome before 
them in point of time, is owing to the Nature oftheir 
iSuhje^, which had a mpre immediate Conne£tion 
vrilh Man, and Human Happinefs. It was not indeed 
till Societies were thoroughly eftabli{he4> and Peace 
hatf been well fecured both internally and externally, 
that Men had Leifure, or even Inclination, to refl;;<St 

on 
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on the Objefls roun4jthcm, or to recognize that vaft 
Manfion^ in which they found therafeke's exifting« 

Lastly, as the Uemenddus Part of phyJtcQl Events 
led weak Minds, who could not explain them, into 
the Abyfs of dark and dreary Superfiitioif \ fo thofe 
phjifical Events, which had Btauty atid Order, being 
in their turn equally llriking, and equally Objefls of 
Admiration, led ftrongand generous Minds into Prin- 
ciples the very reverfe. They conceived it probable, 
as their own Views were limited, that, even where 
Beauty and Order were not U them apparent, they 
might flill in other views have a moft real Exiftencc. 
Farther, as thefe Obfervers could perceive nothing 
done either by themfelve^, or thofeof their ownSpecies, 
which. If it in the leaft afpired to Utility, or Beauty, 
- was not neceflarily the EfFeft qf a coftfddas and /«///- 
ligent Caufe, ihey were, from the fupcribr Utility and 
Beauty of phj/icai Efft^s, induced to mitv z confcious 
^nd intelligent Caufe of thefe, far fupertor to them- 
felres ; a Caufe, which from the UniverfaUty of thefe 
Events, as well as from their Union and Sympathy ^m^tzs 
not, as are the Sons of Men, a Multitude ofUmitid 
Catifes^ hviizfimple CaufeyUjtiverfal zndonei a Cairfe 
too, which, from the never-ceafing of its Events, wats 
not, like the fame humanBeings,iy«^i«f(?rwri/^;rf Caufe, 
but a Caufe ^ ever operating^ ever in Energy. 

We fee therefore the Reafon why tht« TllteT Phi- 
LOSOiH«Y w^s Jubfequent in point if Time to phyfieml 
Specuiation^, and why of courfe to theo^erflabka or 
Modes of Wifdom here enmnerated, ' tho' in its own 
Dignity and lo^ortaBCC far foperior ta them all. 

Quit 
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OyR fifth Obfecnation U^ ihat z%^ NaUon may be 
faid^ be Ml at Statfet)f Perf(*£Uoti, whictt ft in the full 
Pofleffion of all thefc Habits, or Modes of Wifdom ; 
fo thofe Nations are neareit to Perf^ion, that poffefs ' 
them in the greatcft Nmber^^ or hi a ftate of the great- 
eft Maturity. ' '^ . 

A Man of Ingenuity might find rational Amufe- 
ment from this Speculation, by comparing the fame 
^Jation as to thefeMatters, either with itfejlf in difFereat 
, i^lriods, or with it^ Neighbours in tjic. l^me Periods, 
cither paft or prefcnt. He might for example compare 
antient Britain with antient Gretci ; prefent Britain 
with prffint Greece ; Britain in the Age of Crufades, 
-Vi3i Britain m the hgz oi^Uvabeth^ prefent Britain^ 
^wkhijerClaiomes; with i/a^, Frauc^^ Holkndy and 
tthriwH^hterted Countries 5 with Spaifi^Jhtrngal^ Bar-^ 
^tfi^, &c. Btit tfaisJwe leave) as forei<gn tQ our Woijc, 
and drawing us lAt^ aTheOry, which inerm ai^etier 
pVi^e th^n an oocfaGansdt Note. 
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PAGE 115, m Anp that the Dir- 

FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE APFLYIIW? 
THEM TO Particulars.] So Proclus in 
his Manujiripi Comment on the firfi Alcibiades if 
PlatOf p. 139. *H Tuivfi 9^ oittoif^o(p^ hwi» riv In- 

?u, tru^x rifuy ^ to ivrapyci;* y^ o^ot^ iii ijoixvt 
Jttwc Ivrau&a 9^ 'AXxfSiaJu; xaropSor /Aiy xxrSb 
TViV pt.ii^ovocy a^(poi\kirot^ i\ xxroi tSv iKdrlovx w^orct^ 
flriv. 'LvWoyi^iTCii yoif HTtag* iyu iia cufAX^ 9^ yiv^f 
xa» (piXngy xo^i vxHrov svJft»|xuv* S iiiixtfAuit dnvitng' 
ly» ^(pifi(riv) dvsvfsiiq* 2sx?y or» fjt,lv hixlfAuiv dvtP" 
. Jf^C, d\fi6U* on &' dvTOi iiSaifAW^ \\fiviig* ri 
ySv irv[A'/rs^ot<r[A» ^i\jiif ii» rh ixdrlova* xet\ Srui 
ivgfi(rui }ta\ rov (piXiiovWi xai rov (Ph\oj(f^[ji»ro9f h£ 
T«UTiiv ^ivioijuiw^* fAiv yoif iSovnvy Si XJf^l*^' 
r» Ti^nm TO dy»6Sv» on ii Tffdv ri i^irgp dyoii^9f 
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• > - • ■^ ^ ' . • ■ ... 

iomv Iflv auToJT- ^ crvvsXovrt .(pZyxi^ rd; fjt\v fAtl' 
^«f Twv Tff^ordS-iujv Inafo* TifieWiV, aTro ' twv xoi* 

Ixdrlkg dvi pxilaciriociy dvo di(r^'fts'i^t^ ditp ta?ii 
dXoym 'tJfd(pi^oil(Xi "craGwjr'' Jii? o^ td\)rccig fjfXv iiot(pi* 
fovrai T3-pa? «XX»j'a'k?, * £>c£tvaK ^£ o[Ao(p^QV3(ril rd fA,h 
yx^ -tsraflij fxipivfAH j^ iioifda-eco; liriu ukxiot roUq \}^u- 
Jj^a^' Tiravix,d yd^ l^t^ «J Sixinroiy ^ (nroLoxTlii rov iv 

.CoXiJ, 7^ A« tSto K0IN02 O EPMHX> 7m ii x) 

The UNIVERSAL ztid unperverted IJea if Man ckd*' 

'rOJfirifis Happjness />y Sblf-sufficiency, /ir 

with wbomeihr Well- being. exijis^ iuith thtfri the Stlf" 

Jitffi^ient exijis -^alfoi Tou fie therefor ey boiv her^ .^gain 

\Alcibade$ h right as to A/i MAjoa Proposition, 

butmiJiaieiLasUtbeMiKQh* Fm thus it is Jbe fyl- ^ 

logizes *' /, ori accouni cf my Per fin and Family 

^* and Friends and Wealthy am happy. — The Verfin 
*' HAPRT iisiiPERiOR ^Q W A^T ^thenjore am I 
;^* $uf $']|iljR TO Want*". Nam that, thij Per- 
, joii. HA^IJ^H^s syFERioR TO Want, is true\ but 
thai He was ^appy, was falfe. Tut Conclu- 
, .stON ihereforiis false thro' the Minor Proposi* v 
^.Tijifj. / 

It is thus alfo Tou will find the Lover of Pkafurey 
and the Lover of Money y erring in their RedfiningSy 
thro* the fame Propofttioiiy For one of them lays down 
the Good of Man to be PUafurey the other to he 
Riches \ but that every thing desirable /i Gooijj 
B b this 
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this ibey poJfef$ in common^ and yjertt td on b^th 
jffdes. 

It may bi faid indeed univerfaOy^ that dll lidivU 
duals produce the genekaL FAOPbsiTtdKs^ wbicb 
they lay down^ from their common er Unitersa^ 
IdeASi and from the Faculty ^Reason: hut that 
their MiKjOR ^Kovosiriom are produced from Ima- 
gination, /r^/» Sense, aHdJhmif'n^tifinal Pas* 
SiONS. Ana herice it is, that about thefi iAsT th^ 
dijer one with another, while in the FORMER they M 
agree. The Passions indeed may be conjtdend withm 
the Souls of Men is the Caufes of Divifion and Dijiance \ 
feir they are TiTAkic, and diJiraSl and tear out 
IntelUSi to pieces • But Reason it the fame eM 
tommon to all, as is affo the Faculty of Speech, * the 
Mediam of its Promitlgdtion^ And hekce it is, t^i 
He^rMES (the Type of rationed Difcowrfe) is cedUd 
COMMON iend 0NiviRSAL, if we not/ be aUewedie 
gi^ of him an Etbiud Explanatien^ 

P. 285;-^— Fix 66r UAPPtflt^U m THR MBftt 
fcoi^O.] So Phcius — -^Hei^Ah y&^ it tJi %itiiid% 

trpd^u; ^f^ duriv f^iia-i r^iv £iii^oi}i$*'l^^fiirJkh 
IvtfyiTiKu; i^ ^tovfrrrSi, h ri Ivtpux ¥$ riXI^ yC^^* 



All the Anions of the virtuous Misn have -reference 'to 
himfelf. When therefore he has estergized berufS^Sily 
and divinely^ it is In thevEry EnPliGt iT^Etf 

THAT HE O^fXlNS HIS ENi-^Tftis^rirk tKc fe^ 

MS* Comment ib ikt Notfe precW&igi 
P. 22D-— The genuine Sphere and GEVnri^t 
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Xj 7^ fl?HfiCeV€|aE 1^ xa9«f6^(^« rZv (^ivoiAivtaif Itti- 
ppav Jvparai, i^ yiyvau* toy y uv (pixivofAivoy xi;xA«v 
linAapft3T«», k) Af j<«, xafiotrov Stoj iiroXfitnroLh ri 
axfiSitq'^ x) JJ^ov, «V opwja t* t»t» xaAXiov aAAo j^ 

ht Ti 9^$«f CMF^f ^i' ^h6W^»y rZro fiXv « (pt}^/v ailug uyou • 
)c^Ao\, fSrp ft i wiyl^ U^r, d^i yif tJ Ai^eiv t<?vJ«» 
^fuvotrik «V df« TO nANTHI KAAON >^ HAN- • 
THI I20N. Out Sdul is abk both to perceivi 
e^d to proi'uti Obji^i much mgre auurate and pure ^ 
iban th&Ji which are vijibiy apparent. It c<^rre^s there* 
fare the apparel Cirde^ and fays^ hsw much thai 
Circle wants tf the P erf eft one ; and this it evidently 
does, by beholding feme Form, Ufhich is fairer than 
$hi vifikk tme^ and tmr^ perfeSf. It is, not indeed 
jpoffiHi^ tbaf^ wijA^ij^ con^we^tiofi with any thing elfe^ 
\or wMiout l»Mvg ¥pn fimithJMg more pure^ it Jhoidd 
faj thai this is 9^ r^Uy (Fairj this is not in every te^ 
'j^»h? Equal: Fpr^thefe very yfjirtions^ it proves that 
'it beholds Tjhat WtHicn is in £V£jiy >ESPfCT 
Tair^ aiid in EYERt RBaFECT E^jjA^L. From 
theMSvCbrnment o£ Proclus, on the Parmenides, Book 
the Third* 

Ibid.— -fir Aarr/ ofwfimte Truths, iifc^'2 The 

Anttents held y^ir Methods or ProceJ/es in their Dia^ 

JiffictQT the Iniieftiga^oo of Truth: Yix& the Divi-^ 

Jiv0 (i hfiu((l$Kit) bj which we divide and feparate the 

real Attribntes of Being ; next the Definitive, (i5 oji- ^ 

wi} by which We bring them again together, and bf 

a juft arrangement form them into Definitions % thirdly« 

the pemonjirative, (V ftVoftixIixij) in which we em- 

pTajr thofe Definitions, and by fyllogiziog defiendthr^*- 

B b !2 them 
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them from Caufes to EffeSis j and laftly the Analytic 
(if «v«Aur*xi}) in which, by an ifivtrfe Procefs we un- 
ravel Demonftrations, and fo afcend from Effe^is to 
Caufes. 

Now to all thefc Methods they held EJAH, that 
Is, Specific Forms or Ideas to be indifpenfably 
requiGte, from their two important Charaflers of Per* 

manence^ and Comprehinjim, 

Hence it is that ProeluSy in the fifth Book of his 
Comment on the Parmenidesy having gone thro' the 
feveral Methods above mentioned^ concludes with the 

following remark. 

El i^x jMfj Iri Toe ElAH, vx iiroit-^h at hotXtxIixol 
IMiioSoiy xa9* oci roc ovrx j/ifvwVxojtAfv, sj* J^oi Tfv^ofASif 
rnv iiivotCLV It^ofAtv* otSrfi yoif if Juv«/5ak t?j ^^)(JiU /^«" 
Xira BToflScra riv dnloof^ iir] roc EIAH Kxrx(pgijyeu 
If therefore there are no Specific Ideas or Forms, 
there can hi none of thofe DialeHic Methods^ fy wbiiA 
tue come to the Knowledge of things ^ nor /ball we know 
whither to dire£i our Dijcurftve Faculty j for this is 
that Power of the Soul, which, defering above all others 
the Caufe or Reafon of things^ flies for that Purpofe to 
Forms or Specific Ideas. 

P.226. — Not THE smallest Atom IS EITHER 

foreign OR detached.] — iilvZv ipV tfT»( arijU^ 
i^ ^ecZxov, fAii fAir£)(^ii t« ctj/a9?, xociCtTiiy rp^ci rifir 
ymffiV iirh k2v rfiv uAtj» V»7roK, ivpfiirm X; rx\>mv otTa- 
flav* KXy <x\jIq to xaxov, tufntriK >^ tSto fJCirl^ov af^flS 
TitojjX; pf\ xXXttig uirornvcci SwociAivov^-li tw afaSw j^pwv- 
vi^jLivov, Hf lAerxXotf^SMoy ecyxii rivoi* xKh xl fih 

rup 
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ym%ratn tSroAXw wAiav £fLT3vvlAa«ro-o\w»* oi Jk opt«? 
(PiXc<ro(poi, Tsravra cVa zif£f Iftv Iv t« xo(r/A» 7^ p«- 

;flillifltK:.yf5*o«OT« T^y S'wau, ~ Then is ibejrtfare^tbifrg 
: ignolfk' andz bafe^ whkh ddh . not parthipate df/TB& 
: G(^iOi'BkitiCiFLEi and hathTutt^fromiBence in Origin. 
Should j^U'i fu£n in/iance Matter, you JudU fini. ^n 
ihat^Jfi . be Good j Jhouldj you - inflame (E'yii^^itfil/^ 
you wiU fold thai alfo -fpoft^ci^iing- of->^ C<Hne :6^^^> 
, tf »<flf ,«^ oth^rwiJeahU to fubj^^ ^han y?i cqj^ o^ R^ ;^ ^ y 
GojOD, and fartaking jof fr# / Xk^ Opiniimii^d^i of 
ordinary men are ajhamed to rrfer little^nd $$ntsinpiibli 
Things to the [primary and] divine Caufe^ looiing [in 
their reafonings] to the Nature of the Subjefts, not to 
the Power of tht Caufe, and [t(J this neceflary coiv- 
fequcnce] that if it be productive of the greater Ef 
fe£fs^ much more fo is it of the inferior. But thofe 
on the contrary y who are truly Philofophers^ referring 
all Things both great andfrnall, that exift in the Uni-* 
%erjej /<? fi Providence, behold nothing fit to be re' 
je£led in this Mansion of]ov e, but all Things Good, 
as having been ejiablijhed by a Providence/ and 
Fair, as having been produced by a Cause, which 
IS piviNE. Proclus in his manufcript Comment on 
the' Parrttenides of Plato. ' ^ ' 

P. 234. Who art of purer Eyes, than 

EVER to behold Iniquit y.] — An Ear, that was to 

hear a muAcal Difcord alone, would havd Ideas of 

B b 3 Dif. 



174 Additional Notes ^ Trf^tife the T^ird* 

DiflonancC} unknown to tbit Ear, wbicb, ahmgwUb 
theDlTcord, wastohearitsPreparaticn ahd^«foluti6n* 
An JEye, that waste fisc only Oic Words— vr«« fst cd^o 
torpitur — would have Ideas of Abftirdity^unkqownto 
that Eye, which was to behold the Verfe imiiri :, 

Vulnus alit venls^ it caco idrpitur sgnL 

Vntitt^9 aft the Idets of Deied, IBrcbw, Abfor*. 
dityt fU&ood, ^. aU referable to tliis Ctafe^ tdeass 
whidi arife purely irbm ^iW and fJM#jfi^l»'Gom« 
prehenfion, and wkkb'have no ExifteQCo, i^beiHS fte 
Comprehet^fiou is urnvtrfaiwofi^ amplm. it feopit to 
Iw ftom this i^iifomng, that ^Thimijitks afibiPta*«^-Ti/^i- 
fdi^ac^^tAp KiCf ix ^ ^^^ nrXitu nSy^ ii}<A* i rdiJiflgtv^. 

T^ MOHitc KEar^cirAti(.e MiN^ jj mthm^^kb 
piriiheih ^ gkba^er KumMr V" <^V^, %t}t 
TUB l^TTl^R inid MORI EXMLLBK^ •«rirj* '^/m^ 
iuAwf/ht/dfMm.p.^i.'EiKuAU. 
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E muft Dot conclude^ without faying a inr 
wor^s on the elegant Frontifpiecti^wiA 




The Figure in the middle rcprcfcnts Nature \ 
^^^ijvthiebiisiciowjoing her, ViKtv$ ; both ^ftter.tbe 
j^iqufi. Ttw.jfav^ral Gemij^ or Tou^ks^ repreftut i^ 
-vtrite. of ARTSi All of which ar6 feen in various, ma«* 
-ners lUlteiuling lupon N a t y r e, ^^ h^^ing a tuct^^f 

I Pf Arts (^ hasl^cqn t faxci already) fomc !g\iMc 
.,J^^t}rp, Qt^r8,r«^!ytf/f ,ai}djjf^/J/^^hpr. 

TpHE (jr^«// qr 3T7«/-Jj in the fore -ground reprefent 
^eJmitfip'^eJrU\ He with the Lyre, Mufici^Hc 

* with; the Scroll," f^^^^ He with the Tablct,\Ptf/w/- 
ing. , A Burto ftands near them, to denote Sculpture \ 

' Vnd they ^r^ grouped together from ^heir knowfi, 4^^ 

If we pi:occed| we may imagine the dtfftreht Farts 
tfthe Column to denote J^rchhe£ti{re \the Xouthy ^OW" 
, ing with Oxen^ \p denote A^ikulture 5 two Arts, 
which have this in common, that they exert their 
powers on tire J infettfttive Part^ of Nature, ^5fot fot 
the ToutBy w^ois managing the Horfe : In Him we fee 
^he Force of Art, where Nature ii living; and (i fenfulve. 
is b 4 All 

*?-^2. t P. 38.2.5^9^ iP. 39. II P. 4a 
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All thcfc latter Ai ts ai*e diftinguiftied fropi the /mi'r 
tativgy as being Powers, by which Nature is adorned 

To the fame Clafs we may refer thofe Arts, cha? 
Ttiaerifed by. tb^fi^e^ 'Khiihf, ph€egfimfikdtotf^ o^ 
liJAiuru of.wbpai «aftb^W^ a 'S^z^i^YlQfw€\u^h0h 
the otheraarp^ikfto^riug upoa )^exii\iMi^ ttituT^be^ 
lowy who are decorating her with a Feftpon. 
; 2;i''JT • ' T'/rci. -^1 el. . •; *: ni 'r.)y y^^ ' 

^''}Aft»'th«re U^^oitlhk by tte feV6i»4l- Employs sip- 
■^^ar tb cof^pen^tUviith ibc Kgfirevgj^pl^ifiinting .ViR* 
*#>u«,- they may be' 6]ppcfed.vto>>e^iiiirir'1hofS5 i&/^ir 
^jf^^f Cuiiivatibny'^ rvihich pecttliarlfiro^piia the ^ ra- 

f«>«^7/Nature}^A0fcvii>/J, that j^/ri«^ over, By 

prefcribing their Mode and Liniits, and while thcfe in 
*m inferior T!^tgxit^^xi^tf^Natut aiictmpliflfied, 

Virtue with'a fuperibr digniVy ^fefif!; tbe Crcwn 

upon her H^ai. ^ . . 

I^R.SrUAl^Tjtlieingeniousp^figiier 
*Kas not only djflinguiflied himfelfas a Paiijter in the 
'J^ypoJitiGn of his Figures, and in their graceful Attt' 
' tides' \ but has contrived withal, that each of them 
fliould have a meaning ; each apply with Propriety to 
.JS^aje^^ne of tJ^ lexera}Tre4fife§^ • o- 

The \yholp De/jg^ ,//7i|« ^?^<f*<^f ^ J-^?l>ibiting N47 
' TiJRE as a pajfive^ SubjeSi^ on which jArt iq allits 
Species is fcei|t9 ppexate as an ejjicisnt Cauje^ has an 
jni mediate refereqcc to the first Treatise, w>^^r^ 
Art ii ctinfideredin a view the tnoji general and capiprt^ 
hnftve. " ^^'""'' •' ^. ■ '■ ' * ■ 

■ . r^ -. r ^ <ThE 



postscript; ^77 

^Ttti: /Ar^^ Yotrths^ that fifeaiTthe Symbohrof a Lyre, 
fi Scroll, and Tablet, by denoting the mimetic or 
IMITATIVE Arts, have ([efercnce to th^E Second 
TP^EATisE, where jhofe Art^ in particular are exa^ 

The two prlnclpfll ^FigtiKii \r\^ the Defign^j one qf 
"jyhiGh is fee n crownin^iht other, as they fliew the i/tf- 
w^^ri and Pr^-fOT/«^«f-«^ that* Nature derives froin 
VfRTUE, chara£teyjfe very aptly the Subjejflt pf ti^e 
THiRp Treatise, which profeff^s to pxove, th^t 
the Perfeilion and Happinefs of H;iman Nature are only 
to, }^ attained ihro^ /^<?, Medium of a ^oral a,nd a T^ir-* 
^ju9us %ife^ ' " ! , , 



1 N. 



I N D E X. 



A. 

aC^IESCENCE and GratUudi, tfeeur Forcet 

j1ffe£ltpnh reciprocate with o^r Ideas^ 96. their ./l^r^^ 
when raife^ by Mufic, — -t— yr^ 97 

AGATHO, r — r-r- — — 2^^ 

Alcidamas^ noble Scntin>cnt of, — — - 364 

Alexander ApHRdDisiENsiSKbisaccount^off^jve 

cfiiqent CaufeSi 252. of Sipeech, 294. oftbef^^rV 

cftlmatc of Externals, 332. of the heceflity ,of Ju^ 

jlice to ihtwtrfiSociitiis^ "rrrr -^ 353 

Ammonius, 258, ^63, 266j 268, 271, 276, 292, 

339>34«>342 

Androvicus Rhqdius, t^-t- 251,326,329 
Antip ATER, his notion of the £Wof Man, 317 
Antomnus, unites Social and Rational, 296, 297, 
defcribes I^aw Univerfal, 304. his notion of Kari^. 
B^^iTis, or Reftitude of Condud, 305, 30^. quoted, 
311, 33^^, 351. his nptign of 4ai/i«v^,<xr Genius^ 
335. of the Univerfc, 341. of Reafon, or Intel- 
left, 343, 344. pf God, the Animating Wifdom, 
348. of Evil, 348. of pinging our ipj^ds, 349. of 
Philofophical Exception^ or Refervc, 349., joins Ju;.- 
ftice and Piety, rrrr. -rrr^ 354f 355 
Archid^mus, his notion of HappineTs, ^ 317 
ARCHYT4S, -x-T- T— r rrr- 320 
Arjstocles -— ^ T— ^ -rr^ 364 
Aristotle, his notion of Art, 251, 254, 2^57* ol 
aftive eflSciept Caufes, ibid, of the variaus Mode% 
^f Buman Adionji 252. of Cooipulfi^a, 254. of 



I N Bf E S. 

- ]J[an;S ^tff2/rtf/ Pqw^T, 2if^ e( his ac^utridVc^cr^ 
*|>r ii^bhs, 255. of pper^tioiiSj purely natural, ^56. 
ldifNatuyc,'«57. of a'Comingctit, 263. of th^^ub- 
jcftsof PhiUfifhy^%(>S. of Cbapcc an<^Fprtune^ 2'68, 
j^roves from their exifteoce that of MiQd, and ffnz 
wi^ 169. ><]ix^;ed, '64^ 2715, 33g. bis aotion of 
jbudian (bh(;ace or Determinationji 273. of final 
fcaufcs, 273, 277. of Encfrpes, 276. makes £j)^, 
Itfclf an Bnergjy 2^6. Pii^af cai^fes t wotfold. 279. 
1)is Hfirlfioi^ of Arts, 279. cni^meration of CauC^Sf 
"siSby 18 1, ^uotedy 288. his Idea of Good, 29^. 
proves Man fictal from Speech^ 292. quoted, 83,^ 
•255, 297. holds the y^^^ Science of Contraries, 
298. his Account of Happinefs, 300, 322. gives 
ibat of Xin^crqUf^ J2i. accounts for ^be Flexure 
^rifi|)^Cro|sp^Ic(ut2^9nfii8i.J)isacc;ountQfS^ 
Zs* bf tbe end of Tragedy, 86, of Chara£l:er8 00 
^»5!f^ 91* iPJ^mologifts Jtbc word ^ibUi^^^. 
-makes /p^f and yifitf/onc^ ma^iqi H^ppinfl(G^ 

the umverfal objed, ^^. bisTr4^fecoiic;Q:Qiilg 
Fbilofop^yi ^uQte^fromaMafiufcxijpty ?-^ 2^4 

Ari^iak, Sec iEp^CTBTUS. 

Art, coiifidered as a^ ^fi^Unt Caufe, from p. 6, to p. 
17, its ^tfit#riW CauTe, from p. |8y to p. 22. its 
Finals irom p. 23, to p. 29. i^s Earmatj from^. 
^9, to p. 36. loves Fortune, why, 27c. wh^t, 
6^ I2| >7, 2JJI, 252. how ^ifti^guiflied frofn 
Chance, 7, 25:3^ 267/ tow ifroni Conipolfipri, 7, 
254. hp^ from Volition, 8, 3154. hpw from na- 
tural power and ?nftin(^, |, 10, 254, ;{55, 256. 
Iiow from power divine, II, 257. itsidfluencc <^ 
'tlie1Elements,.39, 40. oq Animals irrationaIj,49, 

. * ina^c 
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I N^D E x; 

ioaiie and (alfc Ait^ 759., P^rtfat^u dcfcripciQ(i of 
^Aitf 260. Stm^ ihuL\iii2t^o( ^HtiBam^ ikid.^ 
■J clCiurtf ihid. , of (iifombe:^ ikid, , pf Nifepbfna' 
BUmmides^ ibid, \ Art cqnfidered io J^«r vicw^ ij. 
Ar Ts^ their Comp^atiTc Prioritj, 361^^5^. e^ber 
sec^a|7 or cicjjant, 5i;362, 363. the Preteniions 
of caci), 54. imitative Arts imitate xkiiKi fenfibU Mc- 
dia, 56. what a number pi theq!! wanted to eftabllfli 
^fr«i^ Society, " — — 'i4ii„to-i52 

/ AnTisjs, moral and'infetior, how they difter^ 188, 

Biirrg^^vcrj fpecies of, c6iictliatcd to ItfiBr, i44>'i4S, 

SiirtgjZni Wetl-Rfingy''^^' *.^^— " " >^^-^', 54 
BLf^MMlDES, ' ^^^-tLL, _Uw i- 261 

I-Bbft'it;^' '^^^^•'' -^-^ -' — •••^7''64i83,9i 
B^ tt/i^Dcgradatibh df Rlttidrrditito it, tw^w, 3J43, 344 

' c ' ' 

, : . ^'3 .^j i".i .-...», J' "• ..^- i. ■ •-.••^i; 

4,i .- . r; • J ! '» ;m.>i: . -;;.. > . . •«*: .i. • ii / . 

. Cajura i^vcrk, — jj— j , , -— — ^^, 92* 93, 

'Cause^ 7, 8, Efftcicn^ 6 to i?* MateriaV j$ to 
22. fFinaJ^ 23 to 29,*277/ .FofmaJ;, '36 to 36. 



'Final often cohcuri yfr\i^ Formal,.278^ Titial, two- 
fold," 278. tHc j^jwr fj^ecies iii one view,^fz8o, ji8i 
Chance; ' -:,— * . ' -ji^ 7, 253, 4^7;^^^^^ 
'Charaher^ Of Manners^ \ -— — ^ -V-r— '^ ol, 90 
Chrysippus, his ootionof llaw univerfat^ 33^. of 

Good, 



I N( ritiE;rX; 

Good, 308. of the Rational fixrdxit even of Extern- 
^^^^f 331- of the Per/ediA^n, 336.. of Futurity, 
34.5. of Evil, ^48 

Cicero, his notion of Art, 251. quoted 260, 263, 
288,2899290. for an adinre Life, 291. quoted, 
291,294, hisNotion of Portents, 295, 296. fup- 
pofes one Reafon, one Truth, and one Law to Gods 
and men, 297. his argument againft Injuftice, 297. 
holds Virtue agreeable to Nature, 299. his Defini- 
tion of a Moral Office, or Duty, ihid. bisaqcount 
oi the Piripatitic I6ez of Happinefs, 300, 301. of 
the Stoic objeflion to it, ibid, of Law univexfal, 302, 
303. tranflates Kit]cpfl^(r«f, 305. his account of 
the Stoic Happinefs, 307, 308, 310. quoted, 312, 
3i3» 3i4> 3'S> 3*6, 317, 318, 3i9> 3n> 3^5» 
336, 338, 344. his account of the Siaic IlaOo^, 
325, of their regard to they&i/o/Syftemi 329, 330, 
to Externals, 332, 333. Good or Intereft, his ac- 
count of it, 335. of the P/r/5r^ Man, 335, 337. 
of the Univerfe, as one City, 341. \o\nsfilf anfd 
focial^ 352. his high notion of Juftice, 352. whence 
he tderivies ^fK^fx Reaibn or Mind, 344; his notion 
of Habit, as to Morals, 3^o< quoted, 345, 357 

Cle ANTfi«s, his notion 9f Happinefs, 3 16. of $vil, 
348. his verfes, ^ *-r^ "^"^ A^. ci^Z^ 

Clemens. Al£xandrinus,,,« -t *::" *r^37 

Conipuifi^n,, :, -; — , , — — . , rrr: . 7f?S^, 

CoatingintSfWh^t, ^62: difFef in Charafterj^ r- ^267 
Coritrariek^ known xhro' iheffmt Habit or Faculty^,! 7 ?> 

298 
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JO- 

ik^tfitn dr OewtMS, wtkt, jif , Jjj^ j+4> 347. igi 
fords an Elegant Etymology to *£ttto»fA«»^ Hap<^ 

pinefs, . — ~i* 335 

Dt]yiBrRl(lsPllALEt.lV8, -*«. — 64 

Difiri^ how to be treated, .i' ^ ■ -. %nfi^ ^3. 

bideHU^ what| — i— i ■ ■ i — »- 37 i 

DiO CiiftVsosTOM, -^-^ — ^ 152 

SlO^CNfei LAERTltJS) {162, 263, 277, ^7, 

197; defines a Mgral Office, or D«ity> 199: £me; 
taiiwrftii 303. quoted, 31 i. 312, jij, 314, 316^ 
Si7> 3«8, 323* 3 S7* W* accomit <rf P«ffion, ac- 
cording to the <^#fVi« 326. their Apathy, irhat, 
327,32^. their ^M^^f^i. or Well-feeUngi, 329. 
<gtiotGd, 33t>, 331, 34GU Yktaeandi^Scityjpnei 

i7i</7. See Mfral Qffliai. 

Bni^dfManyttA human JIS^, t^ktttntitil {hi^ietiife 
3^c^iticai• r25. Ii(lpratftpe,i29. PleaftiraMe, ^31. 
CotltMipltftxtt, ^%%. in the Iiife of Vititte jomed 
^o Hedttb^StidCmfgrmfi 176. tiffarefiriutfionCf 

. 185. £»i, not in the Scrr^^, %ttt m ^eAkiHf 
tJif'dondifC^, 185, ^, 314. id the fnere^bif^^ 
-iiiil. md 3^6,507. corifirmed'by'Bxiinp'tes, 94,^ 
isoi, 3ft^. .MntfEtviMiSers from ^tf^ dSnds, haw, 

189,310 

Swrgiisiij* how they differ from WitrlSf 32, 33, 
34* in them and Works all Arts end, p. 30, 344 

- eafy, when haHtual, ■ ■ 257 

Bntbufidfnit the rational, and the (arage, JI32, 233 

JEpic 
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BfictETi^s, his idea of Godd, a86, 2S8, 289, 290^ 
3b6» quoted 291, 365, 343. itiakes Lf/e the Sub- 
jda to ikfe Mordl Airtifti 309. quoted 3^2, 315- 
rttti^m^tids Cotififtence, 3 1 64 his Account of Stoic 
Apathy, 328. diitingUifliei Pajftoni from natural Af^ 
feSiions^ ibid. 3294 maintains the /octal Syftem, 
330. Life a Dramas 334. wife Advice of his. 
Hid, makes Good the common Objedk of rurfuit, 
3;J4, 33^. his notion of Proficiency, 34G. of the 
fForld, as oiie City^ 341. of Reafon and Intellect* 
- 343. Rtafon degraded, Kow^ 343, 344. our kvn^ 
, whence,- 229, 344. his advice about t)efir€^ 345. 
treats Man as a Part of the WhoUy 345^ 346. hia 
Do£trihe as fo Fmuriiy^ 346, 347. his Notion of 
Habit in Morals^ 350. quoted, 345, 349, 351. 
tiiikes felf kcid fmal one^ 351. rcfts all iii pious and 
riii/iW Acquifcfcence, 356. what £rror he Would 

^d6pt3 ^ -^— ^ — *^-— 356 

^PiCURUs,Tus EpHHe,"when dyiiig, 196. his account 

of tidppinefs cohhedcd with Firiue^ — 33^3 
£uJSKi/iAC0v/ix» vid* AAi^wf. 

. ^vtiifKoni ctymologiied morally, — .32 r^ 335 
Byily **- 233^295. ri. xviii. 348^ N. Ixxiii. 353, 
.^. . .. . .N.XCF.873 

JTUSTATHIUS, -^7-— — — * -'^— 62 

. Externfis, not neceflarily conducive to Happinefs,! 79 
accurate knowledge of them requiihe^ why, 187, 

2p3»204 

F. 

Mnaly viii€aufi. 

i^ir/i/z^A, ilatafia1,%hy, '■ - — — 172 

/Vrtoff^, 267, 268. loves Art, Why, -i. 270 

Fffentl/hip^ 



t U D E Jt. 

Priendjhipp real, exifts only among the VIrtuoti3,.33f 
Atfw/i/^/Vi-^, explained, ■ " — 375, £s*f.' 

Puturityy its Force, either a3 unknown, or known,' 

23»i332> 34(5, 347 

Gale^s OpufiiiUi -i— -^'— ^ -^ 32d 
Generals^ or Vniverfah^ their Charader, 227, 37 1, 37^ 
Gentusy vid. Aaijuuv. 

God, fuperior to all Art, how, 257. to Philofophi- 
zing, why, 258. woits unifornfly, according to^w 
Idea of Perfcdlion, 1 67, 295. the fame with right 
Reafon, and univerfal Law, 303, 364. the Standard 
of Perfedion, according to Plaio and Scripture^ 339,- 
340, the univerfal Aeafon; 229, or Mirid^ 232. 
pervades and rules the wliole, 233,348, 365. made 
all men free, 364. bimfelf univerfal, one, ^ndever 

in Energy, . ' ' ' ' 366 

Gooi>^ abfent^ leads to Art, 24, 25. this abfent 
Good defcribed, and its Chara&efs given^ 26 to 29. 
. Sovereign^ 1 14, 285. alw^iys complete; Ipo. va- 
rioirs defcfiptionff of rt, 267. its original Precon- 
teptxoh^orCharaf^rrftics^ .J15.' agreeable to N^ 
ture> 116, 289. conducive to Weil-Being, 117. 
accommodated to all Places ^nd Times, 1 22, 2*89, 
. durable, 119, 289. felf-derivedj 119,290. its 
GharafterJftics applied/ to determine wA^rt/j Happi* 
fiifsi 179, 191 to 193, 213. Good not in Externals^ 
but in their proper L//^, 309. purfuedby all, 212, 
246* 334> 356- See Happineft. 

Go/pily quoted, — ^ -— • 340 

Gratisj nothing to be had, 236, 351 

Gratitude and Jcquiefcence^ their force, — 23 j, 245 

H. 
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tjaHty — — i 9, 234j 23Sj 136, f$6 

Mandel, -*- — — — 67^99! 
Happiness, in Vittiie joined to Health arid Compe-s 
tcnce, 176. bow far 'adequate! irrd perfeS^ 177 ta 
l»8o. in Virtue tf&«^, or Re£litude of Conduft, in 
the m^te'^ifigi without regard to 5«tv^, 18410 
jS6* in Confiftencc, in Experience, in Selection 
and Rejeftion, 203 to 2oiS, 314 ^o 319* in per- 
formance of moral O&ccSy 206, 317. concurring 
. Sentime!iits of difFercht Scfts df Philofophers on the 
Subjeft of Happincfs, 319 to 324. Virtue and 
Happiriefs, One, 347^ real Sclflntercft and Hap- 
pinefs, One^ 351. purfucd by all, — 246, 356 
Hecato, the Stoici . . — — 332 

Hermes, called KOlNOIj or Common, why, 369 
\HoBBS, his account of Hippincfs, — 324 

,ttpMERi>. — — 291,3^3 

Horace, 13, 64, 71, 90, 98, 138^ 195, 309, 316^ 

340> 343 

.1. 

Ideas f in Poetry we form our own, in Painting we take 
them from ^he Artifts, 77, 78. reciprocate with 
AflFefltions, 96* Ideas^ SpeciJiCy their high Rank, 
219, 220,338,370,371 
Jerom, his Notion of th^Stoicsp^ — ^— 314 
///, vid. Evil. / 

Imitation, Objefts of, different from the Media 
of Imitation, how, s6# extend farther than the Me^ 
^ dia, ibid* and 6j, 62, 63* Imitation, Media of 
Co ^ What 



INDEX. 

What to Paintings 57$ 6t. What ta Afu/ic, 57, 
66, 67, 73. What to Poitry^ 57, 72. Whence 

. Imitation by diflferent Arts derive their Preeminence, 
59. Imitation^ natural to Maui, and p^eaGng, why, 

80, 81 

'Jf/iitative ArtSf — — — S5>375 

Individuals. Set Particulars. 

Injujiice^ unnatural, why, ■■* 297, 352 

InjlinSi^ 10. different from Reafon, ho#, — 158 

Inter ejly all governed by, 241. tti^jujlly^ ibid, a de- 
tached one, impoiTibie, 242. a focial one, Happi- 
nefc, 243. Private and Public, tnfeparable^ 351 

Joannes Grammaticus. See Philoponus. 

Juftice^ natural, why, 170, 243, 352. joined by the 
5/^/a to Piety, — — — 3^4 



K. 



Koi^of N5f, Commn Senfe^ _— 286, 28^ 

KaTOffiwo-tj and K^To^^wfAx — — 305 



Language^ its Rife, 55^ founded in Compaft, siiJ. 

& 7. Sc£ Speech. 
Law^ univcrfal, defcribed, 302, 303, 304. the fame as 

Right Reafan, 297* and as God himfelf, 233, 304 
Lcgifiators^ their high Charadter, ' — 41, 364, 365 
Liberty y the Gift of God, 364, Philofophic, what, 235 
Life, 137, 138, 291. Life according to Virtue and 

to Moral Offices, the fame ^ 175,299. Life^ and 

its Events, the Subjed-Mattcr to the moral Artift, 

309- 



i N D E S. 

§09. Life huiijan, a Drama, 210, 229, 353^ 334^ 

• . . 344 

jt/«// four forts ofy 123, 124, 291. the Political. 125, 
. i29. the Lucrative, 129 to 13 1 .' the Plcafurable, 131 
to 135. the Gontemplative, 535 to 138. all inad- 
equate, 193. Afiive and Social. I37> 138, 291 
Lffue^ PhihfophtCy its Progrefs and End^ 230, 234, 345 
Logic^ when ufcful, when not^ -^ — 247 

M. 

Man^ hid Nature and Coiiftltiition, etamitied, 147 io 

169. by Nature, Social, 147 to 157. Rational* 

• i57toi69. the Pirr/f^^tf^, 214, 237,335. Man^ 

kP^rtnnlyoi the Whole, 231, 245. made by Goci 

and Nature, not a Slayei but Free, — 364 

j^f?n^/W, their Modes of A£kion» — 2j[a 

Manners^ or Charadersj — ^ — ' 84, go 

Jfc/^»«/?r^]^^of Philoponus, 361. of Proclus, 368^1 

..-,.. 3701372 

iJf^^^r- jr»dwW^!?afldS«Vw^,86,228,247,343,363 

Ma1ajoT«;jw«, what^ — ; — ; . — 259 

Matttr^ - ^ -^ ^ 373 

Maximus Tyrius^ — -:- 336 

Mttaphyjics^ called fo, why, — ^ — 365 

kiLTON, ^ — 71, 77^ 92, 13s, 136, 306 

Mimetic^ vid. ImHaiive. 

Min'dy recognizes the Natural World thro' theSenfeSj 

55. Particular Minds, Harnioriy 6f, with the Oni- 

verfal, 232, 234, 347* the mofc rcfpeftable, how 

cKara£lcrized, - — — ^ — 374 

^oral O&cc, defined, 175, 299. Happiriefs,' to live 

performing them, — — 207,3x8 

Mflrfl/r united withReligiony222.why treated tf^tfrV, 22a 

Motion^ its fpecics, with a view to the Mimtif Arts, 

Cq% 66. 



% 



I N ft fi X. ' 

€6. Katural differs from Mafical, bow, 68. Infi^ 

tatcd by Fainting, how, 6 1 • more Motions in Mu^* 

fie, than in IPoctry, — — 73, ^4 

Aittfic^ Art of; its Media of Imitatm^ 57. it? Si^ 

jcfts, 65* imitates Joy and Grief^ how^ (Jyt 'fts 

Imitation far inferior to that of Paintihj^i wTiyj 68, 

' 69. Its EflScacy deriTed elfewhere^ 95. by Bd^ 

of Natural Media, imicilt<?s nearly as well as Poctryf 

tho* inferior, 73, 80. an AUy to Poetry, how, 93, 

95. raifes AffeSiionSy rather than Ideas, 97. its 

, force in confequence of this, 98, 99, lOO; ' Ob-^, 

^jcflions to finging of Dramas, folved, — 100,101 

MuJkalDifcords^ different to different kearers^whence, 

373^374 

N. 

tfathns, coinjparativ^ Eftimatt of, how to beformikl^ 

367 

Naiutey Divinti Haman, Brutal, Veg^table^l I. de- 
fined, 257, 267, 282,283. her treatment of Man, 
107, 285. how diftinguifhed from, and oppofed td ' 
Reaforij 163 tfii;i67. governed by one effitieht 
Caufe, 167. wft^n and \^hy She Deviates, ffbtc^ 
18, p. 295. the Primaries of Nature, ri trgurx 
. TKt (pva-icag, what — — — 301 

Natural Phihfophjy its Order in the Rank of 5«V«w> 

363>36if 

Necejfaryj and hnpojftbk, — — — 267 

J^eceffity, natural, how diflinguiflied from natural De- 
fire, — ' — — 254', 269 

'NiciAS, the Painter, his judicious remarks on the 
iSubjeSis bi his Art^ ^ — — . gj, 

O. 

Ohje^, of univerfal Purfuit, what^ 246, 356. OhjeSh 

of 



index; 

of Perception^ to be valued, not by their Numtsff 
but their ^FV//&, " — — **- 37+ 

Paintings Art of^ its Media of Imitation^ 57. its 5«A- 
j^/?j, 6i . irti^iiatea Sounds, Motion^, P^ffions, Af- 
feaions, Chara£ters, how, 61, 62, 90, ^i., its 
bell Subje£ts, hovv circumftanced, 63, 76, confined- 
to an Infiant^ as to Ttme^ 63. not fo, as to Spac^^ 

• .. . • - 64 

Tartiqilars^ their Charadlers, — 227, 341 

Paul, quoted, — ^ — — 303 

Perceptions^ Senfitive differ from Intelie£lual how, 296 
PerfeSiion^ where^ and how it exifts, 2H5 tQ 221. vid. 
; Standard. 

Peripatetics^ unite 5^^ and Social^ -^ 352 

Persius, — — — 343 

Perfpicuity^ effential to Arts, — — , 65 

Philoponus, 278, 295. MS. 361. See Joannes 

Grammaticus. 

Philosophers, the c^«^«rri«^ Sentiments of various 

Se£ls of, cdncerning Happine/s^ and moral Ends ^ illu- 

ftrated from ihe PythagonanSf^^o, tht SocraticSy22i. 

the Peripatetics J 321, 322. the Epicureans, 323. 

•Thomas Hobbsy 324. the Stoics ^ pajftm. 

Philosophy, its ProgreJs^^n^EndoxAimy according 

to the Peripateticsy 263. according to tht Platonics, 

341. Philpfophy antienty different in its Method 

from modern, how, 34!. its three-fold Divifion ac^ 

cording to the Ancients, 357. the Firji Philofophyy 

what, and why fo called, — — 363, 365 

, Phyficsj, when ufeful, when not, 247* prior to Meta- 

Cc3 Phy^ 
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I N D E X. 

fbjftcal Events, their different £fie£tpn weak» and oif 
generous Mindg, -r— -^ — -r 36^ 

flirty, connected with f^iriue, 245'. their different 
employe, r- 354 

Plato, his Idea of God not pHilofophizing, and why, 
257. of the Invention ot Art^, 2ji. of the Sm«- 
nign Gocdj 286. bis Argument fpr Society, 292, 
294, quoted, 198, 199$ 259, 274, 295,298,310, 
3^h 334* 333> 345> 3S3> SS^- n^ates God the 
Standard, 339. his philofophic^l Synthefis, 342, 
his progrefb of Lcve^ » 345 

Plutarch, defcribes Law unwerfal^ 304. quoted, 
288,292,305, 308, 327, 331, 33^*339* 3481 

357 
Poetry, Art of ^ its Afz/i/j of Imitation, 57. Me- 
dia partly natural^ partly artificiaU 57, 58, 70, 71. 
its force by help of natural Media, 71. in tl^if 
view, limited, 72* and ir)ferior toPjiniing, 72, 77, 
78. but nearly t(\\x^\ to Mufic, 73, 74. Poetry, its 
force by help of an arttficial Medium, Language, 
75. inferior to Painting, where the'Subjedl is mojl 
perfe^ly adapted tO Painting, 77, 78. the reafoh, 
note, p. 77, 78. fuperior to Mufic, 80. Poetryy 
the objedts moJiperfeSily adapted tp it, defcribed, 83 
to 89J its force in thefe ' loft Si^fbje^is, 89, 90. 
compared to Paintings 91. to Mujic^ 93, greatly 
fuperior to both, and why, 93, 94. aflbciates with 
Mufu^ how, 93. derives power merely from its 
Numbers, — ^ — • ■ "-— 92, 93 

Porphyry, — — -^ — - — — 342 
Portents^ and Monjlers^^ what and whence, — 295 
Power, 13. natural, prior to Energy,* 254. how 
different from Habit, or Cuftom, ■ ' ■ . ■ 255 
Pra^ici ^nd Theory^ -r^ •^*~' ^^3 



I N D B X, 

J^rH^ceptipn^ IlfoXii^l/iK* "Jj s^86, defined, 287 
PaoiCLus, Manufcript of. Quotations from, 368,370^ 

371^37^ 

Proficiency^ : .; y^ 221, 34O 

Prudence J Mtural^ and our Intereft^ t-t . J70 

Quii^TiLiAN, his Account of Mfl6Tai^«%v«a, or inane 
and falfe Art, 259. of Energies and Works, 277. 
of Speech, 294. of the Event, in Rhetoric, 308* 
of the force of Mufic, 97. of the perfect Orator, 

337»340 

Raphael Urbin, ' — r— r— -• 63, 78 

Reason, natural to Man, 162. different from /«• 

Jlin£iy how, 159, 160. rational im^lits/ocialj 296, 

297. Reafon and Law, the jame, 297. its Cha« 

ra^er, 228, 229, 34.2, 343. univerfal^ fee God. 

Jteafon^ degraded, how,, — — 2ti8, 343 

ReSiitude of Endeavour s^ or Condt4^j j8, 185, 304. 

propofed, as the Sopereign Good^ i^^, examined by 

our Preconceptions of Good, 191 to 193. ex- 

plained, — — -^. — 305*306,370 

Religion^ connefied with Morals^ 222, 245. Sec 

Piety, 
Jftifervey Philofophica)^ what, «y-— 234, 349 

S, 
Salvajor Rosa, «— — * — .... 63 



feANCTius, -r-^r- -r— • 
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I N^ D E X. 

Sgaliger, — ^ — — 372,276,177 

Sainte^ its objca$, what, ■^. 341, 370, 371^^72 

^f//", 370. vid. InUrefty Happirufs^ Firtue. 

^elf-^enui!^ difcufl^, • — — — - gtjS to ^40 

SEKECAyliis accpimtof the Cau(s8, 280. quoted, 

311, 319, his notion of the P^f/2r^ Afe», 338, 

340. of Futurity, 347. of Philofophic Refcrvc, 

349. tranflates CUantheSj — — ibid. 

Senf^ objeftsof, their Charadler, 34r, 371. common^ 

what, '- 286, 287 

Sentiments J their Defcriptlon and End, — 84 

Sextus Empiricus, *- — ; 337 

Shaftesbury, Earl oif, quoted, — 64, 316, 345 

Shakespeare, 7 — — — in 

SiMPLicius, explains the^/0/V Definition of Moral 

Duty, * » 299, 300 

'$ecjal JffieOimSyXiTXMX^^ 155, 156, 328J 330. fo" 
aal Principle implied in rational^ 296, 297, contri- 

^ bu,tcs to Happinefs, . . 193^ 

.S^iety^ natural to Mao, 156, 157, 329, 330. pro-. 

grcfs of a rifing one, from its coram,encipi?ient tp its 

cpoipletion, 361, 362, 363, 364. nccefiary to 

the produilion of Science, why, — $^5f 366 

Socrates, his notion of /fo/>^i»/r/}, 19J, 199x307. 

his Proficiency, -^ — 221,340 

Soul of Man, has various faculties, . ■ ■ ■ 240 
Sounds, imitated by Pfl;«//»f , how, 61, 62. — Muficuly 
different from Natural^hovfi 68. inferior to ihofc 
of Poetry, in the view of Imitation, why, 74 

Speeds, its powers natural, 156. . our /^aW Nature 
proved from it, 292, 293, 294. its Origin, 55, 
S^e Hf&MES. 

SPENSEIt, 



1 n' b'E^X; 

SPE^isERt *■ ' — — ' !' '•— -^ -^^ — * ^33 

Sf)6rtfmeni rerdmble PhiloTophers, how, — 19+ 

SfaHdafdyVifhtnioMXiA among tHe w^wy, when among 
tfecyJn(;,~T64, 294f '295. Natural Sate, a Stan^ 
datd <Jf what, 1^5, ^07. of Perfedlion, natural, 
andttioral, 218, 219. foiindtn no one Individual, 
^ti)\ 337. gfenefal irdafonihg on the Idea of Siati' 
idrdy 338, 339. GOD^' itic mural Standard^ 339, 
346. ReJifoil, a Stafidkfd, ' — ^ — 228 

Sf OB JEUs, his account of the Virtues, 29S. mates 
Virtue agreeable to Nature, 299. defines a moral 
Duty, 299. quoted, 275, 314, 316, 317, 318,326 

Stoic Philosophy, its Idea of the Sovereign Good^ 
1 1 ^ to 1 22. objefts to the Peripatetic Idea, and why, 
igg. its Notion'of Law uhiver/atf 303, 364. holds 
its IdeaoTGood moft confoiiant to oiir Prfecohcep- 
tiofls, 30*8.' refembles the C^;^/j« Religion, lio; 
2007^14/ tikes not a^ay the difference in things, 
but eftablifhe$ it, 208, 324; ^25. fuppVeffe's no na- 
tural Affe&ibns, 3108, 345. its Apathy/wh^t,' ^25 
to ^331. what not, 328. its , Idea of the /(^r/>^ 
mbralCfiarafter, 33 r, its Attafchrtieiit to- theyJ- 

. rfe/ Scheme, 329, 330, 331. Sftoic Syfiem,. what 
it is not, 209. what itTs^ 210, 2lir^ did hot rc- 
jc£t Externals, 332, 333. it3 perfe^Mihy 337, 
335, hiade real /elf arid Jodal the fame — 35 1 

iwA^w^/, their fpecics, — ^^^^'^ - 41, 225:,. iij, 363 

yr. : ■ ^ 

TVm^^mwr^, natural, why f c ' ' ■ . ^ -»* 171 
Terence, places Good not In Externals, but in their 

' pFoper U/e* — \ „ " i . > « '- 309 

The- 



'-t^. 



Sc ^ >0lds the fame Sqienceol 

S< .^^'^ r^*^ *'*'^ account ojf the Paf- 

* ,^#*''^3> ^''^L^^^ ^'^^ "^^^ excellent Mind 

'X^^J^^^ •"" — ' 374 

""^^-^ to PraAla^ 113, 236 



■^j^/wrrent, 141. their value adjufted by 

y5<* ^V ^21^**''^ ®f ^*^^ fpecies, 145. Divifion 

tf^^ irith refpedl to Beings fenfitive, 14.3- Phi^ 

^'^Z^kes not away their Diftindion, 208, 324 

^^ £nd of, ezplainedt ^ — 86 

Valerius Maximus, — — * -*— -• 25! 
Varro, his notion of G^«/W, — — 33 j 

Fafi^ Englilh Heroic, -— -«- 92, 9^ 

Fue^ as much Self-denial in, as in Virtue^ — 239 

Virgil, his account of the Caufe, which gave birth 

to Arts, 275. quoted, p. 71. 109, 178, 222^ 

374 
Virtue, cardinal Virtues, 173, 174, 298. Virtue 

connedled with Religion^ 222. infeparable from 

felf^ • — 243,251,370 

Universe, $ne City or Commonwealth^ 225, 230, 232^ 

?349 34^1 345* how we rife to its Idea, 225, 226. 

the Manfion of Jove, where all is fair and good, 

373 

Well-Being^ compared to Mete-Biin^y -— 54 
JVhok, Man, a part of, -ii-*** iji, 345 

Wifi 
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Wifi Afift^ thi Siven^ their CharaAer and Emplof, 

363 



XsKocRAT£8y bis tiotion of Hoppifufs^ 321. o£ 

AaijiAtoy, or Genius^ — ibid, and 33 j 

Xbnophon, — — « — ««« i»«~ 336 

Z. 

Zeno^ 214. his account of the End of Man, 314^ 
318. of a Paflion, or Perturbation, Iladoc, 326. 
makes the Paifions to be errmious Judgnmts^ 327 
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